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OPENING  SESSION— SATURDAY  EVENING. 

'  I  "HE  National  Prison  Association  of  the  United  States  held 
its  annual  Congress  for  the  year  1891  in  the  city  of 
Pittsburg,  and  assembled  in  the  Music  Hall  of  the  Carnegie 
Library  Building,  Allegheny,  on  Saturday,  October  10th,  at  8 
o'clock,  P.  M. 

After  an  overture  on  the  organ  by  Prof.  H.  P.  ECKEE  the 
meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  HENRY  WARNER,  chairman 
of  the  local  committee. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rt.  Rev.  CORTLANDT  WHITEHEAD, 
Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  church. 

ADDRESS  ;    BY    HON.    HENRY   WARNER. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  As  chairman  of  the  local  com- 
mittee representing  the  prison  interests  of  this  locality  and  ot 
this  state,  I  desire  to  add  a  few  words  of  welcome  to  those 
that  will  be  delivered  by  the  specially  appointed  speakers  of  the 
evening.  I  regret  exceedingly  to  have  to  announce  that  the 
Governor  of  the  state  has  been  unavoidably  detained  by  other 
engagements.  He  will  be  ably  represented  this  evening  by 
General  McClelland.  I  wish  to  suggest  to  the  visiting  dele- 
gates that  they  are  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  first 
time  in  the  twenty-one  years  of  the  existence  of  this  associa- 
tion ;  they  are  here  for  the  first  time  to  hold  their  meeting  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  I  beg  to  remind  them  that  this 
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state has  always  been   an  humb'e  disciple  and  student  of  the 
v.-rv  interesting  and  important  questions  that  concern  the  penal 

in.  It  was  in  this  state  that  the  first  concerted  movement 
was  made  by  the  Quaker  of  Philadelphia  for  the  amelioration 
of  prison  life.  The  state  is  represented  by  the  two  particular 

ins,  that  of  solitary  confinement  and  that  of  the  congre- 
gate system,  as  it  exists  in  no  other  state  in  the  Union.  These 
systems  have  able  representatives  here,  and  they  will  no  doubt 
discuss  in  an  interesting  manner  all  the  peculiarities  of 
the  different  systems.  The  state  is  represented  too  in  its 
treatment  of  its  criminals  by  the  benign  system,  benign  feeling 
of  the  Quaker,  and  by  that  strong  adherence  to  justice  that  is 
shown  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  by  the  Scotch-Irish 
element  that  mainly  have  settled  these  cities.  Thus  it  is  that 
justice  is  tempered  with  mercy.  As  we  do  not  have  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Commonwealth,  and  we  have  his  representative, 
General  McClelland,  I  will  call  on  him  first  to  extend  a  word  of 
welcome  to  the  delegates,  of  ihis  twenty-first  meeting  of  the 
National  Prison  Association.. 

ADDRESS   BY    GENERAL,   WILLIAM   MCCLELLAND  ; 
ADJUTANT    GENERAL   OF   PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  National 
Prison  Association  :  It  is  a  matter  of  very  great  regret  to  me 
that  Governor  Pattison  has  been  unable  to  be  here  this  even- 
ing. I  know  how  greatly  interested  he  is  in  your  work,  and 
that  it  was  his  desire  to  be  here.  But  owing  to  other  engage- 
ments in  a  different  part  of  the  state  he  was  compelled  to  send 
me  as  a  poor  substitute.  At  his  request  I  am  here  to  proffer 
to  you  a  welcome  to  Pennsylvania.  Your  association  is  con- 
stituted by  the  voluntary  coming  together  of  large  hearted,  un- 
selfish Americans.  The  country  is  the  better  that  your  asso- 
ciation was  organized,  your  object  being  a  most  worthy  one— 
to  better  the  condition  of  the  unfortunate  inmates  of  our  penal 
and  reformatory  institutions.  These  unfortunates  should  have 
all  the  helps,  encouragement  and  consideration  that  sympa- 
thetic hearts  can  give,  not  only  while  under  restraint,  but, 
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which  is  more  important  to  them  and  to  society,  when  re- 
lieved from  restraint  they  are  attempting  honestly  to  make 
amends  for  the  past  by  leading  a  correct  life. 

This  association  should  have  the  earnest,  substantial  as- 
sistance of  well  disposed  people  everywhere.  I  understand 
that  this  is  the  twenty-first  Congress  of  the  National  Prison 
Association.  I  desire  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  evidence 
of  the  permanency  of  your  organization,  and  also  that  it  be- 
comes of  full  age  within  the  borders  of  Pennsylvania,  a  state 
wherein  much  has  been  done  and  much  is  being  done  to  lessen 
the  evils  arising  from  prison  confinement.  Should  the  sessions 
of  your  Congress  this  year  tend  to  develop  increased  interest 
among  the  good  people  of  this  community,  in  good  work,  the 
immediate  and  ultimate  effect  will  be  far  reaching  and  helpful 
to  all.  That  your  stay  here  may  be  pleasant  and  your  deliber- 
ations for  the  welfare  of  those  in  whom  you  are  interested  is, 
I  assure  you,  the  sincere  wish  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania. 
That  also,  as  you  leave  here  and  continue  going  about  doing  good 
you  may  carry  with  you  only  pleasant  remembrances  of  Pitts- 
burg  and  Pennsylvania.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  I  desire  to 
extend  to  you  one  and  all  a  most  cordial  welcome  to  Penn- 
sylvania. 

HON.    H.    I.    GOURLEY   SAID  : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  National  Prison  Congress  :  It 
is  to  me  a  pleasing  duty  to  extend  to  you,  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  Pittsburg,  a  cordial  welcome  to  our  city.  Our 
people  are  in  sympathy  with  the  objects  and  aims  of  your  as- 
sociation, and  while  they  offer  you  their  most  kindly  greetings, 
they  bid  you  an  earnest  godspeed  in  your  philanthropic  work. 

The  world  owes  John  How  ard  an  enduring  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  his  imperishable  work  of  reform  in  the  prisons  and 
hospitals  of  Europe.  By  his  untiring  efforts  he  persistently 
exposed  to  the  shuddering  gaze  of  mankind  the  shocking  bar- 
barities and  loathsome  secrets  of  those  dens  of  suffering,  until 
an  enlightened  and  awakened  people  remedied  the  monstrous 
wrongs. 

Perhaps  no  other  man  ever  lived  who  did  so  much  to  re- 
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lieve  human  misery  and  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the  wretched 
and  unfortunate  portion  of  the  human  race.  When  he  died, 
one  hundred  years  ago,  the  poor  serf,  the  abused  sailor,  the 
friendless  prisoner  lost  a  friend  and  father.  In  the  grand 
achievements  of  his  life  he  left  to  the  world  a  monument  bear- 
ing an  inscription  which  bids  each  one  of  us,  in  his  measure, 
and  according  to  his  opportunities,  to  remember  the  imperish- 
able words,  "  Go  and  do  likewise." 

And  so,  John  Howard,  though  dead,  yet  speaks  to  the 
living ;  and  inspired  by  his  illustrous  example  and  by  his 
sublime  teachings,  the  philanthropic  men  and  women  of  this 
day  and  hour  and  the  benevolent  associations,  such  as  yours, 
to  which  this  grand  century  has  given  birth,  have  taken  up 
and  are  advancing  the  great  work  which  he  laid  down.  On 
our  own  continent,  in  our  new-born  republic,  the  investiga- 
tions and  revelations  of  Howard  brought  forth  their  earliest 
fruit. 

To  Philadelphia,  in  our  own  State  of  Pennsylvania,  belongs 
the  honor  of  having  organized,  in  1776,  the  first  Prison 
Reform  Association  known  to  the  world.  Although  this 
organization,  known  as  the  "  Philadelphia  Society  for  Assisting 
Distressed  Prisoners,"  was  discontinued  on  the  entrance  of  the 
British  army  into  that  city  in  1777,  it  was,  in  1787,  revived 
again  through  the  instrumentality  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and 
other  good  citizens,  and  from  that  time  until  now  it  has,  I 
believe,  continued  to  prosecute  its  benificent  work. 

Did  time  permit,  I  might  recite  some  of  the  atrocious 
abuses  of  the  city  prison  of  Philadelphia  at  the  early  dawn  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  which  were  exposed  and  corrected 
through  the  efforts  of  the  society  to  which  I  have  referred. 
They  are  matters  of  history,  and  to  those  who  dispute  the 
necessity,  or  doubt  the  wisdom  of  such  organizations,  I  would 
say  "Go  and  search  the  records." 

The  abolition  of  the  branding-iron,  the  pillory  and  the 
whipping-post,  the  ameliorations  of  the  moral  and  physical 
condition  of  the  prisoner  and  the  introduction  of  labor  into 
the  prison  constituted  some  of  the  immediate  results  of  the 
benevolent  efforts  of  the  Philadelphia  Society. 
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In  the  light  of  the  fact  that  these  reforms  were  effected 
long  before  the  horrors  of  Newgate  Prison  were  revealed  to 
the  world  by  Elizabeth  Fry,  and  a  quarter  of  a  century  before 
the  most  enlightened  nations  across  the  sea  had  even  contem- 
plated the  enactment  of  remedial  laws,  we  must  conclude  that 
in  that  early  day  Pennsylvania  led  the  world  in  the  progressive 
movements  touching  the  treatment  and  care  of  prisoners,  and 
securing  the  reforms  demanded  by  an  advanced  age  in  the 
enactment  of  criminal  law. 

In  the  construction,  discipline  and  management  of  prisons 
in  this  country,  wonderful  progress  has  been  made  during  the 
past  ten  years.  There  is,  moreover,  a  growing  sentiment  not 
only  in  favor  of  such  a  classification  of  these  institutions  as  shall 
afford  separate  confinement  for  young  persons  convicted  of 
their  first  offence,  but  also  in  favor*  of  separate  prisons  for 
women,  to  be  under  the  management  and  control  of  women. 
The  wisdom  of  such  a  policy  is  demonstrated  by  the  success 
of  the  reformatories  at  Elmira,  New  York  ;  Concord,  Massa- 
chusetts ;  Huntington,  Pennsylvania  ;  and  by  the  prisons  for 
women  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  and  Sherborn,  Massachusetts. 

To  the  society  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  to  the  kindred 
associations  organized  under  the  progressive  teachings  of  this 
enlightened  century  must  be  attributed  the  reforms  so  appar- 
ent in  the  management  and  dicipline  of  the  prisons  of  the 
United  States.  Much  has  been  accomplished  in  the  past ; 
much  remains  yet  to  be  done. 

How  shall  we  reclaim  the  criminal  while  we  punish  him  ? 
On  this  all  important  question,  I  have  neither  the  knowedge 
nor  the  experience  to  speak.  And  yet,  I  feel  that  there  is  a 
way  by  which  the  great  mass  of  those  confined  in  our  jails  and 
penitentiaries  may  be  reached  and  restored  to  an  honorable 
manhood. 

That  great  apostle  of  temperance,  John  B.  Gough,  once 
said  :  "  Away  up  a  great  many  pair  of  stairs,  in  a  very  remote 
corner,  easily  passed  by,  there  is  a  door,  and  on  that  door  is 
written  '  woman.  '  And  so  in  the  heart  of  the  vile  outcast, 
away  up  a  great  many  pair  of  stairs,  in  a  very  remote  corner, 
easily  passed  by,  there  is  a  door,  on  which  is  written  '  man.' 
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"  Here  is  our  business,  to  find  that  door.  It  may  take  time  ; 
but  begin  and  knock.  Don't  get  tired  ;  but  remember  God's 
long  suffering  for  us  and  keep  on  knocking  a  long  time  if  need 
be.  Don't  get  weary  if  there  is  no  answer ;  remember  him 
whose  locks  were  wet  with  the  dew.  Knock  on — just  try  it — 
you  try  it ;  and  just  so  sure  as  you  do,  by-and-by,  will  the 
quivering  lip  and  the  starting  tear  tell,  you  have  knocked  at 
the  heart  of  a  man  and  not  of  a  brute." 

"Our  age  and  history,"  says  Emerson,  "for  these 
thousand  years,  has  not  been  the  history  of  kindness  but  of 
selfishness.  Our  distrust  is  very  expensive.  The  money  we 
spend  for  courts  and  prisons  is  very  illy  laid  out.  We  make, 
by  distrust,  the  thief  and  burglar,  and  incendiary,  and  by  our 
court  and  jail  we  keep  him  so.  Our  acceptance  of  the  senti- 
ment of  love  throughout  Christendom  for  a  season  would  bring 
the  felon  and  the  outcast  to  our  side  in  tears,  with  the  devotion 
of  his  faculties  to  our  service.  See  this  wide  society  of  labor- 
ing men  and  women.  We  allow  ourselves  to  be  served  by 
them.  We  live  apart  from  them ,  and  meet  them  without  a 
salute  in  the  streets. 

"Let  our  affection  flow  out  to  our  fellows  ;  it  would  operate 
in  a  day  the  greatest  of  all  revolutions.  The  state  must  learn 
to  consider  the  poor  man,  and  all  voices  must  speak  for  him. 
Every  child  that  is  born  must  have  a  chance  for  his  bread." 

Idleness  is  the  sepulchre  of  the  living  man  whether  he  be 
out  of  prison  or  in  it.  A  man  who  has  nothing  to  do  is  the 
devil's  companion.  All  the  toiling  world  is  in  league  against 
him,  and  there  is  really  nothing  left  to  him  but  sin.  Every 
prisoner,  therefore,  who  is  able  to  work  should  be  engaged  in 
productive  toil  ;  and  the  young  in  reformatory  institutions 
should  receive  such  industrial  training  as  will  fit  them  for 
earning  an  honest  livlihood  when  their  term  of  imprisonment 
shall  have  ended. 

We  have  been  taught  from  our  earliest  childhood  that 
"knowledge  is  power.  "  But  the  world  is  beginning  to  learn 
that  ignorance  is  power.  From  ignorance  spring  the  evil 
tendencies  of  men  which  develop  into  misery  and  crime. 
Ignorant-  peoples  our  jails  and  prisons  and  penitentiaries. 
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With  all  our  light,  with  all  our  teaching,  with  all  our  progress, 
ignorance  still  throws  its  dark  and  hurtful  shadow  over  the 
grandest  century  that  has  ever  blessed  the  world.  Examine 
the  records  of  crime,  and  you  will  discover  that  ignorance  is  the 
destructive  power  which  has  made  ninetenths  of  the  criminals 
of  the  world.  Search  the  statistics  of  drunkenness  and  its  at- 
tendant sufferings  and  crimes,  or  look  into  the  annals  of  pauper- 
ism and  you  will  find  that,  to  a  large  extent,  ignorance  is  the 
productive  soil  from  which  these  bitter  fruits  have  grown. 

"  To  a  greater  extent  than  many  of  us  believe,  the  sins  and 
errors  and  crimes  of  the  world  were  born  of,  and  have  been 
perpetuated  by,  circumstances." 

Here  is  a  man.  He  was  at  his  birth,  forsaken  by  those 
who  should  have  been  his  shield  and  protection.  He  has  from 
his  childhood  been  neglected  of  society.  He  grew  up  with 
naked  feet,  naked  head,  in  rags,  and  without  knowing  what  to 
do  to  live.  He  cannot  read,  he  does  not  know  that  there  are 
laws  over  his  head,  or  that  there  is  a  Heaven  above  him.  "He 
had  no  hearth,  no  roof,  no  family,  no  belief,  no  book.  He  is  a 
blind  soul.  His  intelligence  never  opened,  for  intelligence, 
like  flowers,  only  opens  to  the  light  ;  and  he  is  in  darkness. 
However  he  must  live  and  eat.  Society  has  made  a  brute  of 
him,  and  hunger  has  at  last  made  him  a  thief."  He  is  one  of 
our  criminals. 

There  is  in  the  world  a  mighty  brotherhood  of  just  such 
human  beings.  Men  and  women  who  have  become  criminals 
and  outcasts  through  the  irresistble  force  of  perverse  circum- 
stances. 

In  our  efforts,  therefore,  to  restore  the  inmates  of  our 
prisons  to  an  honorable  manhood  and  pure  womanhood,  let  us 
remember  the  immortal  teachings  of  him  whose  mission  to  the 
world  was  to  save  the  lost.  Let  us  have  light !  The  dark 
shadows  of  night  disappear  before  the  effulgent  rays  of  the  ris- 
ing sun  ;  and  so  I  have  faith  that  education,  moral  education, 
intellectual  education,  industrial  education  will  accomplish  a 
great  work  toward  the  banishment  of  crime  and  the 
reformation  of  the  criminal.  I  have  faith  in  teaching ; 
and  I  believe  that  the  earnest  teachers  of  this  age 
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are  mighty  instruments  under  Almighty  God  for  the   redemp- 
tion of  the  world  and  the  elevation  of  the  human  race. 

Where  crime  is  the  disease,  knowledge  is  the  antidote.  As 
has  been  truly  said,  "  Society  may  survive  the  pestilence 
and  may  escape  from  the  famine  ;  but  the  demon  of  ignorance 
with  his  attendant  crimes  and  vices  will  pursue  her  into  her 
most  peaceful  haunts,  destroying  her  institutions  and  convert- 
ing into  a  wilderness  the  paradise  of  social  and  domestic  life." 
Over,  and  above  and  beyond  the  duty  of  punishing  the  crimi- 
nal, there  is,  therefore,  resting  upon  us,  upon  the  state,  and 
upon  the  nation  the  higher  duty  of  preventing  crime.  We 
may  not  be  able  to  reclaim  the  hardened  criminal,  but  through 
the  instrumentality  of  a  broad,  liberal  and  all-embracing  educa- 
tion we  can  throw  around  the  boys  and  girls  of  this  generation 
an  impenetrable  shield  which  shall  protect  them  from  the 
assaults  of  evil. 

Our  system  of  education  must  throw  its  protecting  arms 
around  every  child  of  the  republic. 

Victor  Hugo  has  written:  "Paris  lias  a  child,  and  the 
forest  has  a  bird  ;  the  bird  is  called  the  sparrow  ;  the  child  is 
called  the  gamin." 

The  pale,  ragged,  deserted,  homeless  children  so  patheti- 
cally described  by  that  great  man  of  France  are  found  in  the 
streets  of  our  own  great  cities.  Let  your  beneficient  work 
reach  out  to  them.  Take  them  by  the  hands  and  lift  them  up. 
Let  the  moral  teaching  of  the  age  leave  its  impress  upon  them. 
Educate  them  ;  make  them  if  needs  be,  in  truth,  the  wards  of 
the  state,  to  the  end  that  they  may  become  "  flames  in  the 
light  rather  than  will-o-the-wisps  in  the  gloom." 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  attention 
Trusting  that  your  deliberations  may  redound  to  the  advantage 
of  prison  management,  and  tend  to  the  abatement  of  crime  not 
only  in  this  goodly  land  of  ours,  but  the  world  over,  and  hop- 
ing that  your  visit  to  these  cities  may  be  as  pleasant  to  you  as 
it  will  be  agreeable  to  our  people,  I  again  bid  you  welcome. 

EX-PRESIDENT   HAYES   SAID  I 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  It  is  plain  enough 
from  the  speeches — the  very  agreeable  speeches — to  which  we 
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have  just  listened,  that  we  have  made  no  mistake  in  coming  to 
Pennsylvania.  In  your  opening  remarks  you  let  drop  a 
suggestion  about  the  lateness  of  the  period  of  our  coming.  It 
plainly  enough  appears  that  we  need  not  have  come  sooner 
on  account  of  any  necessity  there  may  be  in  Pennsylvania 
or  to  Pittsburg  for  increased  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject. On  our  own  account  we  perhaps  should  have  come 
earlier.  We  find  here  that  which  is  not  found  everywhere. 
Perhaps  the  obstacle  we  most  fear  and  dread  in  connection 
with  the  reform  we  have  at  heart  is  that  people  will  not  con- 
sider the  question.  They  are  not  likely  to  differ  widely  from 
us  after  hearing  what  is  thought  upon  the  subject,  but  simply 
the  good  people,  the  influential  people,  the  mass  of  people, 
those  who  determine  by  choice  the  representatives  who  are  to 
make  and  execute  the  laws,  do  not  consider  the  importance  of 
this  great  subject.  They  do  not  consider  how  vital  it  is  to 
them  that  the  best,  the  wisest  treatment  possible  should  be 
accorded  to  all  who  come  within  the  scope  of  this  inquiry.  The 
Governor  of  the  state  is  here  represented  by  General  McClel- 
land, who  with  straightforward,  earnest  words  shows  us  that 
he  is  in  full  sympathy  with  the  aims  and  purposes  of  this 
society.  And  then  comes  the  Mayor  of  this  wonderful  city  at 
the  head  of  the  Ohio,  and  with  his  zeal  and  elo- 
quence makes  us  feel  a  little  ashamed.  We  are  glad  to  have 
such  a  recruit  as  he  is.  He  has  the  enthusiasm  of  a  new  con- 
vert (I  am  not  sure  that  he  is  a  new  convert.)  The  speech  we 
have  listened  to  with  so  much  satisfaction  is  evidently  the  tal  k  of 
one  who  has  been  over  the  subject  again  and  again.  When  we 
are  in  a  state  like  this  one  of  the  great  purposes  is  to  increase 
the  force  of  our  organization,  by  adding  to  our  members  those 
who  are  ready  and  able  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  work. 
Here  is  one  opportunity.  We  take  him,  we  accept  him.  It  is 
something  more  than  your  welcome,  Mr.  Mayor,  we  count  you 
as  one  of  our  recruits.  (Laughter  and  applause).  We  trust 
you  will  bring  with  you  a  host  of  these  intelligent  people.  We 
are  not  in  need  of  funds  much,  our  treasury,  I  believe  is  not 
empty,  but  the  one  that  joins  us  adds  something  to  the  general 
force  that  is  trying  to  awaken  the  people  to  contribute  their 
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devotion  to  this  question.  I  therfore  feel  like  thanking  General 
McClelland  and  Mayor  Gourley  for  their  pleasant  and  encour- 
aging endorsraent  of  what  we  are  doing  and  for  the  welcome 
they  have  extended.  As  to  welcomes  we  are  getting  used  to 
them  now.  In  twenty-one  years  we  have  heard  a  great  many. 
I  knew  perfectly  well  from  what  some  of  us  have  learned  of 
Pittsburg,  that  there  was  here  a  hospitable  welcome  for  every 
good  cause.  It  is  one  of  the  facts  about  this  goodly  region 
that  those  who  visit  you  once,  in  behalf  of  anything  that  is 
worthy,  want  to  come  again.  They  cannot  come  too  often. 
And  so,  my  friends,  speakers  of  the  evening,  I  thank  you  again 
for  the  welcome  you  have  extended  to  us. 

This  plain  paper,  setting  forth  a  few— only  three  or  four — 
ideas  upon  the  general  subject,  while  it  will  not  have  anything 
in  the  way  of  style  that  will  add  to  its  force  or  give  it  charm, 
yet  I  do  believe  that  there  is  something  in  it  concerning  the 
four  things  upon  which  I  mainly  dwell,  that  if  properly  carried 
out  in  every  community,  will  greatly  aid  the  common  cause. 

The  subject  of  Prison  Reform  lacks  the  interest  of  novelty. 
This  is  especially  true  in  this  community  where  it  has  been 
made  familiar  by  the  discussions  of  the  press,  of  the  pulpit, 
and  by  the  presence  in  your  city  of  one  of  the  noted  penal  insti- 
tutions of  our  country — an  institution  which  a  very  high 
authority,  Rev.  Fred.  H.  Wines,  speaks  of  as,  "perhaps  the 
finest  prison  structure,  in  its  general  arrangement,  and  in  all  its 
details  on  this  continent."  Although  the  phrase, prison  reform, 
and  the  general  facts  and  arguments  relating  to  it,  are  well 
understood  the  need  for  more  knowledge,  more  investigation, 
more  discussion,  to  the  end  that  there  may  be  a  wider  and 
deeper  interest,  and  especially  more  practical  and  solid  work  on 
this  important  question,  does  not  grow  less.  The  beneficient 
influence  of  local,  state  and  national  societies  upon  prisons, 
and  prison  dicipline  and  management,  are  plainly  visible  in 
Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Maryland  and  other 
states,  but  after  all  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  large  majority  of 
the  prisoners  accused  or  convicted  of  crime  in  the  United 
States  are  dealt  with  in  defiance  of  just  and  wise  principles  in 
these  four  vital  particulars  : 
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1.  The  young  and  the.thoughtless — the  beginners  in  law  break- 
ing, and  the  accidental  criminals  suspected  of  guilt,   are  ar- 
rested and  lodged  in  city  prisons  or  county  jails,  and  there   de- 
tained  for  trial,   huddled   together  with    old    and    hardened 
offenders  to  be  educated  and  trained  in  the  whole  art  and   mys- 
tery of  criminal  life. 

2.  Professional  criminals  are  sentenced  for  short   terms   ac- 
cording to  the  supposed  enormity   of  their  respective   crimes, 
and  at  the  end  of  their  terms  are  sent  forth  to  prey  again  upon 
society  and  to  tempt  and  to  instruct  others  to  lead  lives  of  in- 
famy and  of  hostility  to  the  welfare  of  the  public. 

3.  Prisoners  are  discharged  at  the  end  of  their  terms  under 
such  circumstances  that  the  imminent  chances   of  ex-convicts, 
with  all  the  world  against  them,  are  that  they  will  be  compelled 
to  make  a  living  by  a  return  to   their  evil  ways,    and  be   con- 
firmed in  their  enmity  to  the  well  being  and  good  order  of 
society. 

4.  Our   prisons   in   many,   if   not    most  cases,   are   under 
wardens  and  other  prison  officers  who  hold  their  places  as  politi- 
cal appointments,  liable  to  be  removed  without  regard  to  quali- 
fications or  experience  on  merely  partisan  considerations. 

These  four  pregnant  facts,  even  if  no  other  causes  are  in 
operation,  would  sufficiently  explain  the  increase  of  crime  in 
the  United  States.  If  the  jails  and  lock-ups  in  our  country— 
four  or  five  thousand  in  number — are  in  truth  as  they  have  been 
often  aptly  termed,  in  most  cases  compulsory  schools  of  crime, 
maintained  at  the  public  expense,  we  shall  have  from  this  quar- 
ter alone,  an  accession  to  the  criminal  classes  in  each  decade  of 
perhaps  forty  thousand  trained  experts  in  crime.  Surely  al- 
most any  change  in  dealing  with  the  young — with  the  beginners 
in  law  breaking  would  be  an  improvement  on  the  prevailing 
system.  Jails  and  prisons  so  constructed  and  managed  as  to 
keep  separate  their  inmates,  such  as  are  found  in  several  states, 
and  in  Europe,  would  afford  an  adequate  remedy  for  the  evil.  Un- 
til this  can  be  done  it  would  be  far  better  to  cut  down  largely 
the  number  of  arrests  and  committals  of  the  young. 

The  case  of  professional  criminals  has  been  largely  discussed 
and  is  well  understood  by  prison  officers  and  those  who   are 
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specially  interested  in  prison  reform.  But  it  does  not  attract 
the  attention  of  the  general  public  nor  of  law  makers.  The 
salient  facts  are  universally  known.  Professional  pick-pockets, 
burglars  and  thieves,  thoroughly  known  as  such  by  police  de- 
tectives, are  in  all  the  large  cities  plying  their  vocation.  They 
haunt  all  great  assemblies.  Recently,  at  Detroit,  on  an  occa- 
sion that  drew  multitudes  to  that  city,  in  one  day  over  forty 
professional  criminals  were  identified,  arrested  and  held  in  cus- 
tody several  days  and  until  the  crowds  of  visitors  dispersed  to 
their  homes.  No  specific  crime  could  be  proved  against  them 
— they  were  released  without  prosecution — but  of  course  no 
suits  for  false  imprisonment  were  brought  against  the  officers 
who  detained  them.  Such  facts  as  these  are  daily  spread  before 
the  public  by  the  press.  But  this  blot  upon  our  criminal  juris- 
prudence still  remains.  Hence  the  necessity  for  such  meetings 
as  this  to  call  public  attention,  to  arouse  public  interest,  to 
bring  to  bear  public  opinion  upon  this  monstrous  abuse.  The 
professional  criminal  belongs  in  prison,  where  he  should  be 
kept  at  work  earning  an  honest  living.  How  long  should  he 
be  kept  there  ?  The  answer  is  plain  :  until  he  is  cured  of  his 
criminal  habits  if  it  keeps  him  a  convict  until  the  end  of  his 
life. 

To  the  unreflecting  a'l  this  may  seem  hard,  stated  bluntly  as 
I  have  given  it.  But  this  is  clearly  one  of  the  cases  in  which 
the  way  of  the  transgressor  if  now  safe  and  pleasant,  should,  in 
the  interest  of  society,  be  made  "  hard."  There  is  ample  scope 
for  the  indulgence  of  humane  feeling  and  the  practice  of  char- 
ity in  dealing  with  our  brothers,  the  criminals,  in  those  test- 
ing days  of  temptation  and  peril  when  we  see  our  convicts  pass- 
ing out  of  the  safety  of  the  prison  into  the  dangers  of  freedom. 
What  has  society,  what  has  the  law,  what  have  individuals 
done  to  protect  and  encourage  the  ex-convict  on  his  discharge 
from  imprisonment  ?  Is  there  no  humane  obligation,  is  there 
no  Christian  duty  to  shield,  if  possible,  these  victims  of  the  law 
from  the  perils  that  threaten  them  on  every  hand  ?  To  meet 
this  demand  and  to  do  what  is  needed  is  beset  with  difficulties. 
But  they  are  not  insurmountable.  The  chief  difficulty  is  not  in 
the  way,  but  in  the  will,  to  accomplish  the  desired  result.  A 
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writer  of  repute,  the  secretary  of  the  Howard  Association,  of 
London,  Mr.  William  Tallack,  says :  "  A  union  of  voluntary 
and  individual  efforts  with  official  action  is  very  desirable,  if 
not  indeed  essential  in  organizing  for  the  assistance  of  dis- 
charged prisoners.  There  were  in  1888  about  seventy  dis- 
charged prisoners'  aid  societies  in  England  and  Wales  ;  or 
rather  more  than  the  number  of  prisons."  The  government 
distributes  annually  about  $20,000  amongst  the  English  Dis- 
charged Prisoners  agency  on  condition  that  an  amount  equal  to 
the  sum  granted  in  each  case  shall  be  contributed  by  local  pri- 
vate beneficence.  It  is  believed  that  the  efforts  put  forth  in 
Great  Britain  of  late  years  for  the  aid  of  discharged  prisoners, 
have  materially  contributed  to  reduce  the  number  of  criminals. 
Mr.  Tallack  says:  "Discharged  prisoners  are  a  peculiarly 
'  feeble  folk.'  The  difficulties  and  temptations  which  beset  them 
are  powerful,  while  their  own  strength  is  very  small.  They 
need  the  kind  vigilance  and  wise  help  of  societies  and  individ- 
uals." 

Merit,  ability,  experience,  ought  to  be  the  controlling  con- 
sideration in  all  appointments  of  prison  officers.  Mere  partisan 
appointments  corrupt  the  prison  and  add  no  strength  or  pres- 
tige to  the  political  party  that  makes  them.  It  was  said  in  the 
war,  a  good  colonel  makes  a  good  regiment.  A  good  warden 
with  ample  power,  will  make  a  better  prison,  even  under  a  bad 
system,  than  a  poor  warden  under  the  best  system.  The  spoils 
doctrine  is  nowhere  more  out  of  place  than  when  it  controls  the 
appointment  of  prison  officials. 

When  prison  reform  began  its  work  in  Europe  and  America 
no  words  could  adequately  describe  the  conditions  of  the  prison 
in  even  the  most  enlightened  nations.  It  was  horrible  and 
shocking  beyond  the  power  of  language  to  tell.  The  prevailing 
sentiment  with  those  who  questioned  the  necessity  for  reform 
was  that  the  valid  motive  to  deter  the  guilty  from  crime  was 
the  fear  of  punishment.  No  doubt  the  dread  of  punishment  is 
an  element  to  be  regarded  in  all  prison  dicipline.  But  its 
power  has  been  in  all  the  past,  and  still  is,  greatly  over-rated. 

In  illustration  of  this  point  I  read  a  short  editorial  of  recent 
date  from  an  English  newspaper,  the  Leeds  Mercury,  of  Satur- 
day, August  29th,  1891  : 
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"  It  surely  is  a  long  while  since  there  was  such  a  succession 
of  horrible  deeds  as  have  recently  been  brought  to  light  in  this 
country.  Unhappily,  the  North  of  England  has  contributed 
a  large  proportion  of  the  black  list.  Last  week  several  men 
were  put  to  death  by  the  hangman,  having  been  found  guilty  of 
taking  the  lives  of  their  fellows,  and  it  might  have  been  hoped 
that  for  a  brief  time  at  least  the  public  mind  would  cease  to  be 
shocked  by  similar  atrocities.  There  has  been  no  respite,  how- 
ever. For  some  people  the  scaffold  has  no  terrors  when  their 
brutal  passions  are  aroused.  There  was  a  servant  girl  murdered 
at  the  Ivy  House  Inn,  Linthwaite  near  Huddersfield,  at  the  close 
of  last  week.  The  ruffian  had  stabbed  her  in  the  throat  after 
having,  it  is  believed,  attempted  to  outrage  her.  At  Stockton- 
on-Tees  on  Saturday  last,  a  woman  was  found  in  her  house  dead, 
and  shockingly  mutilated.  A  man  with  whom  she  had  been 
living  afterwards  gave  himself  up  to  the  police,  confessing  that 
he  had  attacked  her  with  an  axe  while  she  was  cleaning  the 
fender,  and  then  used  a  knife  'to  put  her  out  of  her  misery.' 
At  Bolton,  on  Sunday,  a  married  woman  died  from  a  gash  in  her 
throat,  which  she  alleged  had  been  inflicted  by  her  husband  in  a 
quarrel.  The  man  has  been  discharged  by  the  magistrates,  how- 
ever. On  Sunday  at  Manchester,  a  man  stabbed  his  brother  to 
the  heart  with  a  chisel.  At  Burnley  a  young  woman  has  con- 
fessed that  she  choked  her  baby,  and  then  put  it  in  a  tin  box  in 
which  the  decomposed  remains  have  been  discovered.  A  few 
days  ago  the  body  of  a  lad  was  found  at  Natherton,  near  Cannock, 
secreted  over  an  oven  in  his  father's  house.  The  lower  part  of 
the  face  had  been  blown  away,  probably  by  a  gunshot.  His 
elder  brother  has  been  arrested.  At  Hull,  the  bodies  of  a  young 
married  woman  and  her  child  were  taken  from  a  timber  pond 
on  bunday  morning,  and  a  coroner's  jury  has  returned  a  verdict 
of  'wilful  murder'  against  the  mother,  while  finding  that  she 
herself  committed  suicide.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  more 
shocking  cases  which  have  been  reported  during  the  week." 

Mr.  Fred.  H.  Wines  says:  "All  human  motives  in  the  last 
analysis  may  be  reduced  to  two,  namely  hope  and  fear.  Of 
these  two  hope  is  by  far  the  greater  and  most  ennobling. "  For 
reformation  in  prison  he  wisely  says,  the  bases  are  "labor, 
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education  and  religion."  To  prevent  crime — to  remove  temp- 
tation— the  same  means,  labor,  education,  religion,  with  the  added 
stimulus  which  hope  gives  where  employment  and  opportunity 
are  within  the  reach  of  all,  will  furnish  society  its  surest  relief. 

Finally,  the  vital  question  is:  will  society  take  up  the  subject 
and  see  that  i^s  representatives  and  agents  who  make  and  exe- 
cute the  laws  shall  understand  and  do  their  whole  duty  with  re- 
spect to  the  causes  of  crime  and  the  treatment  of  the  criminal  ? 
Society  and  its  members  suffer  greatly  by  crime,  and  in  every  com- 
munity they  are  in  some  substantial  degree  responsible  for  the 
crimes  by  which  they  suffer.  Crime,  its  causes,  its  results  and 
its  treatment  are  in  a  very  real  and  deep  sense  part  of  the  busi- 
ness of  every  community  and  of  all  its  members.  On  this  head 
whenever  I  touch  upon  it  I  recall  and  quote  from  a  weighty 
speech,  at  one  of  our  earlier  meetings,  by  Governor  Seymour  of 
New  York. 

In  his  inaugural  address  as  President  of  this  Association 
he  said  : 

' k  We  are  apt  to  look  upon  the  inmates  of  prisons  as  excep- 
tional men,  unlike  the  mass  of  our  people.  We  feel  that  they 
are  thorns  in  the  body  politic,  which  should  be  drawn  out  and 
pat  where  they  will  do  no  harm.  We  regard  them  as  men  who 
run  counter  to  the  currents  of  society,  thus  making  disorder  and 
mischief.  These  are  errors.  In  truth  criminals  are  men  who 
in  a  great  degree  are  moved  by  the  impulses  around  them;  their 
characters  are  formed  by  the  civilization  in  which  they  move. 
They  are  in  many  respects,  the  representative  men  of  the 
country.  Crimes  always  take  the  hues  and  aspects  of  the  country 
in  which  they  are  committed.  They  show  not  only  guilty  men 
but  a  guilty  people.  The  world  deems  those  nations  to  be  de- 
based where  crime  abounds.  It  does  not  merely  say  that  the 
laws  are  unwise,  or  that  the  judiciary  is  corrupt,  but  it  charges 
the  guilt  home  to  the  whole  society." 

Society  can  not  safely  neglect  its  criminals.  The  cost  of  crime 
is  a  burden  on  every  public  treasury,  and  finds  its  way  to  every 
man's  pocket.  Its  calamities  are  no  respecters  of  persons.  They 
reach  the  purest  domestic  circles  and  the  happiest  homes.  The 
'golden  rule '  is  as  sound  in  the  eye  of  a  true  public  and  private* 
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self  interest  as  it  is  in  religion.  The  doctrine  of  Cain  is  no  more 
false  in  religion  than  it  is  in  philosophy  and  common  sense. 
"  "We  cure  indeed  our  brothers'  keepers" 


SECOND  DAY— SUNDAY. 

'THHE  Sunday  morning  session   of  the  Prison  Congress  was 
held  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.     The  annual  ser- 
mon was  preached  by  the  Rev.  George  T.  Purves,  D.  D.,  Pastor 
of  the  church. 

The  Sunday  night  session  was  held  in  the  Duquesne  The- 
atre on  the  invitation  of  Rev.  Dr.  Izer,  pastor  of  Christ's  Meth- 
odist Epispocial  Church,  who  for  the  time  being  were  using 
this  theatre  as  their  place  of  worship  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
struction of  their  church  building  by  fire. 

SERMON  ;  BY  REV.  GEORGE  T.  PURVES,  D.  D. 

"Recompense  to  no  man  evil  for  evil."  Rom.  xii-17. 

"If  thine  enemy  hunge^  feed  him;  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink;  for  in  so 
doing,  thou  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  head."  Rom.  xii-20. 

"Now  we  exhort  you,  brethren,  warn  them  that  are  unruly,  comfort  the 
feeble-minded,  support  the  weak,  be  patient  toward  all  men."  I  Thes.  v-14. 

I  have  been  asked  to  preach  this  morning  before  the  Na- 
tional Prison  Association,  presumably  on  the  ground  that  Christ- 
ianity is  the  acknowledged  motive  power  of  such  philanthropy 
as  the  association  represents.  It  is  undeniably  the  fact  that 
the  teaching  and  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  have  been  the 
source  from  which  the  idea  of  and  consecration  to  such  benev- 
olent work  have  arisen .  The  influence  has  not  always  indeed  been 
conveyed  through  church  channels,  but  that  it  has  emanated 
from  the  Founder  of  the  church  cannot  be  reasonably  question- 
ed. The  practical  love  of  man  has  often  been  forgotten  by 
Christ's  followers,  but  it  undoubtedly  burned  in  the  mind  of 
Christ  himself,  and  by  him  has  it  been  kindled  in  other  breasts. 
Men  may  differ  as  to  the  immediate  cause  by  which  in  particular 
cases  modern  philanthropies  have  been  awakened.  Individual 
philanthropists  also  may  not  always  be  consciously  moved  by 
Christian  motives.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  source 
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from  which  as  a  whole  such  manifestations  of  noble,  disinterest- 
ed benevolence  have  sprung.  We  have  only  to  contrast  the  present 
prevailing  sentiments  with  those  of  the  ancient  classic  world 
when  the  weak  were  regarded  as  burdens  to  be  gotten  rid  of, 
and  captives  as  good  material  out  of  which  to  make  gladiators 
for  the  arena,  and  slaves  as  the  absolute  chattels  of  their  masters 
and  criminals  as  unworthy  of  the  least  consideration;  we  have 
only  to  contrast  it  likewise  with  the  cruel  and  tyrannical  and 
revengeful  customs  which  still  prevail  where  the  better  teach- 
ing of  Christ's  Gospel  has  not  been  felt;  to  see  that  the  love  of 
man  and  the  sweeter,  kinder,  hopeful  thoughts,  which  we  all 
more  or  less  feel  even  to  the  worst  of  men  have  been  drawn 
from  the  effect  upon  us  of  Him  who  with  infinitive  love  descend- 
ed from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  place  that,  as  the  Son  of  Man, 
he  might  seek  and  save  the  lost.  You  may  find  examples  indeed 
of  philanthropy  and  self  sacrifice  before  Christ  lived  and  among 
those  who  knewhim  not.  You  may  find  examples,  alas,  of  selfish- 
ness and  hard  indifference  to  others'  need  since  Christ  lived  and 
among  those  who  profess  to  know  him.  But  none  should  fail 
to  admit  that  to  him  supremely  belongs  the  praise  of  having 
evoked  by  his  own  life,  word,  and  spirit  that  philanthropic 
altruism  which  we  have  all  come  to  regard  as  part  of  the  duty 
of  man. 

Now  the  value  of  this  particular  form  of  philanthropy  which 
asks  our  attention  to-day  arises  on  the  one  hand  from  the  char- 
acter of  its  objects.  I  would  interest  you  in  the  claims  upon 
us  of  those  whom  we  usually  consider  utterly  undeserving. 
The  claims  of  the  unfortunate  need  little  arguing.  Affliction 
moves  to  pity  even  a  heart  of  stone  and  the  duty  of  assistance 
is  at  once  cordially  admitted.  It  now  needs  no  proof  that  we 
should  provide  for  the  helpless,  that  we  should  have  hospitals 
for  the  sick,  and  homes  for  the  friendless  children.  This  much 
advance  at  least  have  we  made  upon  the  cruelty  of  barbarism. 
But  that  the  criminal  has  any  claims  upon  humanity  is  felt  to 
need  proof.  He  is  not  classed  with  the  sick,  nor  ought  he  wholly 
to  be.  He  is  one  that  has  struck  at  the  foundations  on  which  our 
peace  and  quiet  rest.  He  is  a  menace  to  our  property  and  lives. 
Knowing  this,  we  are  apt  to  think  of  all  criminals  as  belonging 
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to  one  class,  rebels  against  society  and  justly  meriting  its  wrath 
and  curse.  On  this  principle  of  indiscriminate  condemnation 
society  has  for  centuries  proceeded  in  its  treatment  of  adjudged 
law  breakers.  As  soon  as  a  human  being  has  once  been  sentenced, 
he  is  too  often  assigned  in  our  thoughts  to  the  class  ot  the  hope- 
less and  the  irredeemable.  It  is  felt  that  he  has  passed  beyond  the 
reach  of  philanthropy  and  must  be  left  to  the  unrelieved  venge- 
ance of  the  law.  It  is  a  bold  step  taken  when  men  deny  this  and 
dare  to  assert  that  even  here  the  domain  of  Christain  philanthropy 
reaches;  when  they  remind  us  that  all  law  breakers  are  not 
equally  sinners;  that  some  may  be  saved  from  sinking  further 
into  the  slough  of  crime ;  that  often  they  have  fallen  through 
circumstances,  the  removal  of  which  may  prevent  a  repetition  of 
the  offence;  that  at  least  the  young  offenders  may  be  saved  and 
that  even  the  hardened  and  vicious  may  be  brought  to  their 
right  minds;  that  at  any  rate  no  human  soul  is  in  this  world 
so  far  sunk  in  sin  as  not  to  be  worth  saving,  if  possible,  for  the 
eternity  to  come.  May  we  believe  this?  Dare  we  carry  our  hope 
so  far?  No  one  familiar  with  the  facts,  can  doubt  it;  and  yet 
the  limitations  which  even  good  men  commonly  place  upon 
their  benevolence  requires  the  cause  of  the  prisoner  to  be  plead- 
ed with  special  courage  and  intelligence. 

And  on  the  other  hand  the  value  of  such  philanthropy  arises 
from  the  immense  elevation  of  the  type  of  Christian  spirit  which 
its  pursuit  requires.  Some  virtues  are  commonplace.  They  con- 
stitute the  first  lessons  of  Christian  lite.  Some  fruits  of  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  are  necessary  products,  found  in  all  in  whom  he  at  all 
resides.  But  others  are  finer  productions  indicative  of  deeper 
sympathy  with  the  mind  ot  Christ  and  of  more  careful  culti- 
vation of  his  world  changing  principles,  and  these  are  those 
which  must  needs  come  into  exercise,  if  a  man  would  engage 
in  work  for  the  confessedly  undeserving.  That  work  implies 
a  breadth  of  view,  a  freedom  from  anything  like  resentment, 
a  purity  of  motive,  a  patience  in  doing  good  which,  quite  a- 
part  from  the  results  achieved,  ought  to  commend  it  as  one  of 
the  ripest  and  fairest  fruits  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 

Hence  I  have  selected,  as  my  text,  these  passages  from  the 
writings  of  the  Apostle,  to  which  many  others  of  similar  tenor 
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be  added,  which  illustrate  the  Christian  temper  from 
which  the  highest  philanthropy  springs  "Recompense  to  no 
man  evil  for  evil."  "If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him;  if  he 
tliir>t,  give  him  drink;  for  in  so  doing  thou  sh  ilt  heap  coals  of 
fire  on  his  head."  "Warn  them  that  are  unruly,  comfort  the 
feeble-minded,  support  the  weak,  be  patient  toward  all  men." 
How  evident  the  divine  origin  of  a  religion  which  even  acci- 
dentally drop  such  gems  of  ethical  instruction!  Note  the  self- 
control,  the  absence  of  resentment,  the  pity,  the  self  forgetting 
love  which  breathes  in  these  exquisite  commandments,  cul- 
minating too  in  that  wide,  yet  most  personal,  that  delicate  und 
most  difficult  command,  so  utterly  opposed  to  natural  impulse, 
so  deep  and  broad  in  its  implications,  "be  patient  toward  all  men." 
These  directions  are  to  find  embodiment  in  society  as  well  as 
in  individual  believers,  and  in  the  former  by  first  being  embodied 
in  the  latter.  They  are  meant  to  be  gradually  wrought  into  our 
legislation  and  into  our  civil  economy  and  into  our  philanthropic 
work  as  the  divine  Spirit  affects  more  and  more  completely  the 
life  of  man,  and  they  seem  to  me  to  express  most  happily  the 
purpose  and  character  of  the  particular  work  in  the  interest  of 
which  I  speak. 

Permit  me  briefly  to  indicate  some  of  the  tboughts  bearing 
£>n  that  work  which  they  suggest. 

1.  They  suggest  in  the  first  place  the  spirit  in  which  punish- 
ment should  be  inflicted  by  Christian  society. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  right  of  society  to  inflict 
punishment  upon  offenders  against  its  peace  and  law.  This 
is  not  only  a  right  but  a  duty.  Some  justify  it  simply  on 
grounds  of  necessity,  looking  to  no  higher  power  than  that 
which  resides  in  the  majority.  We  would  go  further  and  main- 
tain that  it  is  a  bodgiven  right  which  society  may  not  without 
fault  fail  to  wield.  It  is  specifically  granted  in  the  Scripture,  and 
the  officer  of  law,  in  the  discharge  of  his  proper  duties,  is  de- 
scribed by  the  apostle  as'a  "Minister  of  God."  But  from  almost 
every  point  from  which  we  may  view  it,  the  right  is  easily  defen- 
sible. It  may  be  deduced  from  the  right  to  self  protection  which 
is  inalienable  in  both  the  individual  and  the  state.  It  may  be 
deduced  from  the  duty  of  preventing  crime  which  even  the 
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least  paternal  theory  of  government  must  admit;  while  if  it  be 
part  of  our  social  duty  to  reform  the  vicious  and  educate  the  de- 
graded, this  can  only  be  done  when  the  right  of  punishment 
for  wrong-doing  is  made  a  manifest  reality  in  the  eyes  of  the 
community.  If  finally  the  state  be  regarded  as  in  any  sense  a 
divine  institution,  then  its  right  to  punish  the  law  breaker  is 
in  the  same  sense  and  to  the  same  degree  part  of  the  power 
which  it  has  received  from  God.  Whatever  the  ground  on 
which  the  right  is  argued,  the  right  itself  is  certain.  Civil 
punishment  is  no  act  of  tyranny.  It  is  not  the  oppression  of 
the  weak  by  the  strong.  It  is  not  based  on  any  injustice.  It 
is  itself  just.  It  is  a  right  and  duty  which  society  may  not  fail 
to  exercise,  and  the  failure  to  exercise  it  brings  on  society 
in  turn  a  penalty  which  of  itself  proves  that  in  not  punishing 
wrong,  society  has  done  wrong.  It  is,  I  judge,  of  the  highest 
importance  that  we  should  realize  this.  The  arm  of  the  law 
Las  a  right  to  be  strong  as  iron.  It  ought  to  fall  on  the  offend- 
er with  the  swiftness  and  certainty  of  fate.  It  must  show  no 
partiality.  It  must  judge  with  blind  eyes.  It  must  be,  so  far 
as  possible,  resistless  and  inexorable.  Whatever  other  senti- 
ments of  a  kinder  nature  mingle  with  and  guide  the  admin- 
istration of  justice,  they  must  not  subvert  the  law.  However 
disposed  society  may  be  to  forgive,  it  must  not  dispense  forgive- 
ness in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  law  into  contempt.  Such  was 
the  assumption  which  underlay  the  tender  temper  described 
in  our  text.  "Warn  the  unruly."  It  is  not  rendering  evil  for 
evil  to  administer  justice  in  the  established  and  duly  regulated 
way.  For  the  foundation  on  which  the  whole  salvation  of  man 
rests  is  that  the  moral  law  cannot  be  violated;  that  man  cannot 
be  rescued  at  its  expense;  that  the  sacrifice  of  righteousness 
would  be  a  greater  one  than  even  the  sacrifice  of  God's  own 
Son  has  been,  since  the  latter  is  a  sacrifice  which  God  has  made 
to  save  men,  but  the  former  would  be  to  sacrifice  the  universe 
itself  and  so  make  salvation  impossible.  In  like  manner,  edu- 
cation in  this  world  is  only  possible  on  the  basis  of  law;  reform- 
ation is  only  possible  if  the  stern  fact  of  retribution  be  insisted 
on;  rescue  of  the  criminal  can  only  be  accomplished,  if  it  be  kept 
clearly  before  his  mind  that  its  alternative  is  ruin.  Philan- 
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thropy  therefore,  just  as  truly  us  self  protection,  ouglitto  insist 
upon  the  indefeasible  right  and  duty  of  society  to  punish  its 
offenders. 

But  now  the  question  rises,  in  what  spirit  shall  this  be  done. 
It  never  occurred  to  men  for  many  ages  that  it  made  any  differ- 
ence in  what  spirit  it  was  done,  but  we  have  come  to  see  that  this 
is  of  the  highest  moment.  Just  in  this  lies  the  room  for  progress 
from  barbarism  to  Christian  civilization.  At  first  the  right  to 
punish  was  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  personal  revenge.  It 
was  little  more  than  retaliation.  In  the  lowest  grade  of  all,  the 
individual  who  has  been  injured  makes  himself  his  own  defender, 
takes  the  law  into  his  own  hands  and  makes  the  offender  pay 
back  the  injury  in  the  same  coin  in  which  it  has  been  taken. 
Where  such  an  order  of  procedure  is  allowed,  society  does 
nothing  but  countenance  the  punishment  and  approve  the  re- 
prisal. The  whole  procedure  is  nothing  more  than  personal 
revenge.  Then  there  came  a  better  spirit  in  the  administration 
of  punishment.  It  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  individual. 
The  element  of  personal  revenge  was  seen  to  be  itself  wrong. 
Revenge  is  not  justice.  It  does  not  calculate  accurately.  It  is 
itself  the  commission  of  crime,  not  the  punishment  of  it.  It 
stains  the  soul  of  the  executioner  of  law  as  much  as  the  offence 
has  aleady  stained  the  soul  of  the  offender.  And  so  society 
must  take  the  work  of  punishment  upon  itself.  It  must  establish 
courts  of  justice  and  places  of  restraint,  that  the  right  of  punish- 
ment may  not  be  exercised  in  the  spirit  of  revenge  but  with 
precise  justice  and  in  the  holy  name  of  the  community.  This  is 
an  immense  advance.  Submission  to  this  method  is  one  of 
the  necessary  conditions  of  peace  and  order.  Kay  more.  This 
is  the  natural  state  of  society,  without  which  we  have  not  society 
but  barbarism;  and  it  proceeds  on  the  idea  that  revenge  is 
wrong  and  that  the  right  of  punishment  is  to  be  exercised  with 
absolute  self-control,  with  a  view  to  the  largest  interc:-ts  of  the 
commonwealth,  with  complete  absence  of  personal  favor  or 
anger,  with  sole  regard  to  the  penalty  which  the  state  has  the 
right  to  inflict.  Now  most  men  are  satisfied  to  let  the  matter 
rest  here,  and  if  there  were  no  consideration  involved  except 
natural  justice,  it  might  be  allowed  to  rest  here.  But  there  are 
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other  considerations  and  these  are  drawn  from  the  still  higher 
ideals  of  life  which  we  have  learned  from  God  himself  through 
Christianity.  In  this,  among  many,  directions  we  are  to  la- 
hor  for  the  practical  application  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
Certainly  this  is  not  to  he  done,  as  Tolstoi  dreams,  by  the  dis- 
organization of  society,  by  standing  w'th  tied  hands  while  evil 
runs  riot  in  the  community.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  was 
not  meant  to  be  applied  to  social  life  except  on  the  basis  ot 
administration  of  the  law.  But  it  was  meant  to  give  the  right 
Spirit  of  that  administration.  It  teaches  us  to  love  our  enemies 
and  to  bless  them  that  curse  us.  It  annihilates  revenge.  As 
Paul  said,  "Recompense  to  no  man  evil  for  evil";  by  which 
phrase  he  aims  not  at  the  execution  by  law  but  at  personal  an- 
ger in  it.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  a  Christan  society  is  to  exercise 
its  right  of  punishment.  That  spirit  is  summarized  in  the  desire 
to  save  men  with  imperious  sovereignty.  It  must  combine  the 
mercy  and  pity  of  a  Father.  It  must  believe  that  even  the 
enemy  of  society  is  to  be  loved  and'caryd  for  and  toiled  for, 
not  to  give  him  license  to  renewed  sin  but  to  save  him  as  a  man 
that  he  may  be  led  to  sin  no  more.  Administered  in  this 
spirit,  punishment  will  seek  to  be  as  far  as  possible  reformatory. 
There  are  limits  I  know  even  to  the  effort  to  reform  men,  and 
punishment  must  be  sometimes  inflicted  simply  as  punish- 
ment. But  the  Christian  spirit  will  brood  over  the  fallen  to  bring 
if  possible,  order  out  of  the  moral  chaos  and  awaken  fresh  life  in 
the  dying  soul.  It  will  say  to  the  criminal,  crime  shall  be  pun- 
ished but  you  need  not,  you  ought  not  to  be  a  criminal.  It  will 
say  this  by  its  actions,  by  its  methods  of  procedure,  by  its  treat- 
ment of  the  offender,  and  thank  God  that  at  last  this  Christian 
ideal  has  begun  to  take  hold  of  the  minds  of  Christian  men  and 
enabled  them  to  believe  that  even  the  enemy  of  society  must 
be  loved  and  may  be  saved. 

II.  But  now  our  text  further  suggests  that  we  must  expect 
to  be  compelled  to  put  this  spirit  in  operation  only  after  toil 
and  thought.  I  beg  you  to  reflect  on  that  phrase  of  the  Apos- 
tle's, "Be  patient  toward  all  men."  How  great  is  the  need  of 
patience  in  all  our  efforts  to  practically  apply  in  society  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel!  It  is  easy  to  be  fired  with  good  as- 
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pirations;  it  is  hard  to  climb  slowly  toward  their  realization. 
All  Christian  men  admit  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  to  come 
upon  the  earth  hut  a  good  many  are  in  despair  of  its  ever 
coming  by  present  agencies  and,  impatient  with  the  slow  move- 
ment of  events,  give  up  the  struggle.  Yet  we  are  forced  to  be 
idealists,  if  Christians  at  all;  and  there  has  never  been  an  age,  I 
judge,  when  the  minds  of  men  were  stirred  with  so  many  grand 
and  noble  aspirations  as  at  the  present  time.  It  is  a  common  re- 
mark that  ours  is  a  practical  age.  It  is  so,  but  it  is  also  an  age 
of  daring  and  lofty  ideas.  Never  before  has  it  seemed  to  men 
so  possible  to  change  social  regulations  and  modify  forms  of 
government  and  to  transform  humanity.  In  all  this  we  must 
learn  to  have  the  "patience  of  the  saints."  Christ  and  his  Apos- 
tles did  not  expect  to  win  the  world  in  a  day,  and  in  such  a  matter 
as  the  reform  of  the  criminal  there  is,  from  the  vt-ry  nature  of 
the  case,  particular  necessity  that  society  should  strive  to  real- 
ize the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  with  the  utmost  courage,  with  the 
clearest  perception  of  the  difficulties  which  the  problem  invol- 
ves, and  with  the  most  patient  efforts  to  attain  little  by  little 
the  desired  end 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  difficulties  with  which  prison  re- 
form inevitably  meets.  There  is  in  that  which  rises  from  pop- 
ular indifference  first  of  all  and  this  in  turn  springs  largely 
from  popular  ignorance  of  the  needs  and  possibilities  of  the 
work.  Then  there  are  the  difficulties  which  arise  in  the  way 
of  securing  such  official  action,  on  the  part  of  state  authorities,  as 
will  render  possible  the  prosecution  of  those  methods 
which  experience  proves  to  be  the  wisest.  Further  still  are  the 
difficulties  arising  from  the  variety  of  the  work.  We  lump  the 
criminals  into  one  class  in  our  ordinary  thought,  but  the  con- 
fusion is  unpardonable.  All  experts  tell  us,  what  we  ought  to 
know  ourselves,  that  they  are  of  many  grades,  from  the  first 
offender  who  has  been  led  astray  down  to  the  hardened, 
professional  law-breaker.  It  is. of  the  utmost  impor'ance  that 
these  should  be  kept  separate  in  fact  and  in  thought.  Differ- 
ent methods  of  treatment  must  be  used,  if  there  is  to  be  any 
hope  of  success  in  the  task  of  reformation.  Different  institutions 
are  needed  and  different  svstems  in  each.  All  this  means 
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study  and  observation,  long  thought,  mature  experience,  wide 
comparison  of  facts.  A  good  deal  more  is  needed  than  enthu- 
siasm and  the  love  of  men.  We  need  science  and  organization 
and  expert  service.  And  through  it  all  we  need  exhaustless 
patience.  The  active  worker  in  this  cause  needs  it  and  we  need 
it  who  would  fain  assist  by  our  sympathy  arid  influence.  For 
Christian  philanthropy  must  be  put  on  a  thoroughly  scientific 
basis.  Because  a  work  is  scientific  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  religious  and  because  a  work  is  religious  to  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  scientific.  The  highest  success  is  won  by 
the  combination  of  the  two.  To  arouse  public  sentiment,  to- 
remedy  establish  wrongs  while  at  the  same  time  preserving 
established  rights,  to  deal  as  kindly  as  possible  with  children  who 
have  been  taught  by  others  the  alphabet  of  crime,  to  deal  as 
wisely  as  possible  with  the  boys  and  girls  who  have  committed 
their  first  oftence  and  save  them  from  a  deeper  fall,  to  deal  as 
firmly  and  vet  as  wisely  and  kindly  as  possible  even  with  the  old 
offender  that  even  he  may  be  made  to  see  that  he  yet  may  be- 
come a  self  respecting  man — it  needs  tor  me  but  to  name  the 
elements  of  this  wide,  deep  problem  to  make  it  plain  that  in 
order  that  our  Christian  society  may  administer  its  criminal 
law  in  a  Christian  spirit,  we  must  feel  the  work  to  be  worthy  oi 
long,  careful,  courageous,  patient  thought  and  toil.  Hence  the 
value  of  the  National  Prison  Association.  Hence  the  value  of 
their  Congress.  Unless  the  work  which  they  represent  be  done 
wisely,  it  were  better  not  done  at  all.  But  if  it  be  done 
wisely,  then  there  is  no  branch  of  philanthropy  which  seems  to 
me  to  express  more  thoroughly  the  spirit  of «the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Ofcour.se  to  the  members  of  the  Prison  Association,  who  are 
already  experts  and  enthusiasts  in  the  cause,  I  have  nothing 
to  say  except  to  bid  them  Godspeed  in  their  work  and  to  welcome 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Christian  public  as  they  have  been  wel- 
comed by  the  civil  authorities  of  our  twin  cities. 

But  to  that  Christian  public  itself  I  have  a  vvo-d  to  say.  This 
is  a  branch  of  philanthropy  in  which  few  of  us  can  take  a  per- 
sonal part.  Direct  persoral  service  is  not  wanted  of  us.  But 
nevertheless  on  our  interest  and  sympathy  with  it,  its  success 
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will  in  the  end  depend  and,  through  our  representatives  in 
church  and  state,  we  may  help  to  make  even  the  administration 
of  punishment  a  Christian  thing.  I  need  not  particularize;  but 
you  know  the  power  of  public  opinion  and  on  us  and  others 
like  us  does  the  character  ot  it  depend.  Over  a  hundred  years 
have  passed  since  JOHN  HOWARD  wakened  the  conscience  of 
England  and  then  of  Europe  to  the  barbarities  then  practiced 
in  the  name  of  law,  and  the  changes  wrought  in  consequence  have 
been  his  imperishable  monument.  But  these  gentlemen  can 
tell  you  how  much  is  yet  to  be  done;  how  far  off  the  ideal  yet 
is.  Let  JOHN  HOWARD  ever  remind  us  of  what  one  man  can  do 
who  has  the  will  to  do  it  and  let  us  believe  that  they  are  indeed 
few  and  far  between  whom  it  is  not  our  Christian  duty  to  try  to 
save.  Did  not  our  Master  say  "I  came  to  seek  and  to  save 
the  lost"?  and  we  who  by  divine  grace  have  been  enabled  to  live 
virtuous  lives  must  never  forget  the  claim  upon  us  of  the  de- 
graded and  the  fallen.  A  Christian  state  should  administer 
punishment  not  with  the  cruelty  or  indifference  of  a  tyrant,  but 
with  the  united  authority  and  tenderness  of  a  Father,  ever  re- 
membering the  patience  of  our  God  with  this  rebel  world,  and 
ever  desiring  to  hear  the  Judge  of  all  say  unto  us,  "Inasmuch 
as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  ye  have  done 
it  unto  me." 

The  Sunday  night  session  was  held  in  the  Duquesne  Theatre. 

The  address  was  given  by  REV.  T.  K.  BEECHER,  D.  D.,  of  El- 
mira.  At  the  request  of  DR.  BEECHER  only  the  following  ab- 
stract of  this  address  is  given. 

* 

ABSTRACT  OF  SERMON  BY  REV.  THOS.  K.   BEECHER,   D.  D. 

Behold  the  goodness  and  the  severity  of  God.  Toward 
them  that  fell,  severity,  but  toward  thee  goodness  if  Ihmi  con- 
tinue in  Aw  goodness.  Rom.  II :  22. 

Behold!  in  the  history  of  elect  Israel  the  goodness  and  the 
severity  of  God.  Surely  no  other  people  can  show  such  a  re- 
cord of  discipline.  Although  "elect"  of  God,  they  have  not  been 
a-  d  are  not  his  petted  and  spoiled  favorites.  God  has  been  to 
them  a  loving  Father;  but  his  Hove"  leads  never  to  fond  and 
foolish  feebleness.  Behold  the  goodness  and  severity  of  God. 
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The  same  truth  as  to  all  salutary  discipline  may  be  read  on 
the  page  of  Nature.  Inexorable  severities  that  grind  men  to 
powder,  when  defied;  appall,  stupefy  and  benumb  the  ignorant 
and  childish  who  humbly  submit.  Yet,  in  due  proportion  ex- 
hibited and  administered,  they  are  education  of  matchless  worth. 

Moses  the  lawgiver  proclaims — IJehold  I  set  before  you  this 
day  life  and  good,  death  and  evil.  Choose  therefore  life!  Good- 
ness and  severity  you  perceive. 

And  Jesus,  too — in  whose  name  much  sweetish  twaddle  is 
ejected  in  these  days  by  shallow  thinkers — Jesus — in  his  vision 
of  judgment,  gives  to  us  not  only  "  Come  ye  blessed  "  but  also 
"Depart  ye  cursed." 

Behold  then  the  goodness  and  the  severity  of  God. 

THESIS.  Goodness  and  severity  work  together  in  any  social  the- 
ory or  plan  that  should  ask  for  examination  or  merit  approval. 

Next.  Sociology  is  in  the  air.  Clamorous  sociologists — each 
with  his  little  vision  or  plan  are  noisy  as  frogs  in  June.  All  of 
them  agree  that  society  needs  re-adjustment.  Each  one  aglow 
with  enthusiasm  kindles  a  light,  according  to  his  ability  and 
opportunity — from  the  fire-fly  that  throws  illumination  over  a 
square  yard  of  meadow  to  the  arc-lights  on  the  masts  or  light 
houses — 20,000  candle  power  attracting  to  their  glare  winged 
millions — insects,  and  birds  who  beat  the  glass  and  fall  spent 
and  breathless —  to  be  picked  up  in  the  morning.  Little  fools! 
These  lights  but  puucutate  the  darkness  that  overbroods  the 
land.  Only  sunrises  can  illuminate,  warm,  cheer,  enliven. 

"Many  shall  come"  says  Jesus,  the  divine  sociologist.  The 
cry  lo-here,  lo-there,  sltall  be  heard.  But  believe  them  not. 
The  glorious  appearing  of  the  great  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus 
the  Christ  is  the  sunrise  for  which  we  watch  and  pray. 

Our  enthusiasts  and  society  thinkers  from  Confucius  and 
Plato  down  (or  up)  to  Bellamy  and  George  of  to-day  afford  us 
entertainment;  as  an  ingenious  teacher  may  set  up  an  orrery,  or 
a  planetarium  with  a  little  crank  and  amuse  children  hugely. 
But  no  teacher  can  regulate  the  stars  in  their  courses  nor  re- 
construct or  adjust  the  stupendous  cosmos.  As  little  can  you 
or  I,  or  any  man  grasp  the  huge  social  problem  of  this  or  any  age 
and  solve  it. 
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The  movement  of  society,  half  balloon  and  half  land-slide, 
goes  on.  Thinkers,  poets  on  the  balloon  in  the  sunshine  shout- 
ing or  singing  and  so-called  statesman  piloting;  while  the  land- 
slide grinds  slowly  along  and  one  may  hear  groans  and  curses 
and  prayers  commingling  from  the  forgotten  and  oppressed 
aw.ty  down  below. 

Next.  But  I  notice  that  little  fragments  break  off  from  this 
huge  unmanageable  land-slide  called  society  or  the  state;  break 
off  or  fall  out  or  in  some  way  "get  left"  or  fail  to  ''catch  on." 
There  are  the  poor — forever  with  us — of  various  quality.  The 
blind,  the  mute  and  deaf,  the  orphaned,  the  feeble-minded,  the 
insane  the  maimed  and  sick,  and  finally  the  criminal. 

I  perceive  that  of  these  eight,  seven  are  reckoned  and  called 
objects  of  chanty.  But  the  criminals  are  a  class  by  itself.  We 
speak  of  charities  and  correction.  We  say  with  sadness  as  to  the 
first  seven:  Alas!  incurable.  With  a  different  tone  we  f^peak 
of  the  eighth  and  say  sternly  "incorriyib'e."  Asylums  and  com- 
passion for  the  incurables,  prisons  and  punishment  for  the  in- 
corrigibles. 

Do  not  outrun  me  and  fancy  that  I  am  about  to  plead  for  crimi- 
nals; asking  for  them  flowers,  pictures,  books,  cakes,  music  and 
all  refined  enjoyments.  My  thesis  is  goodness  and  severity. 

I  ask,/0r  your  sake,  (the  convicts  are  not  here),  should  prison- 
ers be  reckoned  by  us  as  objects  of  costly  and  continuous  love — 
that  is  objects  of  charity? 

In  these  little  asteroidal  worlds — called  hospitals,  asylums, 
reformatories,  prisons — little  worlds  not  too  big  each  one,  by  one 
competent  man  to  administer,  I  ask  shall  some  of  them  be  ad- 
ministered on  the  theory  of  love  and  healing  while  "penal"  worlds 
shall  be  consecrated  to  punishment,  vengeance  and  severity  ? 

Be  careful  what  answer  you  make.  For  with  what  judgment 
ye  judge  and  what  measure  ye  mete,  ye  shall  be  judged,  and 
the  same  measure  to  you  be  meted. 

I  have  said:  The  great  problem  of  sociology  over-shadows 
and  appalls  me.  But  these  smaller  problems  of '  -charity  and  cor- 
rection" seem  to  me  within  the  bounds  of  our  ability  and  duty. 
Gentlemen  penologists!  I  honor  and  salute  you.  You  Wardens 
and  Superintendents  administer  these  little  asteroidal  worlds  from 
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200  to  1,200  population  each.  And  in  your  presence  I  am  ask- 
ing this  audience,  that  represents  "society"  are  prisoners  proper 
objects  of  love '( 

At  enormous  cost  we  are  building  and  you  are  administering 
purgatories  or  hells.  Which?  Goodness  with  severity  is  pur- 
gatorial, reformatory.  Severity  without  goodness  is  simply 
atrocious  when  invented  and  practiced  by  man  upon  men. 

This,  gentlemen,  and  fellow  citizens,  is  the  bottom  question  in 
penology.  Are  the  inmates  of  our  penal  institutions  proper 
objects  of  enlightened  charity? 

I  reply:  They  are.  If  any  of  you  make  other  reply,  I  sorrow 
over  you  and  your  destiny  with  an  apprehension  profound  and 
unspeakable. 

Be  it  said  for  the  thousandth  time,  that  "the  protection  of 
society"  is  the  end  that  necessitates  and  justifies  prisons. 

The  short  way  to  exerminate  vermin  is  to  kill  them.  Now  if 
"society"  were  so  nicely  adjusted  in  righteousness  that  all  who 
"get  left"'  or  "fall  out"  are  thereby  proved  to  be  mere  waste 
and  excrement,  then  a  quick  and  merciful  death  would  be  their 
proper  fate.  To  the  New  Jerusalem  adjacent,  is  to  be  the 
bottomless  pit — happily  bottomless.  When  God  assorts  man- 
kind, there  will  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  proper  and  "own  place" 
for  each  and  every  one. 

But  our  society  of  to-day  is  not  adjusted  in  righteousness. 
Therefore  our  convicts  are  not  vermin,  waste,  excrement.  The 
count  of  criminals  cannot  be  made  from  the  warden's  books. 
All  prisoners  are  "convicts"  but  not  all  convicts  arc  criminals. 
And  most  surely  we  know  that  all  the  criminals  at^law  are  not 
as  yet  convicts. 

Every  man  of  us  in  these  days  of  political,  financial  and 
commercial  activity  knows  from  ten  to  twenty  of  his  fellow  men 
who  are  guilty  of  practices  denounced  as  misdemeanors  or 
crimes  by  statute. 

We  punish  only  the  detected,  the  convicted  criminals.  There- 
fore a  congregation  of  "convicts"  gathered  in  prison  may  be,  in 
the  matter  of  criminality  and  guilt,  neither  better  nor  worse  than 
an  equal  number  of  men  scooped  up  at  random  out  of  the  vor- 
tex of  a  great  gambling,  gain-greedy,  competitive  city.  "  May 
be,"  I  say  ;  (Jod  alone  knows  the  accurate  count  of  criminals. 
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Personally,  I  testify  that  I  find  a  company  of  convicted  felons 
when  I  preach  to  them,  usually  attentive  and  sympathetic.  In 
conversation  they  seem  to  me  very  human.  I  suspect  that  they  are 
men — and  therefore  proper  subjects  of  a  discipline  that  mingles 
goodness  and  severity — wakening  hopes  and  fears.  In  this 
temper  let  "society"  think,  and  let  our  wardens  administer  our 
penal  institutions. 

IN  CONCLUSION  : 

There  be  three  parties  to  this  pcnologic  problem. 

1 — Society.     2 — The  Prison  Authorities.     3 — The  Convicts. 

The  convicts  are  not  here.  I  love  to  meet  them  elsewhere. 
"Society"  is  here;  represented  in  part  by  this  audience.  Suffer 
a  word  of  application  of  my  discourse  to  you.  Suppose  ye  that 
the  thousands  of  convicts  in  our  land  are  sinners  above  all  the 
dwellers  in  our  cities?  I  tell  you  nay.  Except  ye  repent  ye 
shall  all  likewise  be  caught,  convicted,  and  left  behind  in  the 
day  when  God  shall  judge  the  world  in  righteousness. 

As  the  pious  churchman  prays  hopefully  for  souls  in  purgatory, 
and  grudges  no  costly  gifts  thereby  to  shorten  the  intolerable 
"severities"  they  endure, — so  ye,  remember  them  in  bonds  as 
bound  with  them,  and  grudge  not  the  lavish  expenditures  met 
by  taxation,  to  build  and  furnish  these  little  asteroidal  purgato- 
rial worlds — in  which  goodness  and  severity  wisely  exhibited 
work  together  for  the  protection  of  society,  and  the  refor- 
mation and  rehabilitation  of  convicted  outcasts. 

It  is  ever  lawful  and  right  to  do  good  and  not:  evil — to  save 
life  and  not  destroy. 

And  now  you — gentlemen,  wardens  and  officers  of  penal 
institutions  I  exhort: — 

Your  inmates  are  men.  Over  them  you  wield  enormous 
powers.  No  overseers  can  watch  you  or  teach  you  how  to  run 
your  little  worlds.  Power  brings  responsibility.  From  you 
flows  down  administration.  By  your  wisdom  or  your  folly  your 
subject  population  is  saved  or  sunk  deeper. 

I  plead  with  you — that  you  illustrate  goodness  and  severity. 
I  promise  to  defend  and  trust  you.  We  must  trust  3-011.  The 
cry  of  the  prisoner  may  not  reach  our  ears,  but  it  ascends  at 
will  and  never  unheeded  unto  God. 
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Ye  are  not  ministers  of  vengeance.  Ye  are  not  execution- 
ers of  penalty.  Ye  are  protectors  of  society  and  administrators 
of  discipline.  See  to  it  that  wholesome  fears  are  set  a  sounding, 
and  bright  hopes  a  shining  in  the  little  world  that  you  admin- 
ister. So  shall  goodness  and  severity  as  seen  in  your  prison- 
houses  be  an  object  lesson,  teaching  us  of  the  goodness  and 
severity  of  God  himself,  who  has  no  pleasure  in  the  death 
of  him  who  dies,  but  would  have  all  men  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth.  Behold  the  goodness  and  the  severity  of 
God. 


THIRD  DAY— MONDAY. 

"  I  ^HE  Congress  assembled  in  Carnegie  Lecture  ITall  at  10, 
A.  M.,  and  was  called  to  order  by  President  HAYES. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  F.  M.  VOIGT,  of  New  Jersey. 

President  HAYES  said: — We  have  reason  to  be  grateful,  to 
be  glad  this  morning.  Thu  weather  is  excellent.  Uur  quar- 
ters are  perfect  and  our  numbers  are  respectable.  He  then  call- 
ed for  the  report  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Criminal  Law 
Reform.  This  report  was  presented  by  the  chairman  Profes- 
sor FRANCIS  WAYLAND,  Dean  of  Yale  Law  School. 

CHILD    SAVING    LEGISLATION  ;     BY    PROF.    WAYLAND,    NEW   HAVEN, 

CONNECTICUT. 

The  department  of  this  Association  which  embraces  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  "Criminal  Law  Reform"  has  been  wisely  entrust- 
ed to  a  permanent  committee.  It  was  believed,  in  view  of  the 
multitude  of  reforms  demanded  by  the  present  condition  of  our 
criminal  jurisprudence,  that  any  attempt  to  deal  with  them  all, 
or  any  considerable  number  of  them,  in  a  single  session  of  the  Pri- 
son Congress,  would  result  in  failure.  It  was  thought  much  more 
conducive  to  intelligent  progress  in  our  work  that  we  should 
consider  the  principal  problems  in  penology  somewhat  in  detail, 
and  so,  year  by  year,  express  our  well-considered  convictions  on 
at  most  a  few  of  the  questions  which  thoughtful  men  and  women 
have  been  patiently  investigating. 

This  morning  we  invite  your  attention  to  a  brief  examination 
of  one  of  these  problems. 

THE  EVIL. 

That  crime  has  been  increasing  in  this  country  during  the  last 
three  decades  considerably  beyond  the  growth  of  our  population, 
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seems  to  be  generally  c  mceded.  Penologists  who  accept  this 
conclusion  have  suggested  various  remedies  for  a  condition  of 
society  which,  if  unchecked,  threatens  the  gravest  consequence 
to  our  body  politic. 

Among  these  may  be  mentioned  : 

Ptrst.  Such  an  amendment  of  our  immigration  laws  as  shall 
prevent  foreign  paupers  and  criminals  from  landing  on  our 
shores. 

Second.  Greater  certainty  and  celerity  of  punishment — in- 
cluding herein,  a  more  speedy  trial  of  the  accused;  withholding 
or  largely  limiting  the  right  of  the  prosecuting  officer  to  accept 
the  plea  of  guilty  for  a  less  offence  than  that  charged  in  the  in- 
dictment; authorizing  a  verdict  based  on  the  agreement  of 
three-fourths  of  a  jury  of  twelve  :  rejecting  the  plea  of  drunken- 
ness as  a  defence  ;  refusing  to  hear  -applications  for  suspension 
of  sentence  or  for  a  new  trial  on  the  score  of  objections  purely  or 
practically  technical  ;  giving  to  the  state  a  new  trial  for  manifest 
errors  of  the  court  or  for  obvious  irregularities  during  the  hear- 
ing of  the  cause;  increasing  the  length  of  sentence  on  evidence 
of  previous  conviction  or  convictions  ;  providing  perpetual  con- 
finement for  incorrigible  offenders;  substituting  imprisonment 
during  life  for  capital  punishment. 

Third.  The  reformation  of  the  criminal — including  herein, 
education  within  prison  walls;  the  selection  of  that  form  of  pris- 
on labor  which  is  most  in  accord  with  reformation;  such  disci- 
pline as  shall  tend  most  directly  to  the  same  result;  the  short- 
ening of  the  term  of  imprisonment  as  a  compensation  for  good 
conduct;  and,  lastly,  the  "indeterminate  sentence,"  making  the 
duration  of  the  confinement  of  the  convict  depend  entirely  on  his 
mental  and  moral  fitness  to  be  at  large.  This  last  is,  however, 
usually  limited  to  first  offenders  within,  certain  ages. 

Fourth.  Prevention.  It  must,  we  think,  be  confessed  that 
the  intelligent  energy  of  penologists  has  been  practically  con- 
fined to  remedial  to  the  virtual  exclusion  of  preventive  meas- 
ures. A  large  amount  of  philanthropic  zeal  has  been  directed 
to  the  suppression  of  the  saloon — undoubtedly  a  prolific  parent 
of  crime — but  thus  far  with  indifferent,  or  at  all  events  sporadic, 
success.  This  may  be  owing,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  the  friends 
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of  temperance  are  widely  at  variance  as  to  the  best  methods  of 
accomplishing  their  praiseworthy  object,  and,  in  part,  to  the  fact 
that  this  question  of  morals  has  invaded  the  dangerous  domain 
of  politics.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  real  reasons,  the 
movement  has  not  been  crowned  with  conspicuous  success. 

Aside  from  this,  we  know  of  no  effort  undertaken  on  a  scale 
of  any  magnitude,  directed  to  the  prevention  of  crime,  pure  and 
simple. 

MANUFACTURE   OF   CRIMINALS. 

Nay  more,  we  think  it  will  be  found,  without  the  necessity 
of  extended  inquiry,  that  society  has,  during  a  period  of  unknown, 
or  certainly  indefinite  duration,  been  indirectly  engaged  in  the 
production  of  the  very  criminals  whom  it  has  been  subsequent- 
ly seeking  to  reform.  At  enormous  expense  we  multiply  prisons, 
jails,  work-houses,  poor-houses,  insane  asylums,  without  appar- 
ently comprehending  that  by  our  apathy  or  ignorance  we  are 
doing  what  we  can  to  fill,  and  even  overcrowd  them.  In  a  word, 
we  are  manufacturing  criminals  at  a  rate  only  limited  by  the 
amount  of  raw  material  at  our  disposal. 

Does  this  strike  you  as  extravagant  language?  Let  us  see 
how  far  it  is  warranted  by  the  facts.  There  are  at  large  in  our 
land  scores  of  thousands — some  experts  put  the  figures  at  200,000 
of  professional  criminals  who  are  maintained  by  rapine  or 
fraud.  There  arc  also  countless  hordes  of  the  vicious,  vagrant 
and  thriftless  poor  who  get  their  living  by  thieving  or  begging. 

Very  few  of  them  are  wage-earners,  even  at  rare  intervals, 
and  all  are,  in  only  a  less  degree  than  the  professional,  a  con- 
stant menace  to  society.  Indeed  it  is  from  their  ranks  that  the 
great  army  of  professionals  is  recruited. 

There  abodes — when  they  have  any — they  cannot  be  called 
homes — swarm  with  children  who  begin  life  with  inherited 
moral  and  physical  taint.  They  imbibe  impurity — and  drink 
\\hiskey — with  their  mother's  milk.  The  first  words  to  which 
their  ears  are  accustomed  are  blasphemous  and  obscene.  The 
foul  air  which  they  breathe  is  made  fouler  by  the  infamous 
orgies  of  which  the}'  are  involuntary  witnesses.  Reared  in 
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these  sinister  surroundings,  all  the  evil  within  them  is  devel- 
oped with  marvelous  rapidity.  They  are  apt  pupils  in  every 
species  of  wickedness.  Their  wits  are  sharpened  by  the  daily 
struggle  for  existence.  Very  early  in  life,  taught  by  instinct  or 
example  or  both,  they  learn  the  power  of  combination.  They 
group  themselves  into  little  gangs  with  significant  Newgate 
names,  with  oaths,  passwords  and  a  rendezvous.  Success  in 
thieving  emboldens  them  for  higher  flights  of  crime.  They 
become  adepts  in  all  devices  for  evading  the  police.  In  no  long 
time  they  are  promoted  in  the  scale  of  offenders.  The  petty 
thief  becomes  a  burglar  or  a  highway  boy,  or  a  criminal  in  any 
form  which  promises  immunity  from  honest  labor  and  the  keen 
excitement  of  defying  the  law.  Tender  only  in  years,  before 
they  have  reached  their  teens,  they  are  known  to  the  police  as 
"toughs  ;"  cruel — witness  the  deliberate  and  brutal  murder  re- 
cently committed  in  England  by  two  boys  aged  seven  and  eight, 
to  rob  a  comrade  of  his  clothes ;  cunning — witness  the  difficulty 
of  detecting  and  arresting  them  ;  incorrigible — witness  the  com- 
parative failure  of  all  efforts  to  reform  them ;  they  are  to-day 
an  element  of  our  social  life  only  less  dangerous  than  the  older 
criminals  whose  careers  they  so  closely  imitate.  More  hopeless 
pagans,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  cannot  be  found  in  the  rice 
fields  of  India  or  under  the  burning  sun  of  Africa.  There  is,  it 
is  true,  one  difference.  All  other  pagans  worship  some  form  of 
divinity. 

CRIMINAL    PARENTAGE. 

But  sombre  as  is  the  picture,  it  must  include,  to  be  truthful, 
those  born  of  vagrant,  vicious  and  drunken  parents,  as  well  as 
the  children  of  conceded  criminals.  Indeed,  in  more  general 
terms,  wherever  the  parental  relation  is  but  another  name 
for  abuse  or  neglect,  for  evil  example  and  instruction  only 
in  vice,  there  are  sown  the  seeds  of  almost  inevitable  crime. 
Five  hundred  children  under  ten  years  of  age  were  committed/ 
in  London  for  drunkenness  during  1890.  Major  McClaughry,! 
for  several  years  the  efficient  warden  of  Joliet  Prison  in  Illinois^ 
later  at  the  head  of  the  new  Reformatory  at  Huntingdon,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  now  chief  of  the  Chicago  police  force,  puts  first 
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among  the  causes  of  the  appalling  increase  in  this  country  of 
the  criminal  class,  "  criminal  parentage  and  association  and 
neglect  of  children  by  their  parents." 

The  New  York  police  is  reported  to  have  recently  discovered 
a  flourishing  boys1  training  school  for  burglars,  well  equipped 
with  burglars'  implements  and  appliances,  and  indeed,  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  the  craft,  including  the  most  recent  improve- 
ments, with,  we  have  been  told,  models  of  doors  to  be  entered, 
locks  to  be  picked,  walls  to  be  scaled,  pillars  to  be  climbed, 
windows  to  be  entered,  etc.  ;  the  whole  under  the  very  compe- 
tent supervision  of  a  precocious  lad  of  seventeen.  Scores  of 
hitherto  undetected  burglaries  were  brought  home  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  college  for  criminals. 

What  the  outcome  of  it  all  would  be  but  for  the  wholesale 
mortality  among  these  wretched  creatures,  is  not  a  pleasant  sub- 
ject for  contemplation. 

We  have  not  time  to  dwell  upon  the  deplorable  condition  of 
those  children  who  are  not  fortunate  enough  to  welcome  an  early 
death  or  vigorous  enough  to  enter  on  a  career  of  crime.  Prompt 
and  efficient  interference  would  rescue  them  from  the  positive 
brutality  or  criminal  neglect  of  their  unnatural  guardians  ;  care- 
ful and  kindly  ministrations  would  in  all  cases  greatly  mitigate 
their  sufferings,  and  in  many  cases,  by  the  aid  of  timely  and 
adequate  medical  treatment,  deliver  them  from  their  threatened 
doom  and  prolong  lives  made  useful  and  happy  by  the  blessed 
influences  of  a  Christian  education. 

But,  meanwhile,  what  results  from  the  survival  of  the  strong- 
est is  sufficiently  serious  to  excite  the  just  alarm  of  the  penolog- 
ist  and  the  philanthropist. 

EDUCATION. 

Kb»v  surely,  a  conceded  and  monstrous  evil  of  this  magnitude 
should  not  be  tolerated  if  an  available  remedy  can  be  found. 
Has  anything  been  attempted?  Clearly,  beyond  all  question, 
compulsory  education,  from  which  at  one  time  so  much  was 
expected,  has  been  of  small  service  in  the  work  of  reforming 
the  class  of  which  we  are  speaking.  So  long  as  such  children 
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as  these  spend  from  four  to  six  hours  in  school  and  the  remainder 
of  the  twenty-four  in  abodes  of  crime  or  vicious  idleness,  such 
education  as  they  receive  and  assimilate  will,  in  most  cases, 
only  increase  their  capacity  for  aggressive  and  progressive 
wickedness. 

/     Education  is  not,  under  any  possible  conditions  a  panacea  for   j 
'  moral  maladies.    Nor  should  we  lose  sight  of  this  rule,  to  which 
it  is  believed  there  are  no  exceptions,  the  education  is  most  effect-\ 
ice  which  is  earliest.     This  is  emphatically  true  where  the  first 
object  lesson  finds  a  quick  response  in  the  mental  and  moral 
habitudes  of  the  pupil.     And  while  there  may  be  unanimous 
assent  to  the  general  proposition  that  huma.i  nature  has  greater 
alacrity  in  sinking  than  in  rising,  its  truth  will  hardly  be  quest- 
ioned when  applied  to  the  unfortunate  class  in  whose  behalf  we 
are  seeking  to  enlist  your  earnest  sympathies. 

REFORM   SCHOOLS. 

But  are  there  no  reform  schools?  Oh,  yes  ;  there  are  reform 
schools.  They  are  not,  however,  intended  or  adapted  to  deal 
with  children  in  their  early  and  immature  years.  The  inmates 
of  these  institutions  are  under  sentence  for  misconduct,  misde- 
meanor or  crime.  Many  of  them  are,  as  has  been  abundantly 
demonstrated,  practically  and  humanly  speaking,  incorrigible, 
lacking  only  in  years,  and  not  in  experience,  to  make  them  suit- 
able candidates  for  the  state  prison.  Almost  any  warden  will 
tell  you  that  his  most  hopeless  convicts  were  graduated  from 
reform  schools.  Notoriously,  their  influence  on  their  less  hard- 
ened comrades  during  the  undergraduate  period  is  evil  and  only 
evil,  continually.  For  this  reason  among  others,  perhaps, 
sceptics  have  been  found  bold  enough  to  contend  that  reform 
schools  do  not  reform.  It  would  hardly  be  safe  to  say  that  the 
number  of  such  sceptics  is  visibly  diminishing.  And  then,  after 
all,  it  is  a  policy  of  prevention  and  not  of  reform  which  we  are 
urging  upon  your  attention. 

CURFEW. 

It  is  said  that  Palouse  City,  Washington,  has  a  curfew  bell, 
established  by  city  ordinance,  which  is  rung  every  night  at  eight 
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o'clock.  This  is  intended  as  a  warning  to  boys  and  girls  under 
the  age  of  sixteen,  who,  if  found  in  the  street  when  the  bell  has 
ceased  tolling,  without  a  permit  from  their  parents,  are  arrested 
and  subsequently  fined.  One  or  two  Montana  towns  are  said  to 
have  similar  regulations.  It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  observe 
that  such  a  regulation,  even  if  strictly  enforced,  would  have  no 
effect  upon  the  very  numerous  class  with  whom  we  are  dealing. 
Children  whose  parents  are  able  to  write  "permits,"  or  any- 
thing else,  and  pay  fines,  are  not  the  kind  of  unfortunates  whom 
we  have  described. 

But  has  society  nothing  better  to  offer  than  compulsory 
education,  reform  schools  and  a  curfew  bell  to  cope  with  the 
perils  which  we  have  tried  to  point  out  ?  Is  the  duty  of  the 
state  discharged  by  a  resort  to  alleged  remedies  which  have  no 
more  power  to  stem  the  incoming  tide  of  wickedness  than  Mrs. 
Partington's  broom  had  to  turn  back  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

THE    RIGHTS    OF   THE    STATE. 

What  then  is  the  duty  of  the  state  ?  And  here  I  cannot  do 
better  than  to  quote  from  an  admirable  article  in  the  September 
number  of  the  North  American  Review  on  "  Child  Saving 
Legislation,"  by  Mr.  Charles  Martindale.  "It  is  a  vulgar 
supposition  that  the  parent  has  some  natural  property  of  his 
children  ;  that  children  '  belong  to  their  parents.'  Such  is  not 
the  legal  status  of  the  infant.  From  the  time  of  its  birth,  the 
infant  is  a  subject  of  the  state,  having  an  individuality  separate 
from  its  parents,  with  distinct  rights  of  person  and  property, 
with  separate  obligations  to  and  claims  upon  the  sovereign. 
The  only  right  of  the  parent  recognized  by  the  law  is  one  of 
guardianship.  The  right  and  custody  of  their  children,  how- 
ever, come  to  parents  not  by  the  course  of  nature,  not  by  birth 
or  blood,  but  is  derived  from  the  state,  and  must  be  exercised 
under  the  authority  and  supervision  of  the  state.  In  all  states 
the  custody  and  control  of  children  is  fixed  by  statute.  This 
power  of  custody  and  control  so  delegated  by  the  state  cannot 
be  transferred  without  the  consent  of  the  state  through  its 
proper  courts.  A  parent  cannot  give  away  his  child  or  confer 
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upon  another  any  legal  right  to  its  custody  or  control.  From 
time  immemorial,  the  King,  in  his  Court  of  Chancery,  has  been 
the  protector  of  the  persons  and  estates  of  all  the  infants  in 
the  kingdom  ;  and  this  power  has  been  conferred  upon  the  Court 
of  Chancery  which  sit  as  the  representatives  of  the  sovereign. 
The  jurisdiction  is  founded  in  the  prerogative  of  the  crown, 
and  its  general  power  and  duty  as  parens  patrice,  to  protect  those 
who  have  no  other  lawful  protection.  Accordingly,  Courts  of 
Chancery  have  exercised  their  jurisdiction  to  take  the  custody 
of  children  away  from  parents,  or  from  one  parent  to  give  it  to 
the  other,  and  without  regard  to  parental  rights,  but  looking 
only  to  the  welfare  of  the  child,  to  place  it  where  it  will  receive 
good  care,  education  and  moral  training.  Parents  are  intrusted 
with  the  custody  of  the  persons  and  education  of  their  children, 
upon  the  natural  presumption  that  the  children  will  be  properly 
taken  care  of  and  brought  up  with  a  due  education  in  literature, 
morals  and  religion,  and  that  they  will  be  treated  with  kindness 
and  affection.  But  whenever  this  presumption  is  removed,  and 
it  is  found  that  a  father  is  guilty  of  gross  ill-treatment  or 
cruelty  toward  his  infant  children,  or  that  his  domestic  associa- 
tions are  such  as  tend  to  the  corruption  and  contamination  of 
his  children,  the  Court  of  Chancery  may  interfere  and  deprive 
him  of  their  custody,  and  appoint  a  suitable  person  to  act  as 
guardian,  care  for  them,  and  superintend  their  education." 

So  much  for  the  rights  of  the  state  in  the  matter  of  children. 
Let  us  now  inquire  what  duty  on  the  part  of  the  state  results 


from  these  rights. 


DUTIES   OF    THE    STATE. 


We  quote  once  more  from  Mr.  Martindale  :  "The  ultimate 
object  of  '  child  saving  legislation '  is  the  protection  and 
preservation  of  society.  That  pauperism  and  crime  are  the 
results  of  heredity  and  association  can  no  longer  be"  doubted. 
To  cope  effectually  with  these  evils,  we  must  begin  at  the 
source.  The  power  of  the  state  must  be  interposed,  and  the 
children  taken  away  from  parents  or  guardians  who  do  not 
properly  care  for  and  educate  them,  or  who  keep  them  in  sur- 
roundings which  degrade  them.  On  a  first  impression,  the 
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jurisdiction  of  Courts  of  Chancery  would  seem  to  be  a  sufficient 
shield  and  refuge  for  children.  But  although  this  power  of 
chancery  has  existed  in  every  state  and  the  facts  upon  which  it 
might  have  been  justly  exercised  have  existed  in  numberless 
cases,  yet  the  jurisdiction  has  not  been  invoked. 

POINTS  OF   FAILURE. 

"Practically  there  are  two  points  of  failure:  First,  there  is 
no  officer,  person  or  body  charged  specifically  with  the  duty  of 
investigating  and  prosecuting  the  cases.  Secondly,  as  such 
children  have  no  estates  out  of  which  they  may  be  maintained 
and  educated,  the  court  can  find  no  guardian  who  will  under- 
take the  task  at  his  own  charge.  Experience  in  such  cases 
shows  that  it  is  difficult  to  induce  neighbors  to  prosecute.  The 
fear  of  revenge,  reluctance  to  attend  court,  a  common  belief 
that  a  child  "  belongs  "  to  a  parent,  who  has  a  right  to  do  as 
he  pleases  with  it,  and  sympathy  for  a  mother  deprived  of  her 
child,  however  depraved  she  may  be,  are  prevailing  motives 
which  hinder  the  prosecution  of  such  cases.  Unless  there  is 
some  person  especially  interested  in  pushing  them,  nothing  will 
be  done.  Ihe  number  of  persons  who  will  not  only  give  the 
time  and  incur  the  necessary  annoyances,  but  also  undertake  a 
liability  for  court  costs,  pay  counsel  fees,  and  find  a  suitable 
person  to  act  as  guardian  and  maintain  the  child  or  children,  is 
exceedingly  small." 

LEGISLATION    NEEDED. 

But  the  difficulty  does  not  relieve  the  state  of  the  duty. 
Clearly  the  exigency  demands  special  legislation.  The  right 
existing,  it  should  be  exercised  fearlessly,  impartially,  benefi- 
ciently,  thoroughly.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  a  good 
beginning  has  been  made  in  more  than  one  of  our  states.  On 
the  31st  of  January,  1889,  the  charity  organization  of  Indian- 
apolis, called  public  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  were  over 
five  hundred  white  children  known  to  the  society  by  name  and 
history,  every  one  of  whom,  in  all  human  probability,  within 
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five  years  would  become  a  criminal,  a  prostitute,  or  a  pauper. 
As  a  result  of  several  meetings  called  to  take  action  upon  this 
appalling  disclosure,  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of 
Indiana,  creating  a  board  of  six  persons,  three  men  and  three 
women,  appointed  by  the  circuit  court  of  each  county,  serving 
without  pay,  and  called  "  the  Board  of  Children's  Guardians." 
The  board  has  the  power  to  take  under  its  control,  children 
under  fifteen  years  of  age  who  are  abandoned,  neglected,  or 
cruelly  treated  by  their  parents;  children  begging  on  the  streets; 
children  of  habitually  drunken,  or  vicious  or  unfit  parents; 
children  kept  in  vicious  or  immoral  associations;  children 
known  by  their  language  or  lives  to  be  vicious  or  incorrigible; 
juvenile  delinquents  or  truants.  It  provides  a  temporary 
home  where  such  children  may  be  maintained  and  educated. 
Under  order  of  the  court,  such  children  may  be  indentured  as 
apprentices,  or  be  adopted  without  the  consent  of  their  parents, 
by  the  consent  of  the  board  filed  in  the  circuit  court,  or  such 
children  may  be  in  any  manner  disposed  of  as  the  court  shall 
direct.  Substantially  similar  statutes  have  been  enacted  in 
Michigan,  Connecticut,  and  probably  some  other  states. 

"SHALL"  FOR  "MAY." 

Now,  we  are  as  far  as  possible  from  desiring  to  underrate 
the  value  of  such  legislation.  It  has  been  of  necessity  tenta- 
tive, and  the  law-makers,  knowing  that  they  were  treading  on 
untried  ground,  were  probably  wise  in  proceeding  with  cautious 
steps.  But  it  must  now  be  apparent  to  every  thoughtful 
man  that  these  enactments  stop  far  short  of  the  ideal  goal ;  that 
they  do  not  lead  to  the  results  which  must  be  reached  in  order 
to  effect  a  radical  reform.  Indeed,  thus  far,  they  only  touch 
the  fringes  of  the  frightful  evil.  In  all  the  temporary  homes  of 
Connecticut,  there  are  to-day  but  280  inmates.  What,  then, 
remains  to  be  done  ?  What  is  the  missing  link  !  Simply  this: 
Your  statutes  are  permissive  ;  make  them  compulsory.  Substi- 
tute "shall"  for  "may."  The  right  is  clear  enough;  the 
power  is  broad  enough  ;  the  duty  is  plain  enough. 

Possibly  it  may  be  well  not  to  go  at  once  too  far  in  advance 
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of  public  sentiment.  It  may  require  a  little  time  to  convince 
the  community  that  a  father  has  no  inalienable  right  to  brutal- 
ize his  children  and  to  conduct  under  his  roof  a  normal  school 
for  crime  ;  that  a  mother  has  no  inalienable  right  to  turn  her 
apartments  into  a  brothel,  and  supply  it  with  her  own  daughters. 
We  must  "be  patient  with  all  men;"  but  may  we  not  revise 
this  version,  at  least  for  our  present  purposes,  and  read,  "rea- 
sonably patient?"  We  must  not  wait  too  long.  We  must  not 
be  unduly  idle,  while  the  forces  of  evil  are  diabolically  busy. 

Consider  the  quite  analogous  position  of  public  boards  of 
health.  Do  they,  in  view  of  an  existing  or  impending  epi- 
demic, wait  for  actual  or  suspected  cases  to  be  reported  to  them 
by  voluntary  agents?  Do  they  pause  to  inquire  how  far  and  in 
what  sense  a  man's  house  is  his  castle !  Do  they  sentamentalize 
about  the  sacredness  of  home  and  the  inviolability  of  the  fire- 
side? Do  they  not  rather  force  their  way,  if  need  be,  into 
every  suspected  dwelling?  Follow  them  into  that  wretched 
tenement ;  see  them  burn  bedding  and  garment?,  tear  up  floors, 
dash  out  windows,  seal  up  cesspools,  perhaps  condemn  to  swift 
destruction  the  foul  and  fever-laden  premises  ;  meanwhile  trans- 
porting the  inmates,  young  and  old,  to  the  almshouse  or  the 
hospital.  Somewhat  heroic  treatment  this,  but  the  great  body 
of  the  community  looks  on  and  approves.  Shall  we  adopt  less 
vigorous  measures,  pursue  a  milder  policy,  in  cases  of  the  worst 
moral  contagion?  Have  we  not  tolerated  long  enough  the  mis- 
chievous twaddle  about  the  sacredness  of  the  paternal  relation 
and  the  demoralizing  influences  of  institutional  life?  A  haunt 
of  vice  and  crime  is  not  a  home,  and  we  do  not  advocate  insti- 
tutional life,  save  as,  and  always  as,  a  temporary  resting  place 
under  humane  conditions  as  to  care  and  comfort  until  a  perma- 
nent home  can  be  provided. 

We  have  no  time  to  enter  into  details  as  to  the  final  disposi- 
tion of  children  rescued  from  influences  which  are  sure  to  lead 
to  pauperism,  degradation  and  crime.  If  the  view  we  have  taken 
of  the  duty  of  the  state  in  this  matter — a  duty  of  prevention 
rather  than  of  attempted  reformation  when  reformation  has  be- 
come difficult,  if  not  impossible — be  once  accepted,  it  will  not 
be  long  before  the  means  of  discharging  such  a  duty  will  be  dis- 
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covered  and  put  in  operation.  We  have  only  aimed  to  call  public 
attention  to  a  phase  of  criminal  reform,  which  in  practice  has 
thus  far  been  confined  wholly  to  voluntary  agencies  on  a  very 
limited  scale.  The  methods  pursued  by  voluntary  organizations, 
and  the  gratifying  success  which  has  attended  their  eftorts,  point 
to  the  vastly  greater  good  which  would  be  accomplished  if  the  state 
moving  on  the  same  lines,  should  assume  the  duty  and  take  up 
the  work,  keeping  pace  with  the  sure  progress  of  educated 
public  sentiment,  and  leaving  the  beneficent  results  of  its  action 
to  vindicate  the  wisdom  and  humanity  of  this  form  of  paternal 
government. 

DISCUSSION   ON    CHILD    SAVING   LEGISLATION. 

This  discussion  was  opened  by  Col.  GARDINER  TUFTS,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Col.  TUFTS: — I  have  had  considerable  experience  in  dealing 
with  juvenile  offenders  and  dependents.  Ten  years  prior  to  the 
date  mentioned  by  our  distinguished  speaker,  Massachusetts 
had  the  system  which  he  favors  in  his  address  and  it  included 
within  its  operation  two  thousand  cases  that  came  before  the 
courts.  Under  the  law  of  1869  it  became  the  duty  of  the  officer 
in  charge  to  investigate,  attend  the  hearing,  and  otherwise 
provide  for  the  children  brought  before  the  court.  At  that 
time,  during  my  administration,  I  had  charge  of  nearly  two 
thousand  cases  before  the  courts  of  which  we  had  records. 
Four-fifths  of  these  persons  were  convicted  of  the  offences 
charged.  Only  one-fifth  of  them  got  into  institutions.  We 
provided  for  the  rest.  The  agent  might  ask  to  have  any  child 
placed  in  the  care  of  the  board  of  state  charities  which  was  a 
supervisory  board,  and  the  court  could  do  so.  The  board  held 
the  child  by  a  mittimus  just  the  same  as  though  it  went  to  the 
reform  school.  The  board  had  the  authority  to  place  the  child 
in  the  state  primary  school,  which  was  not  a  reform  school,  or 
to  put  it  out  in  a  family.  It  had  the  authority  to  pay  any  ex- 
penses which  might  be  incurred  in  doing  so,  paying  its  board 
for  instance.  That  scheme  has  gone  on  for  twenty  years.  One 
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result  of  it  has  been  to  reduce  our  institution  population  of 
juveniles  very  materially  indeed  and  to  reduce  the  cost  very 
greatly.  Previous  to  this  exercise  of  law  in  reference  to  juve- 
nile offenders,  the  state  had  been  going  on  for  a  number  of  years 
in  putting  out  these  dependent  children  into  families  so  that 
perhaps  for  thirty-five  years  this  scheme  has  been  going  on  of 
transplanting  children  from  unfavorable  surroundings  into  the 
good  homes  which  are  found  in  Massachusetts,  New  Hamsphire, 
Vermont  and  in  Rhode  Island  into  which  places  we  send  them. 
In  many  homes  the  young  men  and  women  had  gone  away 
leaving  the  old  people  alone.  They  were  glad  to  have  other 
children  to  help  do  the  chores.  The}7  had  brought  up  their  own 
families  in  an  excellent  way  and  these  children  had  similar 
advantages.  They  were  brought  under  moral  influences  and 
the  result  has  been  most  gratifying.  Hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
men  and  women  in  our  state  are  now  leading  useful  and  honor- 
able lives  who  were  taken  from  these  untoward  surroundings 
and  placed  in  these  homes.  In  1869  the  state  went  further  and 
reached  out  its  hand  to  take  hold  of  the  vicious  children  and -our 
success  in  that  direction  has  been  extremely  gratifying.  We 
have  been  able  to  take  these  vicious  children  and  plant  them  in 
healthy  locations  and  they  have  gone  on  doing  well.  I  have  in 
my  mind  two  families  this  moment.  First,  that  of  a  family 
where  the  father  and  oldest  son  are  in  the  Massachusetts  State 
prison.  All  the  members  of  the  family  I  have  had  under  my 
care  excepting  the  father.  The  children  whom  we  were  able 
to  transplant  when  they  were  young,  say  between  the  ages  of 
eight  and  twelve,  into  good  families  which  we  found  for  them 
are  doing  excellently  well.  Those  that  we  were  not  able  to 
transplant  have  got  into  the  state  prison.  In  still  another  family 
all  the  members  except  the  father  who  is  a  notorious  thief,  and 
the  mother  who  is  a  drunkard,  I  have  had  charge  of.  The 
mother  is  insane  at  this  time  and  has  been  for  years.  The  fa- 
ther is  a  drunken  brute  of  the  worst  kind,  violent,  destructive. 
All  the  children  of  that  family  that  we  were  able  to  put  out  and 
keep  out  have  done  well.  The  difficulty  that  we  find  about 
keeping  these  children  out  is  the  influences  which  pursue  them 
to  draw  them  away.  The  child  will  stick  to  and  long  for  the 
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place  which  he  calls  home  almost  beyond  conception.  It  seems 
to  me  clear  that  if  we  can  take  very  vicious  children  or  the 
children  of  vicious  parents  or  dependent  parents,  and  keep  them 
from  bad  influences,  we  can  help  them  to  do  well.  In  this 
way  we  can  do  a  great  work  toward  preventing  crime.  The 
child  of  vicious  tendencies  constantly  desires  to  run  away  from 
the  good  which  you  present  to  it,  just  as  older  ones  do,  so  that 
you  have  to  have  the  strong  hand  of  the  law  to  keep  them  where 
you  place  them.  From  my  long  experience  I  am  convinced 
that  we  can  overcome  evil  tendencies  by  this  treatment.  I  am 
a  great  believer  in  an  overcoming  power.  I  think  it  is  a  great 
deal  stronger  than  any  hereditary  tendency. 

Capt.  NICHOLSON: — Has  this  system  tended  to  make  the  crim- 
inal population  less,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants? 
In  other  words,  has  this  kept  people  out  of  state  prison? 

Col.  TUFTS: — It  has  kept  out  all  those  that  have  been  thus 
transplanted.  You  must  recollect  that  we  are  on  the  sea-board, 
and  people  are  coming  in  from  other  countries  all  the  time. 
Then  we  let  our  rum-shops  go  to  work  and  keep  at  work  all  the 
time.  If  we  make  any  head-way  at  all  in  spite  of  these  things, 
I  think  we  are  fortunate.  I  believe  we  do.  I  believe  that  we 
do  save  many. 

Mr.  W.  M.  F.  ROUND,  of  New  York: — I  give  my  entire  as- 
sent to  the  paper  and  emphasize  one  point  that  it  makes:  re- 
form schools  do  not  reform.  I  do  not  mean  to  make  any  criticism 
on  the  administration  of  most  of  them.  I  think  they  are  in  the 
hands  of  able  and  conscientious  men.  but  in  examining  the 
candidates  for  the  Burnham  Farm,  I  want  to  say  most  emphat- 
ically, and  in  well-considered  language.  I  would  rather  have  a 
boy  for  treatment  on  that  farm  without  bars  and  bolts  who  had 
come  from  the  slums,  a  child  of  vicious  parents,  than  to  have  a 
child  from  one  of  the  reform  schools,  one  that  has  been  institu- 
tionalized. An  institutionalized  boy  comes  to  think  that  the  state 
owes  him  something.  That  feeling  is  all  through  and  through 
the  moral  fibre  of  the  boys'  being.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
it  out.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that 
the  state  is  not  free  from  its  duties  to  children  of  criminal  par- 
ents. 
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I  want  to  say  a  word  about  Col.  Tufts.  I  think  he  says  the 
plan  to  which  he  refers  works  in  so  far  as  the  transplanted 
children  are  concerned.  Can  we  really  transplant  them?  Early 
in  my  married  life  we  lived  not  far  from  Lancaster,  and  we  took, 
in  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  servant,  a  girl  from  the  Lancaster 
Reform  school.  She  had  been  transplanted  from  her  home  and 
planted  there,  and  we  rooted  her  up  and  took  her  to  our  house. 
She  was  considered  the  model  child  of  that  institution.  She 
stayed  in  our  family  six  weeks,  during  which  time  we  found  her 
to  be  a  liar  and  a  thief.  She  corrupted  all  the  youth  of  the 
neighborhood.  Finally  she  left  us,  and  went  back  to  Lan- 
caster and  at  last  brought  up  at  Sherborn.  Mrs.  Johnson  will 
remember  her — a  girl  with  a  black  mark  on  the  side  of  her  face. 
Mrs.  Johnson  comes  from  a  state  that  has  a  very  large  prison 
for  women,  and  she  is  competent  to  tell  us  whether  many  of  the 
women  in  her  institution  have  been  transplanted  at  the  proper 
time,  or  have  graduated  from  the  reform  school  of  the  state.  In 
inspecting  the  county  jails  in  our  own  state,  I  went  to  five  jails 
in  which  I  found  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  men,  forty-one  of 
whom  admitted  that  they  had  been  at  one  time  or  another,  in 
one  of  the  houses  of  refuge  or  the  Catholic  Protectory,  and  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  never  again  lose  an  opportunity 
to  raise  my  voice  in  opposition  to  the  congregate  system  of  insti- 
tutional life. 

Mr.  L.  C.  STORES,  Michigan: — Forty-one  of  these  men,  you 
say,  were  from  reformatories,  houses  of  refuge,  and  the  protect- 
ory, what  became  of  the  thousands  of  boys  besides  these  forty-one 
who  were  in  the  reform  schools?  In  talking  of  the  influence  of 
reformatories,  I  think  we  want  to  take  these  into  consider- 
ation. The  boy  who  goes  out  of  a  reformatory  and  finds  his 
way  to  prison,  the  moment  he  is  arrested  you  say,  oh,  he  is  a 
graduate  of  a  reformatory.  You  do  not  hear  about  the  others 
who  do  not  get  into  prison.  Why?  Because  they  do  not  parade 
before  the  public  the  fact  that  they  have  been  at  the  reform- 
atory. It  must  be  remembered  that  a  large  majority  who  come 
out  of  reformatories  become  honorable  citizens.  I  know  many 
in  my  own  state  who  are  conducting  important  business  affairs, 
who  were  graduates  of  the  reformatory  at  Lansing. 
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In  regard  to  another  part  of  the  paper.  Judge  Wayland 
mentioned  Michigan  as  having  a  law  for  the  prevention  of  crime, 
and  for  the  care  of  the  children  of  criminals.  That  law  was  en- 
acted in  1889.  The  practical  working  of  that  law  cannot  be  de- 
termined yet. 

Mr.  G.  C.  WASHBURN,  Ohio: — To  what  extent  will  our  laws 
permit  the  passage  of  an  act  that  will  prevent  the  aggregation 
of  youth  in  the  evening  in  our  towns  and  cities,  that  are  under 
police  supervision?  I  have  taken  considerable  pains  to  learn  the 
history  of  young  men  who  have  grown  up  from  youth  in  the 
public  streets.  I  have  had  a  man  servant  for  the  last  twenty 
years  in  my  employ,  who  has  a  large  family  of  children.  He  is 
a  fine  man,  one  of  the  best  men  I  ever  knew.  His  wife  is  a  good 
woman.  They  would  have  been  glad  to  see  their  boys  good, 
useful  men,  but  four  of  them  have  been  in  the  Ohio  Reform 
School.  One,  I  think,  is  there  yet.  I  know  that  those  boys 
contracted  their  vicious  habits  by  association  with  boys  of  evil 
disposition  in  our  streets  in  the  night.  The  parents  did  not  keep 
them  at  home.  Cannot  our  laws  be  so  framed  as  to  require  and 
authorize  the  arrest  of  boys  under  certain  ages  in  our  streets 
after  certain  hours  at  night? 

Mr.  MILLIGAN  asked  that  Mr.  Fulton  might  take  part  in  the 
discussion. 

Mr.  L.  S.  FULTON,  Ohio: — I  am  sorry  to  hear  Mr.  Round 
make  such  a  severe  criticism  on  congregate  reform  schools.  He 
must  admit  that  there  is  some  good  in  some  of  them,  and  give 
us  credit  for  what  we  do.  It  is  not  because  a  school  is  a  con- 
gregate school  that  makes  it  bad.  If  it  is  a  bad  school,  it  is  be- 
cause it  is  badly  managed.  The  proper  plan  is  to  get  a  proper 
classification  so  as  to  separate  the  children,  classify  them.  I 
hold  that  can  be  done  as  well  in  a  congregate  school  properly 
carried  on  as  with  the  cottage  system.  The  family  schools,  or 
cottage  schools  as  they  are  called,  are  usually  so  only  in  name. 
What  would  you  think  of  a  family  of  fifty  children?  That  is  no 
longer  a  family.  It  is  a  congregate  school.  They  are  not  clas- 
sified any  more  than  in  congregate  schools.  I  fail  to  see  where 
they  can  do  so  much  more  good  than  can  be  done  in  congregate 
schools.  When  we  get  a  boy,  the  object  is  to  make  him  a  better 
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boy.  You  want  to  raise  him  up,  and  fit  him  to  be  a  good  citi- 
zen. What  shall  we  do  with  him?  In  the  first  place,  educate 
him.  Give  him  religious  instruction.  Teach  him  some  good 
trade  that  he  is  competent  to  learn.  If  he  is  not  competent  to 
learn  a  trade,  put  him  at  farm  work.  But  teach  as  many  of 
them  as  you  can  trades,  and  when  you  have  placed  a  boy  at  a 
trade,  leave  him  there,  and  run  the  risk  of  institutionalizing  him 
in  order  to  make  a  first  class  mechanic  of  him,  so  that  when  he 
goes  out  he  can  take  care  of  himself  and  some  one  else.  Make 
•him  a  thorough  mechanic  before  he  is  released. 

General  BRINKERHOFF: — I  want  to  enter  with  Captain  Fulton 
a  mild  protest  against  the  assertion  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Round, 
which  I  think,  is  a  little  too  sweeping.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
Captain  Fulton  is  right.  I  have  endeavored  to  make  a  very 
careful  study  of  the  two  systems,  the  congregate,  and  the  seg- 
regate or  family  system  I  came  to  the  conclusion  long  ago  that 
it  docs  not  make,  so  much  difference  as  to  the  success  of  these 
institutions,  whether  they  are  congregate  or  segregate,  provided 
you  have  the  right  kind  of  administration.  There  is  more  in 
administration  than  in  system.  I  believe  also  that  these  reform 
institutions  are  doing  a  great  and  good  work.  We  cannot  dispense 
with  them.  Institutions  conducted  as  Captain  Fulton  conducted 
his  at  Rochester,  and  as  he  is  now  doing  at  Cincinnati,  are  doing 
good.  The  children  submitted  to  that  kind  of  treatment  and  disci- 
pline, are,  to  a  large  extent,  made  good  citizens.  I  believe  I  am 
not  overstating  it  if  I  say,  that  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the 
graduates  of  our  institutions,  when  properly  conducted,  become 
good  citizens.  They  have  become  clear  of  their  old  environ- 
ments. They  are  following  some  occupation.  In  trying  to  re- 
press crime  we  make  a  serious  mistake  in  one  direction.  Our 
present  system  is  this.  By  the  process  of  law  and  courts,  we 
lay  our  hands  upon  a  criminal  and  turn  him  into  a  penitentiary 
for  a  specific  time.  At  the  end  of  that  time  we  let  that  man 
loose.  He  goes  to  work  at  the  same  business,  and  we  put  him 
in  for  another  specific  time.  The  men  of  this  class  are  organ- 
izers of  crime — leaders  of  crime — captains  of  crime.  When  we 
have  laid  our  hands  upon  a  man  who  we  know  is  a  captain  of 
crime,  we  should  hold  that  man  permanently. 
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Mr.  WINES: — I  understand  the  question  to  be,  whether  the 
most  successful  results  are  in  institutions  for  children  organized 
on  the  congregate  or  the  family  plan? 

Judge  WAYLAND: — That  question  was  not  raised  by  the  report, 
but  only  in  the  discussion.  I  had  hoped  that  child-saving  legis- 
lation, which  has  never  received  specific  attention,  might  be 
considered  at  length  by  a  good  many  here.  The  permanent 
imprisonment  of  incorrigibles  and  reform  school  have  been  dis- 
cussed exhaustively  at  every  meeting  of  this  association.  The 
complaint  has  been  made  that  we  confine  ourselves  too  much 
to  a  repetition  of  discussion  of  topics  that  have  been  considered 
again  and  again,  until  we  know  pretty  much  what  is  going  to  be 
said  by  every  body.  The  Committee  on  Criminal  Law  Reform 
has  ventured  to  confine  itself  to  a  specific  evil  demanding,  in  its 
judgement,  a  specific  remedy,  and  it  has  ventured  to  assert  that 
this  remedy  should  commence  with  the  beginning  of  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  child.  It  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  reform 
schools  or  incorrigibles.  Children  of  that  age  are  not  incorrigi- 
ble, and  they  are  not  subjects  for  reform  schools.  I  do  not  mean 
to  criticise  the  direction  which  the  discussion  has  taken,  but  I 
must  beg  that  a  little  part  of  the  morning  shall  be  given  to  the 
specific  subject  on  which  the  report  bears. 

President  HAYES: — Shall  we  confine  the  discussion  to  the  sub- 
ject as  indicated  by  Judge  Wayland  ? 

It  was  so  voted  by  the  Conference. 

A  paper  was  offered  to  the  Congress  by  Rev.  F.  M.  YOIGT,  of 
New  Jersey,  which  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  Voigt  was  asked  to  take  part  in  the  discussion. 

Rev.  F  M.  VOIGT: — Every  persons  who  grows  up  will,  sooner 
or  later,  fill  a  position  in  society  either  doing  good  or  doing 
ill.  Every  child  has  both  good  and  bad  inclinations.  The 
good  inclinations  should  be  fostered,  and  the  bad  should  be  reg- 
ulated. This  must  begin  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  child's 
life.  Some  parent  are  too  indulgent,  and  others  are  too  harsh. 
Often  parents  are  teachers  of  crime.  In  the  presence  of  little 
children  they  will  act  or  speak  as  they  would  not  if  the  children 
were  eight  or  ten  years  old,  and  that  too  in  very  respectable 
families.  I  have  known  parents  to  curse  and  swear  in  the  pres- 
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enee  of  little  children,  who  when  reproved  would  say  the  child- 
ren were  too  young  to  notice  it.  But  I  have  found  that  those 
children  do  know  and  do  learn  such  things  from  their  parents. 
Then  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  child  is  not  only  to  be  pre- 
pared for  this  world.  Even  if  it  were,  I  would  say,  make  of 
him  the  smartest  and  best  man  possible.  But  since  this  is  not 
the  final  outcome,  let  us  prepare  the  child  from  its  earliest  child- 
hood for  that  final  outcome.  Children  should  be  taught  every- 
thing necessary  to  make  them  good  and  useful  members  of  society. 
They  should  have  a  good  and  solid  moral  education.  They 
should  be  taught  industries  and  trades.  One  of  the  greatest 
preventives  of  crime  would  be,  to  introduce  into  our  schools 
means  for  teaching  every  child  a  trade.  Some  parents  may 
object,  and  say  that  their  children  will  be  able  to  live  with- 
out a  trade.  But  that  should  make  no  difference.  All  should 
learn.  I  believe  the  only  real  preventive  of  crime,  is  to  begin 
with  the  child  on  his  mother's  knee,  and  watch  over  it,  and 
guard  it,  and  educate  it.  After  eight  o'clock  at  night,  no  child 
under  a  certain  age  that  might  be  fixed,  should  be  allowed  to  go 
on  the  streets  alone;  and  if  found  there  he  should  be  arrested. 
One  of  the  greatest  causes  of  crime  is  loafing  on  the  street  cor- 
ners. If  fathers  and  mothers  are  so  weak  that  they  cannot  attend 
to  this,  then  the  police  should  have  the  surveillance  over  their 
children. 

Rev.  D.  P.  BREED,  Chaplain  of  Indiana  State  Prison: — I  have 
given  considerable  time  to  the  study  of  the  cause  of  crime,  and 
I  believe  that  it  is  not  so  much  ignorance  as  it  is  idleness,  from 
which  it  proceeds.  A  large  proportion  of  our  prison  population 
can  read  and  write.  But  when  you  make  an  examination  as  to 
their  industrial  education,  you  find  comparatively  few  who  have 
any  skill  of  hand.  Fe\v  can  support  themselves  or  those  depend- 
ent on  them,  by  manual  labor.  This  is  a  suggestive  fact.  We 
want  to  so  organize  our  state  school  system  that  the  hand  shall 
be  educated.  Give  the  boys  and  girls  of  all  parents,  especially 
of  criminal  or  vicious  parents,  a  handicraft  of  some  sort.  That 
gives  to  the  child  a  feeling  of  independence,  self-respect,  and  am- 
bition. 

Rev.  P.  W.  HOWE,  Chaplain  of  Nebraska  Penitentiary: — The 
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arresting  of  children  by  the  police  under  such  circumstances, 
where  we  have  no  place  to  put  them  but  the  city  jail,  would  be 
to  put  them  into  a  place  where  they  would  learn  worse  things 
than  they  would  in  the  streets.  The  vilest  places  that  we  find 
in  our  cities,  are  the  city  jails.  I  have  a  first  class  horse,  but  I 
would  scorn  to  put  him  into  a  city  or  a  county  jail.  He  would 
steal  oats  in  a  minute,  if  he  got  a  chance,  but  I  would  not  have 
him  put  in  there  to  be  demoralized.  It  is  a  difficult  thing  to 
know  what  to  do  with  these  children.  If  we  put  the  children 
into  these  jails,  we  would  send  them  down  to  perdition.  You 
must  find  some  better  way  to  take  care  of  them.  If  I  find  a 
child  in  the  streets,  I  take  him  home  until  morning.  I  am  in 
earnest  about  this.  I  am  an  old  man,  but  I  have  had  to  do  with 
little  children  all  my  life,  and  though  I  am  old,  I  am  young 
because  I  have  lived  with  little  children.  Whenever  I  find 
a  little  child  being  brought  up  wrongly,  1  try  to  have  that 
child  cared  for  in  some  other  way  that  will  make  him  a  good 
man  or  woman. 

Rev.  T.  K.  BEECHER: — The  family  is  the  unit  of  society.  The 
remedy  for  children  neglected  is  to  rehabilitate  the  family.  In 
the  old  legislation,  if  a  father  or  mother  found  that  they  had  an 
unruly  boy  that  they  could  not  manage  at  home,  they  led  him 
to  the  gate  and  there  testified,  this  our  son  is  disobedient  and  un- 
ruly, and  all  the  people  put  that  boy  to  death.  The  control  of 
children  must  not  be  taken  out  of  the  family.  We  speak  of  gov- 
ernment and  legislatures  doing  this.  I  am  acquainted  with  gov- 
ernment and  legislatures.  I  tell  you  that  machinery  will  not 
take  the  place  of  that  organic  unit  ordained  of  God.  We  must 
rehabilitate  the  home.  The  holy  covenant  of  father,  mother, 
and  child  must  not  be  broken.  We  must  save  children,  not  as 
units,  but  as  members  of  families. 

Miss  E.  F.  GARY,  Prison  Commission,  of  Boston: — I  have 
had  something  to  do  in  a  private  way  with  children,  and  I  have 
sat  here  with  a  sort  of  terror  because  Judge  Wayland  has  pre- 
sented a  method  which  is  subversive  of  a  great  deal  that  we  be- 
lieve. At  the  same  time,  he  may  be  entirely  right.  Judge 
Wayland  has  said  that  these  bad  parents  must  not  be  allowed 
to  bring  up  their  children.  Another  one  rises  and  says  that  the 
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reformatories  are  all  very  bad.  Another  one  rises  and  says,  that 
the  reformatory  is  very  good.  Another  one  says,  that  he  would 
rather  take  a  boy  into  his  home  out  of  a  slum  than  out  of  a  re- 
formatory. Another  says,  children  should  be  adopted.  I  have 
known  some  terrible  cases  where  children  were  adopted  and  bad- 
ly treated.  If  it  is  hard  to  be  a  good  father  and  mother,  it  is  a 
million  times  harder  to  be  a  good  adopted  father  and  mother. 
Put  children  where  they  shall  not  be  slaves  without  pay.  That 
is  what  I  have  on  my  heart  to  say.  Parents  may  be  cross  and 
disagreeable  and  cruel  to  each  other,  but  the  young  child  has  a 
heart.  If  you  are  making  baby  clothes  for  a  baby  at  St.  Giles, 
or  at  the  Five  Points,  you  have  got  to  make  them  out  of  cloth 
as  soft  as  if  they  were  to  be  worn  in  Piccadilly.  Children  should 
not  be  adopted  out  without  some  patron  to  look  out  for  them  after 
adoption.  In  choosing  another  parent  we  must  be  perfectly 
sure  that  that  parent  is  capable,  not  only  of  teaching  but  of  loving 
the  child,  and  that  in  allowing  the  child  to  be  taken,  we  do  not 
put  it  into  a  worse  place  while  at  the  same  time  we  take  away 
the  human  feeling  of  loving  their  parents.  It  is  surprising  how 
these  children  do  love  their  bad  parents. 

Rev.  J.  F.  R.  CANEVIN,  Pennsylvania: — We  shall  have  gone 
a  great  way  in  the  solution  of  this  problem  if  we  can  reach  the 
homes  of  the  people,  because  all  a  nation's  virtue  as  well  as  all 
a  nation's  vice  springs  from  the  hearthstone.  Many  lives  are 
ruined,  and  many  walk  the  ways  of  vice  because  the  young 
character  was  not  formed  in  the  cradle,  the  young  steps  were 
not  directed  in  the  paths  of  virtue,  but  allowed  to  wander  in  the 
way  of  sin  and  folly,  until  vice  grown  habitual  became  irresisti- 
ble. Therefore  if  we  can  reach  the  homes  of  this  land,  if  we 
can  infuse  into  fathers  and  mothers  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity 
legislation  that  is  made  in  state  assemblies  will  not  be  needed. 
By  the  law  of  nature  the  child  belongs  to  the  parent,  and  as 
long  as  he  can  exercise  that  great  right  well,  the  state  has  no 
right  to  step  across  the  sacred  threshold  and  interfere  with  the 
parent  in  the  education,  or  in  the  training  of  his  child.  The 
state  can  legislate  punishments  for  crime,  it  can  assist  the  parent 
in  the  education  of  his  child,  but  the  state  has  no  right  to  step 
into  the  home  and  eay  to  the  parent  how  that  child  shall  be  ed- 
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ucated.  We  arc  all  agreed  that  religion  is  a  fundamental  element 
of  education,  but  by  the  Constitution  of  our  country,  the  state 
cannot  teach  religion.  It  cannot  force  religion  upon  any  child 
or  upon  the  parents  of  any  child.  Yet  the  child  has  to  be  edu- 
cated in  religion,  and  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  morality. 
The  family  is  the  unit  of  society.  Pastors  and  people  are  too 
apt  to  neglect  this  fact.  Many  are  those  who  yield  to  crime 
who  might  have  been  respectable  members  of  society  if  pastors 
and  parents  were  faithful  to  their  duty.  What  we  want  is,  that 
the  great  fundamental  law  should  be  taught;  that  we  must  love 
God  above  all  gods,  and  our  neighbor  as  ourselves.  Therefore, 
in  solving  this  great  question,  let  us  riot  forget  that  .the  cnild  is 
to  be  educated,  not  merely  to  be  a  useful  member  of  society, 
but  to  know,  and  love,  and  serve  God  in  this  world  and  to  be 
with  Him  forever  in  the  world  that  is  to  come. 

Mr.  C.  E.  FELTON,  Chicago  :  I  am  more  than  pleased  at 
the  report,  as  presented  by  Professor  Wayland,  and  especially 
with  that  part  which  relates  to  legislation  for  child  saving. 
The  report  is  so  suggestive,  and  its  arguments  are  so  con- 
clusive, and  its  recommendations  are  so  important,  that  this 
Congress  should  give  it  all  the  force  of  its  influence  in  secur- 
ing such  legislation  in  the  several  states,  as  will  prevent  children 
from  being  nursed  and  brought  up  and  educated  as  criminals. 
The  criminal  classes  receive  their  recruits  almost  solely  from 
the  offspring  of  parents  who  are  vagrant  or  criminal  or 
who  are  indifferent  and  neglectful  in  the  proper  care  and 
developement  of  their  children.  As  stated  in  the  report,  there 
is  need  of  legislation  on  that  subject.  If  we  are  to  reduce 
criminal  population,  we  must  prevent  the  addition  of  recruits. 
Now,  children  are  the  recruits.  From  heredity,  the  bent  of 
mind — the  inclination — of  the  child  of  the  criminal  is  toward 
crime  commission.  Foster  that  inclination,  and  you  have  a 
criminal.  The  hereditary  inclination  may  be  eliminated  ;  but 
not  if  the  environment  is  bad.  By  legislation  relief  may  come. 
Officers  should  be  clothed  with  authority  to  reach  out  and  save 
children.  The  kindly  words  of  several  of  our  members  as  to 
the  sacredness  of  home,  and  the  wrong  of  interfering  with 
parental  control,  were  sympathetic  and  commendable  ;  but  the 
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naked  fact  that  daily,  hundreds  of  children  drift  into  criminal 
practices,  and  will  become  a  constant  menace  to  the  public  weal, 
is  sufficient  warranty  for  legislatures  to  pass  such  stringent  laws 
upon  the  subject,  as  will  enable  officials  to  successfully  prose- 
cute parents  who  neglect  the  proper  developement,  intellect- 
ually, industrially,  and  morally  of  their  children  ;  and  will 
remove  such  children  from  the  influence  and  presence  of  such 
delinquent  parents.  Questions  of  methods  of  care  of  these 
children — whether  in  institutions  or  in  homes — will  be  solved 
so  soon  as  the  people  rise  to  the  necessity  for  legislative  action. 

Parents  who  will  not  do  their  duty  fully  to  their  children, 
should  have  them  taken  from  them,  and  be  compelled  to  pay 
the  expense  of  their  care,  in  such  manner  as  the  state  may 
direct,  even  though  payment  be  enforced  within  prison  walle. 

Judge  WAYLAND: — There  are  two  doctrines  preached  in  this 
world  :  one  is  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  other  is  the 
gospel  of  gush.  Here  is  a  man  who  spends  nine-tenths  of  his 
time  in  jail.  His  five  or  six  children  are  at  home,  i  he  mother 
comes  home  every  night  reeling  drunk,  and  the  neighbors  who 
come  in  find  one  child  crouched  in  one  corner,  another  in  bed, 
and  all  starving.  That  is  not  an  accidental  condition,  it  is  chron- 
ic. We  want  to  interfere,  and  the  gentlemen,  clerical  or  other- 
wise, say,  hands  off,  the  sacred  relation  of  parei*t  must  not  be 
interfered  with.  Is  that  gospel  or  gush? 

This  has  been  called  the  age  of  obedient  parents;  and  it  is. 
Now,  as  long  as  we  are  under  the  regime  of  obedient  parents, 
let  us  see  what  we  have  to  obey,  and  govern  our  conduct  accord- 
ingly. But  after  all,  the  question  is  not  so  much  what  we  arc 
going  to  do  with  the  children  we  find  in  the  street,  as  it  is  what 
we  shal  do  about  the  neglected  children  before  they  reach  that 
age.  I  ask  your  pardon  for  repeating  what  ought  to  be  a  stale 
truism,  but  the  very  moment  a  child  is  able  to  imitate,  that  very 
moment  the  safety  of  the  state  turns  on  his  doing,  and  thinking, 
and  imitating  under  the  best  conditions;  and  there  is  the  time 
for  the  preventive  policy  to  come  in.  It  is  shameful  that  we 
leave  it  to  grow  into  a  condition  needing  reform.  It  is  our  own 
shameful  apathy  and  indifference  combined  that  allow  it.  The 
vague  theory  is  held — saving  the  clerical  presence — by  educated 
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persons  of  both  sexes,  that  there  is  something  solemn,  mysteri- 
ously important,  intangible,  grand,  about  the  family  relation. 
What  is  a  family?  Is  it  a  collection  of  vicious  people  in  one 
room,  related  simply  by  the  ties  of  nature?  To  say  that  society 
has  no  right  to  intefere  is  to  put  yourself  in  a  perfectly  illogical 
attitude.  There  is  not  a  lawyer  with  a  clientele  large  enough 
to  keep  him  out  of  the  poor-house  ;  not  a  judge,  or  expert  of 
jurisprudence,  who  does  not  know  better.  There  is  no  question 
about  the  right.  It  has  been  exercised  for  centuries.  The  only 
question  is  the  application  of  the  right,  and  the  application  of 
the  right  in  the  interests  of  society  must  be  absolute,  and  not 
permissive.  The  trouble  with  us  is  that  we  have  nobody  to  ex- 
ecute the  law.  In  a  matter  of  that  importance,  you  cannot  ex- 
pect a  committee  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  do  what  is  my  bus- 
iness as  much  as  theirs.  There  must  be  an  agent  of  the  law. 
Is  not  the  family  invaded  in  other  ways?  Does  not  the  Board 
of  Health  invade  the  family  in  the  interests  of  health?  What  is 
the  difference  between  moral  disease  and  physical  disease?  In 
the  case  of  these  children  to  whom  I  refer  they  are  all  practically 
orphans.  They  are  orphans  for  all  moral  or  educational  pur- 
poses. They  are  orphans  because  their  parents  are  incorrigible. 
We  put  them  into  orphan  asylums;  we  take  them  to  county 
houses  in  Connecticut.  They  are  under  Protestant  influence 
there.  If  the  Roman  Catholics  want  them,  they  take  them. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  proselyte,  no  desire  to  proselyte.  It  is  a 
question  of  remedy,  a  question  of  the  self-preservation  of  the 
state. 

Rev.  J.  F.  R.  CANEVIN: — When  parental  neglect  reaches  such 
a  state  that  the  family  and  the  children  become  a  menace  to  the 
common  good,  the  preservation  of  the  state  demands  that  the 
state  should  interfere,  because,  while  the  parent  has  a  right  over 
the  child  by  the  law  of  nature,  when  he  neglects  or  fails  to  per- 
form his  duties  towards  the  child,  then  it  is  not  only  right,  but 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  step  into  the  homes  and  enforce  the 
performance  of  a  parents  duty  towards  the  child. 

Adjourned  till  8,  P.  a... 


MONDAY  EVENING  SESSION. 

The  Congress  met  at  8  P.  M.,  and  was  called  to  order  by  Pres- 
ident Hayes  who  introduced  Captain  Joseph  Nicholson.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Wardens'  Association,  and  Superintendent  of  the 
House  of  Correction  of  Detroit,  who  delivered  the  opening 
address.  On  the  Identification  of  Criminals. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Wardens'  Association  :  We  have  again  met 
together  to  exchange  views  on  how  to  best  subserve  the  public 
interest  in  protecting  it  from  the  depredations  of  criminals, 
and  from  our  experiences  devise  means  that  will  lessen  the 
desire  to  lead  a  crime  life. 

Tbe  Wardens'  Association  for  the  Registration  and  Identifi- 
cation of  Criminals,  has  offered  a  remedy  to  the  prison  mana- 
gers of  this  country  (the  Bertillon  system)  whereby  we  can  make 
our  services  as  beneficial  to  the  public  when  the  convict  is  at  liberty 
as  we  can  when  he  is  under  our  keep  and  care,  and  no  class  of 
community  has  so  great  a  responsibility  resting  on  it,  or  such 
an  opportunity  to  protect  the  public  from  the  depredations  of 
felons  and  misdemeanants  when  at  liberty  as  ours  has  if  our 
duties  are  performed  without  hindrance  from  sentimentalism 
and  misapplied  politics. 

If  imprisonment  is  to  protect  society,  and  is  also  punishment 
for  the  commission  of  criminal  acts,  it  is  unquestionably  clear  that 
the  danger  from  criminals,  when  at  liberty,  is  so  immeasurably 
greater  than  when  they  are  behind  the  bars,  that  no  argument 
should  be  required  to  show  the  necessity  of  adopting  a  measure 
that  will  give  society  some  protection  from  the  horde  of  vil- 
lians,  both  native  and  foreign  born,  of  whom  thousands  of  the 
latter  are  being  unloaded  on  to  us  by  the  governments  of 
Europe.  Therefore,  let  us  be  no  longer  led  by  ornamental  phi- 
lanthropists who,  however  sincere  in  advocacy,  have  kept  us  in 
swashways,  with  a  "Will  o'  the  Wisp  "  for  a  beacon  to  guide  us. 

When  the  Wardens'  Association  adopted  the  Bertillon  Sys- 
tem of  anthropometric  measurements  for  ihe  identification  of 
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criminals,  and  demonstrated  beyond  a  question  its  absolute  cer- 
tainty for  the  purposes  intended,  we  urgently  solicited  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  every  prison  manager  on  this  continent. 
The  governors  of  every  state  and  territory  were  also  appealed 
to,  to  aid  in  forwarding  a  plan  to  protect  society  which  would 
do  no  injustice  or  wrong  to  any  one  desiring  to  lead  an  honest 
life,  as  every  person  measured  and  recorded  carries  the  key  to  his 
own  identity,  which  will  remain  a  sealed  book  until  opened  by 
himself  by  again  embarking  in  criminal  pursuits ;  neither  would 
it  interfere  with  any  reform  measure  adopted  by  the  most  fer- 
tile brained  opinionist.  And  yet,  whether  from  indifference  to 
anything  that  cannot  be  used  for  partisan  political  aims,  or  an 
undue  feeling  of  self-satisfaction,  governors  have  kept  silent, 
and  wardens  for  some  unaccountable  reasons,  have  kept  aloof 
from  us  without,  so  far  as  I  have  heard,  giving  a  single  tenable 
reason  for  such  indifference  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  society. 

While  contending  with  all  the  adverse  winds  that  have  pro- 
longed and  prevented  the  complete  fulfillment  of  a  grand  under- 
taking, intended  for  the  general  public  weal,  that  would  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  advocates  with  only  one  idea,  those 
considering  only  self-interest,  those  with  a  false  idea  of  true 
humanities,  those  with  dogmatic  assertions,  some  of  whom  are 
loudest  in  the  cry  of  "stop  thief,"  but  will  make  no  personal 
effort  to  catch  him,  yet  we  have  the  consolation  of  knowing 
that  several  states  of  our  Union  have  adopted  by  statute  the 
Bertillon  System  of  anthropometric  measurements  for  the  iden- 
tification of  criminals,  cothwitbstanding  the  opposition  of  the 
detective  influences  that  seem  to  rule  in  certain  localities,  with 
blind  obedience,  even  when  every  thinking  person  should  know 
that  such  opinionated  influence  is  only  a  delusion  without  any 
merit,  unless  self-aggrandizement  be  a  merit. 

Having  heretofore  appealed  to  the  prison  managers  for  co- 
operation in  a  work  of  usefulness  that  commends  itself  beyond 
an}7  doubt,  and  so  far  without  any  practical  results,  I  am  still 
loth  to  step  down  and  out  from  a  work  that  should  in  the 
near  future,  command  general  approval,  without  giving  the 
experience  of  one  whose  ability  and  familiarity  with  the  sub- 
ject of  Penology  in  all  its  forms,  cannot  be  gainsaid. 
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Tins  entire  subject  matter  of  identification  is  so  plain  that  no 
thinking  mind  can  fail  to  comprehend  it  ;  and  no  candid  mind, 
unclouded  by  prejudice,  can  honestly  refuse  to  consider  it  in 
the  interest  of  the  general  public,  regardless  of  any  considera- 
tions personal  to  himself.  The  questions  involved  are  substan- 
tially these  :  Can  any  confirmed  criminal  be  so  far  reformed  as 
to  place  him  beyond  temptation  to  return  to  crime  life  when  at 
liberty  ?  Can  any  convicted  criminal  be  so  far  reformed  in  prison, 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  his  again  committing  crime  when  at 
liberty  ? 

As  we  know  that  large  numbers  have  returned  to  crime  after 
conviction  and  imprisonment,  is  it  not  true  that  some  means 
should  be  adopted  by  which  they  can  be  identified  anywhere  by 
prison  authorities  if  again  charged  with  crime  ? 

If  the  Bertillon  System  has  been  so  tested  as  to  demonstrate 
that  it  will  effectually  furnish  this  means,  does  not  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public  against  the  criminal  classes  imperatively 
demand  of  prison  officials  the  adoption  and  practice  of  this 
system  ? 

It  is  not  questioned  that  the  peaceable  are  safe  from  the  dis- 
orderly only  while  the  latter  are  in  prison  ;  and  it  cannot  be 
questioned  that  convicts,  although  professing  reform  while  in 
prison,  do  repeat  offences,  when  liberated.  Then,  can  it  be 
questioned,  that  if  they  can  be  certainly  identified  if  again 
caught  in  criminal  acts,  that  it  will  be  a  strong:  deterrent  as  to 

o  o 

them,  and  a  protection  to  the  public? 

Can  it  be  disputed  that  the  interests  and  personal  rights  of 
the  public  are  paramount  to  the  rights  of  any  criminal  v  ho  has 
been,  and  may  again  be,  dangerous  to  that  public? 

If  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the  Bertillon  System  is  certain 
In  its  results  as  to  identification  (as  has  been  done),  can  it  be 
questioned  that  it  is  the  duty  of  legislative  and  prison  authori- 
ties to  put  it  into  practical  operation  ? 

Will  any  man  dare  assert  that  to  be  measured  for  identifica- 
tion will  do  a  wrong  to  any  man  seeking  an  honest  livelihood  ? 

This  being  the  subject  matter,  I  will  give  you  the  evidence  of 
the  certainty  of  this  system  of  identification,  and  some  beneficial 
results,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  JJcrtillon  ,  himself.  I  wrote  to 
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him  in  July  last,  in  relation  to  the  adoption  of  his  system  in 
this  country,  stating  the  conditions  and  results  attending  the 
effort  thus  far;  in  conclusion  I  ask  him  the  following  ques- 
tions : 

"  In  your  varied  and  extensive  opportunities  for  observation 
and  knowledge  of  criminals,  their  mental  and  moral  perceptions, 
and  their  predominating  characteristics,  do  you  believe  that  a  crim- 
inal l>y  inheritance  and  environment,  can  be  rebuilt  with  either  spir- 
itualistic or  material  appliances  under  scientific  directions  f  That 
from  eighty  to  ninety  per  cent,  of  the.  convicts  so  healed,  can  re-enter 
society  sufficiently  strong  in  purpose  to  resist  any  temptation  to  do 
wrong  again  ?" 

"  Can  I  maintain  my  position,  that  if  all  our  prisons  adopted 
your  system,  we  would  beyond  question  have  a  complete  record  of 
our  convicted  criminals,  that  would  be  of  great  value  in  determining 
how  to  deal  with  crime  ?" 

' '  How  many  countries  in  Europe  are  using  the  Beriillon  System  ?" 

"  In  your  opinion,  if  your  system  of  identification  was  in  gen- 
eral use,  would  it  not  be  a  strong  deterrent  and  do  more  to  check  the 
growth  of  crime  than  any  measure  ytt  adopted  ?" 

To  this  letter  I  received  the  following  reply : 

PARIS,  August  13th.  1891. 
Jos.  NICHLSON,  ESQ., 

Pres.    Wardens'  Association,  Detroit,  U,  S..  A. 

DEAR  SIR  :  The  official  establishment  of  my  system  in  France 
has  gradually  solved  the  different  questions  which  you  proposed 
to  me  in  your  letter  of  last  month.  Its  history,  therefore, 
which  I  will  relate  in  a  few  words,  will  answer  your  questions 
with  facts  ;  undoubtedly  the  most  impersonal,  unselfish  and 
convincing  way  of  doing  it. 

When  in  December,  1879,  I  proposed  my  system  to  the 
Prison  administration,  they  received  it  most  coldly.  I  renewed 
my  attacks  at  several  times  until,  in  1883,  under  the  pressure 
of  the  press  and  of  public  opinion,  they  decided  to  give  it  trial. 
The  results  obtained  after  the  second  year  were  so  favorable 
that  the  installation  of  the  system  and  the  necessary  personel  to 
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run  it  were  granted  without  hesitation,  and  the  extension  of  the 
anthropometric  system  into  all  prisons  in  France  was  rapidly 
decided  upon. 

The  only  objection  which  the  anthropometric  system  for 
some  time  yet,  had  to  encounter,  came  from  the  police  officers 
of  the  old  romantic  school,  who  thought  they  were  obliged  to 
pretend  that  they  knew  all  habitual  criminals  by  sight. 

It  was,  in  fact,  traditional  to  have  all  those  arrested  pass  re- 
view each  day  before  half  a  dozen  agents  then  under  direction  of 
Mr.  Mace.  They  "critically"  looked  at  them  and  were  expect- 
ed to  recognize  those  who  came  under  assumed  names.  The 
truth  is,  avowals  or  denunciations  were  made  or  given  to  them 
from  time  to  time  which  were  paid  for  in  cash  down,  and  afford- 
ed them  the  opportunity  to  justify  their  existence  ;  but  during 
the  six  months  I  assisted  them  at  their  interrogatories  I  have 
never  known  them  to  recognize  (detect)  from  memory  a  single 
subject — that  is,  what  we  call  recognize  (establish,  identify,  de- 
tectX 

And  when  those  same  criminals,  after  they  had  been  artfully 
"detected"  by  the  police  officers,  were  afterwards  measured 
and  "anthropometrically"  looked  after,  it  happened — as  soon  as 
our  files  had  only  one  year's  existence — that  every  day  we  trans- 
mitted rectifications  of  personal  identity  which  had  escsiped  the 
notice  of  these  detecting  agents,  and  made  corrections  of  pre- 
tended recognitions  on  their  part.  Thus  after  Mr.  Mace  left  the 
service,  the  department  of  detecting  (recognizing)  ngents  was 
discontinued  and  the  anthropometric  system  remained  the  master 
of  the  situation. 

An  elaborate  code  of  rules  of  Mr.  Bourgeois,  our  present 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  simply  determined  that  each 
identification  missed  by  the  special  service  should  be  amenable  to 
a  fine  of  10  francs,  to  be  paid  by  the  officer  chargeable  with  the 
fault  or  omission  to  the  police  officer  discovering  the  fault.  Of 
40,000  subjects  examined  annually  this  rule  had  to  be  applied 
only  in  3  or  4  cases  during  the  entire  year.  This  is  almost  in- 
fallibility. 

These  rather  lengthy  explanations  were  necessary  to  demon- 
strate to  you  the  status  we  have  now  arrived  at.  No  more  op- 
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position  is  now  encountered.  Our  eminent  Chief  of  Public  Se- 
curity, Mr.  Goron,  himself  takes  advantage  at  once  of  our  files, 
whenever  a  prisoner  arrested  in  the  act  tries  to  dissimulate  his 
antecedents;  he  will  not  loose  time  by  discussing  with  the  pris- 
oner, the  uprightness  of  his  past  life,  but,  gives  orders  to  convey 
him  immediately  to  the  Anthopometric  Bureau,  which  will  give 
him  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  an  information  of  indisputable 
authenticity. 

In  the  provinces  the  evolution  has  been  the  same,  although  of 
somewhat  slower  progress.  Our  police  officers  are  satisfied  now 
to  discover  the  culprit  and  to  arrest  him,  but  leave  it  to  the  Pris- 
on ad  ministration  to  label  him  as  a  "first  offender,"  a  "recidivist," 
an  "expelled  foreigner,"  etc. 

I  arrive  at  the  point  to  speak  of  our  relation  with  philanthropic 
societies,  concerning  criminals.  They  have  always  been  of  the 
kindliest  nature.  The  Protestant  Chaplain  of  the  Prisons  in  the 
"Seine"  Department,  the  Rev.  Pastor  Arbout,  was  the  first  one 
to  demonstrate  and  explain  the  fairness  of  the  system  to  the  "Soci- 
ety of  Prisons."  Among  the  warmest  friends  and  supporters  of 
the  anthropometric  system  is  Mr.  Rollet,  director  of  the  Society 
for  Child-saving;  Mr.  Bogelet,  founder  of  the  Society  for  taking 
care  of  the  women  liberated  from  St.  Lazare  (the  principal  prison 
in  Paris  for  women);  Mons.  le  Conseiller  Voisin,  who  is  at  the 
head  of  the  most  benevolent  societies  of  this  country  and  others. 

In  fact,  these  societies,  whose  resources  most  always  are  very 
limited,  are  highly  gratified  that  we  separate  for  them,  the 
entirely  corrupt  seed  from  that  newly  tainted.  Instead  of  being 
victimized  by  a  small  number  of  astute  repeated  offenders  (recid- 
ivists), who,  concealed  by  ever  new  disguises,  grow  old  in  crime 
by  becoming  more  and  more  expert  in  the  knowledge  of  the  rou- 
tine of  benevolent  societies,  and  in  the  art  of  taking  advantage 
of  them — our  societies  now  operate  with  the  full  knowledge  of 
the  cause,  and — every  thing  else  being  equal — concentrate  their 
efforts,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  largely  turned  aside 
by  the  most  unworthy,  by  incorrigible  hypocrities,  who  conceal 
their  antecedents  under  assumed  names,  upon  the  most  deserv- 
ing and  promising  members  of  their  flock. 

Nobody  disputes  the  fact  that  it  would  be  loosing  t'me  and 
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money  to  try  to  regenerate  an  individual  who  has  already  foiled 
two  or  three  attempts  at  moral  salvation.  IIow  often  would  not 
the  money  thus  expended  be  more  justly  and  advantageously  ap- 
plied toward  aiding  and  assisting  the  robbed  one  instead  of  the 
robber,  not  to  speak  of  the  social  unfortunates,  whom  we  en- 
counter in  every-day  life? 

I  understand,  however,  how  it  happens  that  the  wardens  and 
directors  of  penitentiaries  repel  this  manner  of  reasoning  and 
try  to  see  in  their  boarders  nothing  else  but  souls  temporarily 
gone  astray  who  have  been  confided  to  their  care  to  be  saved  or 
reformed.  This  very  commendable  but  Utopian  idea  softens 
their  mission  in  their  own  eyes  as  well  as  in  those  of  their  fellow 
citizens.  But  benevolent  societies  who  occupy  themselves  with 
criminals  after  their  liberation,  need  not  take  into  account  this 
latter  consideration.  Admitted  that  an  attempt  to  reform  ought 
always  be  made,  even  with  the  most  hardened  and  confirmed 
recidivist,  it  is  evident  that  this  attempt  must  be  made  in  a 
different  direction  than  the  proceeding  ones  which  proved  abor- 
tive and  ineffectual.  All  these  conclusions  then,  lead  us  toward 
the  usefulness  of  a  search  for  identity  and  of  judicial  files. 

Experience  moreover  has  demonstrated  that  the  system  of 
anthropometric  identification  has  exercised  upon  criminals  an  in- 
fluence of  repulsion  far  stronger  than  the  most  severe  co-ercive 
measures  could  do.  This  certainty  which  they  have  acquired  to 
their  own  sorrow,  of  being  recognized  "dead  sure"  and  of  being 
severely  dealt  with,  in  consequence,  as  recidivists  has  freed  us  in 
Paris  almost  completely  of  the  raids  which  international  thieves 
have  been  making  upon  us  ever  since  railroads  were  established. 

And  right  here  is  a  point  of  enormous  material  value  now 
unanimously  concecdcd  at  Paris,  a  point  which  has  induced  adjoin- 
ing countries  as  Belgium  and  Switzerland  to  install  a  similar  ser- 
vice there.  During  one  single  month  that  the  anthropometric 
system  has  been  used  at  Geneva,  I  have  already  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  identify  by  correspondence  three  of  my  former  clients, 
who  have  been  arrested  in  that  city  under  false  names 

In  Russia,  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of  Public  Surety, 
Mr.  P.  Vost  Chinine  and  Mr.  Tchapline,  officer  of  the  police,  the 
anthropometric  service  has  been  introduced  in  the  most  complete 
manner. 
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The  members  of  the  International  Penitentiary  Congress  which 
convened  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1890,  were  tendered  an  invitation 
to  inspect  it,  and  were  most  favorably  impressed  by  it. 

Again  Mr.  Matthews,  Home  Minister  of  England,  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  in  Parliament  for  the  installation  of  a  similar  ser- 
vice in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark  have  purchased  instruments 
and  study  the  system  with  a  view  of  applying  it. 

Uruguay,  the  Argentine  Republic  and  certain  provinces  of 
Brazil,  are  attentively  practicing  it. 

It  can  be  claimed,  therefore,  without  exaggeration,  that  anthro- 
pometric  descriptions  have  become  the  means  of  international 
identification  of  criminals.  Right  on  this  point  as  many  others, 
your  country  has  opened  the  way.  Outside  of  my  own  country, 
the  first  tests  with  anthropometric  measurements  were  made  in 
1887  in  the  United  States  by  Messrs.  McClaughry  and  Gallus 
Muller  at  a  time  when  very  few  people,  even  in  France,  believed 
in  the  success  of  my  efforts.  I  shall  never  forget  the  joy  I  experi- 
enced on  receiving  the  first  letter  from  America,  which  inform- 
ed me  that  the  system,  whose  inventor  I  am,  had  traversed  the 
Atlantic  and  taken  foot-hold  in  Chicago. 

I  take  delight  in  the  belief,  although  the  extension  of  the 
system  into  the  other  States  of  the  Union  has  not  been  as  speedy 
as  might  have  been  supposed,  that  this  delay  is  only  temporary, 
and  that  the  city  of  Chicago  which  has  just  distinguished  itself, 
in  choosing  Major  McClaughr}-  as  its  Chief  of  Police,  will  esteem 
it  an  honor  to  provide  itself  with  the  latest  resources  of  modern 
science,  to  preserve  and  protect  the  persons  and  the  wealth  that 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  will  flock  together  within  its  borders 
during  the  Universal  Exposition  of  1^93."  • 
Believe  me,  dear  sir, 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

(sig.)     ALPHONSE   BERTILLON. 

Now,  in  the  light  of  reason,  what  conclusion  should  follow  the 
statement  of  these  incontrovertible  facts  on  the  discussion  of  the 
policy,  necessity  and  duty  of  the  general  adoption  of  this  sj'stem, 
by  all  the  prisons  in  America  ? 
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Prison  wardens  of  this  country,  you  must  decide  by  your 
actions  whether  we  will  go  on  and  make  this  association  useful 
to  society,  by  urging  what  I  know  will  prove  to  be  the  greatest 
reform  measure  yet  adopted,  or  whether  you  will  withhold  your 
support  and  co-operation  and  force  those  who  are  willing  to  aid, 
to  bow  their  heads  and  turn  back  from  the  completion  of  a  work 
that  gives  promise  of  such  good  results. 
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A   paper   on    Criminal    Statistics  was   read   by   Roland  P. 
Fulkner,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

CRIMINAL   STATISTICS  ;    BY   DR.  ROLAND    P.    FALKNER. 


A  year  ago  it  was  my  privilege  to  speak  at  length  before  this 
organization  on  the  subject  of  criminal  statistics.  The  sug- 
gestions embodied  in  my  remarks  were  then  adopted  by  this 
body,  and  to-day  it  is  my  agreeable  duty  to  report  briefly  upon 
the  progress  of  the  work.  The  plan  of  the  work  was  very 
simple.  A  card  containing  spaces  for  the  desired  information 
was  printed,  one  card  to  be  filled  out  for  each  prisoner  received 
during  the  year,  designated  by  number.  The  cards  were  sent 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  the  institutions  taking  part  in  the  work, 
and  after  being  filled  out  by  them  were  returned  to  the  secre- 
tary, who  undertook  the  compilation  of  the  results.  '  The  bur- 
den on  the  individual  institutions  was  a  very  slight  one,  and  it 
is  no  doubt  owing  to  this  fact  that  such  a  liberal  and  generous 
response  was  given  to  the  request  of  the  secretary  for  partici- 
pation in  the  work.  Thirty-nine  institutions  courteously  under- 
took the  work  and  furnished  us  with  returns  for  a  total  of 
10,000  prisoners.*  On  the  receipt  of  these  10,000  or  more 
cards  they  were  carefully  separated  and  counted  for  each  institu- 
tion returning.  The  results  are  thus  to  be  had  in  detail  for  each 
institution,  and  though  they  cannot  be  printed  in  this  form  are 
at  the  disposal  of  any  one  applying  for  copies.  After  this  work 
was  completed  the  various  result  slips  for  each  institution  were 
taken,  and  added  together  to  obtain  a  total.  This  work  only 
needs  a  final  revision  before  it  can  be  laid  before  you  in  printed 
form. 

Before  giving  an  outline  of  the  results  of  the  investigation 
allow  me  to  speak  for  an  instant  on  the  methods  employed. 
The  result  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  card  selected.  Nearly  all 
the  points  requested  were  fully  answered,  and  this  gives  a  much- 

*The  list  is  printed  at  the  close  of  this  paper. 
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to-be-desired  uniformity  to  the  results.  In  one  case  the  inquiry 
was  quite  unsatisfactory,  i.  e.,  as  to.  the  length  of  time  at 
school.  Few  answers  were  received,  and  the  returns  are  so 
incomplete  as  to  make  tabulation  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 
This  question  was  confessedly  an  experiment  and  as  such 
undoubtedly  it  failed.  None,  I  think,  will  for  a  moment  refuse 
their  assent  to  the  motive  which  prompted  the  question — the 
desire  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  mental  acquirements  of  the  pris- 
oners able  to  read  and  write.  This  is  of  prime  importance,  but 
it  is  admittedly  difficult  to  find  a  statistical  measure. 

Again,  the  returns  in  regard  to  parentage  were  not  all  that 
could  be  desired.  This  results,  not  so  much  from  the  inherent 
difficulty  ot  the  case,  as  from  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  the 
prison  records  are  silent  on  this  point.  The  figures  for  1890 
were  made  up  largely  from  the  records  and  not  from  direct 
questioning.  When  the  work  is  organized  en  a  permanent 
basis  it  is  evident  that  this  defect  will  be  avoided,  as  questions 
may  be  asked  of  the  prisoner  at  the  time  the  record  is  made. 

Apart  from  the  two  cases  just  mentioned,  no  fault  can  be 
found  with  the  manner  in  which  the  questions  were  answered. 
The  material  thus  placed  at  our  disposal  was  wonderfully  uni- 
form, and  as  far  as  it  went  equal  to  anything  that  official  sta- 
tistics could  require. 

Corning  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  results  of  the  investi- 
gation, the  effort  has  been  made  to  arrange  the  material  in 
such  a  way  as  to  obtain  the  most  numerous  results  possible. 
To  this  end  two  series  of  tables  have  been  prepared. 

The  first  series  of  tables  gives  the  prominent  facts  of  the  in- 
quiry :  sex,  race,  nativity,  age,  conjugal  condition,  occupation, 
education,  crime,  sentence,  and  previous  convictions  for  the  pris- 
oners of  each  institution  separately. 

To  understand  the  meaning  of  these  figures  we  must  draw 
into  comparison  the  general  population  of  the  country.  Of 
course,  we  can  form  no  idea  to  what  extent  the  colored  race 
contributes,  as  a  race,  to  the  crime  in  a  particular  locality,  un- 
less we  know  the  proportion  which  it  bears  there  to  the  general 
population.  It  may,  indeed,  result  that  where  the  colored  pris- 
oners form  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  prison  population, 
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they  arc  still  more  numerous  than  their  actual  number  in  the 
community  should  warrant. 

Comparing  one  state  with  another,  \ve  shall  thus  find  out 
something  of  the  character  of  crime  in  each  particular  locality. 
An  indefinite  number  of  such  comparisons  may  be  instituted, 
and  thus  crime  may  be  studied  in  its  geographical  distribution. 

From  the  totals  of  these  tables  we  gain  an  admirable  general 
survey  of  the  personal  characteristics  of  the  crime  class,  and 
furthermore  these  totals  furnish  us  with  a  test  to  measure  the 
phenomena  which  we  meet  in  the  various  institutions.  It  will 
certainly  be  of  interest  to  note  in  how  far  one  or  the  other  of 
these  institutions  falls  below  or  exceeds  the  average. 

In  brief  outline  let  us  review  some  of  the  results  of  these 
tables.  In  the  37  institutions  of  the  United  Slates  we  have  a 
total  of  9858  inmates,  of  whom  9632  are  male  and  227  female, 
or,  roughly,  only  2|  per  cent,  of  the  prisoners  here  noted  are 
female.  Here,  of  course,  the  institutions  reporting  exercise 
some  influence  on  the  result,  but  that  our  figures  are  fairly  typ- 
ical is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1880  women  composed  2.78 
per  cent,  of  prisoners  serving  sentences  of  one  year  or  over. 
For  it  must  be  remembered  that  our  figures  are  drawn  almost 
exclusively  from  the  penitentiaries,  and  less  than  4  per  cent, 
of  the  prisoners  included  in  our  tables  were  sentenced  for  a 
shorter  period  than  one  year. 

Texas,  North  Carolina,  Maryland,  and  Kentucky  are  the  only 
states  south  of  Mason  and  Dixion's  line  that  figure  on  our  list, 
and  yet  1932  out  of  9859,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  20  per  cent., 
are  colored.  In  1880  there  w7ere  about  12  per  cent,  colored  in 
the  entire  population.  No  doubt,  if  we  compare  our  figures 
with  the  figures  for  the  colored  race  in  the  states  named  in  the 
table  only,  the  showing  would  be  still  more  unfavorable. 

Nearly  20  per  cent,  of  the  convicts  in  our  tables  were  foreign- 
born  whites,  and  yet  this  element  of  the  population,  according 
to  the  census  of  1880,  was  about  the  same  as  the  colored  (about 
13  per  cent.)  It  is  hoped  to  show  here  the  most  interesting 
qualifications.  In  the  first  place  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
foreign-born  population  contains  relatively  few  infants,  and 
hence  here  we  will  compare  only  adult  population.  No  doubt 
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we  shall  discover  sections  of  the  country  where  this  element  fur- 
nishes more  thtin  its  proportional  contingent,  and  others  again 
where  the  figures  for  the  foreign-born  are  more  favorable  than 
for  the  native  Americans. 

While  we  find  with  reference  to  age  that  nearly  two-thirds  of 
all  the  prisoners  are  less  than  30  years  of  age,  we  shall  undoubt- 
ed! y  lind  districts  in  the  West  where  the  average  will  be  much 
higher.  Thus,  in  Nevada,  more  than  two-thirds  exceed  the  age 
of  30  years.  Carrying  similar  comparisons  through  for  the  dif- 
ferent institutions,  we  shall  undoubtedly  find  many  interesting 
and  instructive  deviations  from  the  average. 

It  is  a  familiar  fact  and  easily  explained  by  a  reference  to  the 
ages  of  the  prisoners,  that  the  unmarried  are  in  the  majority,  in 
our  tables  6779  out  of  9859.  Furthermore,  it  need  not  be  stated 
that  the  mass  of  prisoners  come  from  the  ranks  of  unskilled 
labor  and  that  their  mental  acquirements  are  low.  If  proof 
were  needed  it  can  be  seen  from  the  facts  as  shown  by  our 
tables  that  7106  belong  to  the  class  of  personal  and  professional 
occupations,  which  includes  common  laborers,  and  further  that 
only  7671  out  of  9859  are  able  to  read  and  write. 

Among  the  crimes  committed  those  against  property  of  course 
predominate,  forming  7457  out  of  9859,  or,  roughly,  75  per 
cent.  Here  again  interesting  differences  are  observed  between 
different  localities.  For  these  crimes  varying  sentences  have 
been  imposed,  though  the  bulk  of  them  are  probably  shorter 
than  three  years'  duration.  When  our  statistics  further  show 
that  as  many  as  8249  of  the  prisoners  have  had  no  previous  con- 
victions, I  think  you  will  probably  agree  with  me  that  the  fig- 
ures are  incorrect. 

After  this  summary  of  the  results  in  a  general  way,  let  us 
turn  to  the  more  minute  study  of  the  figures  made  in  the  second 
series  of  tables.  This  second  series  of  tables  sets  forth  the  re- 
lations of  the  facts  brought  out  in  the  first  series  of  tables  to  the 
character  of  the  crime  committed.  For  this  purpose  a  most  ex- 
tended combination  of  the  facts  has  been  carried  out.  Let  me 
illustrate  by  an  example.  Take,  for  instance,  the  relation  of 
age  to  crime.*  We  take  up  first  the  male  prisoners  and 

*A  specimen  table,  Education  and  Crime,  is  printed  at  the  close  of  this  paper. 
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divide  them  into  native  white,  foreign-born  white,  and  colored. 
Under  each  of  these  three  divisions  we  divide  off  the  four 
classes  of  crimes ;  against  the  government,  against  society, 
aganst  the  person,  and  against  property.  Under  each  of  these 
heads  we  show  the  number  of  crimes  committed  by  per- 
sons in  each  age-class.  Or,  to  put  it  in  another  form,  we 
can,  if  we  wish,  find  from  this  table  the  number  of  crimes 
against  the  person  committed  by  native  white  males  in  the  ages 
20-24.  The  illustration  shows  the  extent  of  the  subdivision. 
The  same  subdivision  is  applied  to  the  female  prisoners,  and 
from  the  two  groups  the  total  is  found.  The  series  of  combi- 
nations here  illustrated  by  the  example  of  age  is  carried  out  for 
the  further  facts  of  conjugal  condition,  occupation,  education, 
sentence  and  previous  convictions. 

I  do  not  wish  to  trespass  upon  your  time  further  than  may 
seem  necessary  to  give  a  correct  notion  of  the  scope  of  our 
work.  Instead,  therefore,  of  summarizing  the  results  of  this 
inquiry,  permit  me  to  analyze  a  single  table.  Let  us  consider 
for  a  moment  the  relation  of  race  and  nativity  to  crime.  We 
divide  the  prisoners  into  the  three  classes,  native  whites,  for- 
eign-born whites,  and  colored.  In  the  order  named  these  classes 
furnish  61;  19,  and  20  percent,  of  all  the  prisoners  in  the  table. 
This  division  is,  however,  altered  in  the  various  classes  of 
crime.  Thus,  in  crimes  against  the  government,  in  general 
military  offenses,  and  oftenses  against  the  postal  service,  the 
contingent  of  the  native  whites  rises  to  70  per  cent,  while  that 
of  the  colored  fa! Is  to  8  per  cent.,  the  foreign-born  whites  show- 
ing 22  per  cent.  In  crimes  against  society,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  native  whites  fall  slightly  below  the  average,  each  of  the 
other  classes  rising  slightly  above  it.  Again,  in  crimes  against 
the  person  the  proportion  of  native  whites  sinks  to  52  per  cent., 
the  foreign  whites  show  22£  per  cent,  as  against  19  per  cent  in 
the  grand  total,  and  colored  25  J  per  cent,  as  against  20  per  cent. , 
showing  clearly  the  greater  tendency  of  these  elements  to  this 
class  of  crime.  In  crimes  against  property  the  native-born  con- 
victs form  64  per  cent.,  or  three  per  cent,  more  than  in  the  en- 
tire number.  This  is  met  by  a  slight  falling  off  of  the  contin- 
gents of  the  other  two  elements. 
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If  we  examine  the  table  more  closely  we  shall  gain  some  in- 
structive light  on  the  crime  tendencies  of  the  different  nation- 
alities. One  or  two  may  be  picked  out  at  random.  Thus  we 
see  that  of  14  Welshmen  only  7  were  convicted  of  crimes  against 
property,  whereas  of  44  Scotchmen  as  many  as  38  were  con- 
victed of  similar  crimes.  A  larger  precentage  of  crimes  against 
the  person  is  committed  by  the  Irish  than  by  the  Germans.  Of 
17  hungarians  reported  10  are  convicted  of  offenses  against  the 
person,  and  among  99  Italians  61  for  the  same  class  of  crimes. 
Here  the  usual  order  is  reversed.  Other  nations  show  a  larger 
percentage  of  crimes  against  property  than  ihe  average. 

When  it  is  considered  that  an  equally  searching  analysis  is  to 
be  made  of  the  relations  of  all  the  other  facts  collected  to  these 
classes  of  crimes,  it  will,  I  think,  be  seen  how  great  the  value  of 
this  work  will  be.  It  deserves,  I  think,  a  wider  recognition 
and  co-operation  than  it  has  received. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  these  tables,  which  we  hope  to  present 
to  you  within  a  month,  will  give  any  notion  of  the  quantity  of 
crime.  They  could  do  this  only  if  they  included  all  institutions 
of  the  same  class  in  the  United  States,  and  this  they  do  not  do 
at  present.  The  larger  the  co-operation  in  the  work  the  nearer 
our  figures  approach  the  actual  quantity  of  crime  committed. 
It  does  not  seem  too  much  to  hope  that  the  day  will  come  when 
all  the  penal  institutions  will  join  in  the  work.  When  they  do 
we  shall  be  able  to  follow  the  course  of  crime  from  year  to  year 
and  investigate  the  influences  which  effect  the  amount  of  crime. 

Our  present  figures  deal  with  the  quality  of  crime.  No  pains 
have  been  spared  to  make  the  study  of  the  personal  character- 
istics of  the  prisoners  committed  in  1890  as  complete  as  pos- 
sible. 

This  organization  is  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  value  and 
need  of  criminal  statistics  that  no  words  need  be  lost  on  that 
subject.  Its  action  last  year  is  sufficient  proof  of  its  position  in 
the  matter.  I  might,  in  conclusion,  urge  you  to  more  extended 
co-operation  in  the  work  for  the  coining  year.  But  I  feel  that 
our  plans  and  results  are  the  best  arguments,  and  I  have  there- 
fore confined  myself  to  them.  Through  its  action  of  last  year 
this  organization  has  made  a  most  important  step  for  increasing 
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our  knowledge  of  crime  as  it  actually  exists  in  this  country. 
The  significance  of  this  step  is  well  understood,  and  for  ray  part 
I  feel  sure  that  the  organization  will  go  on  in  this  path  in  the 
future  and  not  falter  in  the  good  work. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

LIST  OF  THE  INSTITUTIONS  FURNISHING  STATISTICS. 

Arizona,  Territorial  Prison,  Yuma. 
California,  State  Prison,  Sacto  County. 
Colorado,  State  Penitentiary,  Canon  City. 
Illinois  State  Penitentiary,  Joliet. 

"       Southern  Illinois  Penitentiary,  Chester. 

Indiana,  Girls  Reformatory  and  Women's  Penitentiary,  Indianapolis. 
Iowa,  State  Penitentiary,  Fort  Madison. 

"    State  Penitentiary,  \nimosa. 
Kansas,  State  Penitentiary,  Lansing. 

"       United  States  Military  Prison,  Fort  Leaven  worth. 
Kentucky.  Penitentiary,  Frankfort. 
Maine,  State  Prison,  Thomaston. 
Maryland,  Penitentiary,  Baltimore. 
Massachusetts,  House  of  Correction,  South  Boston. 
Michigan,  State  Prison,  Jackson. 

State  House  of  Correction,  Ionia. 
Minnesota,  State  Reformatory,  St.  Cloud. 
Nebraska,  State  Prison,  Lancaster. 
Nevada,  State  Prison,  Carson  City. 
New  York,  State  Prison,  Sing  Sing. 

"         State  Reformatory,  Elmira. 
North  Carolina,  State  Prison,  Raleigh. 
North  Dakota,  Penitentiary,  Bismarck. 
Oregon,  State  Prison,  Salem. 

Pennsylvania,  Eastern  State  Penitentiary,  Philadelphia. 
Western  State  Penitentiary,  Allegheny. 
Industrial  Reformatory,  Hntingdon. 
"  Chester  County  Prison,  West  Chester. 

"  Schuylkill  County  Prison,  Potteville. 

Rhode  Island,  8tate  Prison,  Howard. 
South  Dakota,  Penitentiary,  Sioux  Falls. 
Texas,  State  Penitentiary,  Huntsville. 

"     State  Penitentiary,  Rusk. 

"      House  of  Correction  and  Reformatory,  Gatesville. 
Vermont,  State  Prison,  Windsor. 
Washington,  State  Prison,  Walla  Walla. 
Wisconsin,  State  Prison,  Waupun. 
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Ontario,  Penitentiary,  Kingston. 
"        Central  Prison,  Toronto. 
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MALES. 
Neither  read  nor  write.... 
Head  but  not  write  
Write  but  not  read  
Both  read  and  write  
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FEMALES. 
Neither  read  nor  write  
Read  but  not  write  
Write  but  not  read  
Bath  read  and  write  
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ALL  PRISONERS. 
Neither  read  nor  write  
Head  hut  not  write  
Write  but  i  ot  read  
Both  read  and  write  
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THE    PRISONS   OF   FRANCE,   BELGIUM,    ENGLAND    AND    IRELAND, 

AS  i  SAW  TIIEM; 

BY    MICHAEL   J.    CASSIDY, 
WARDEN   OF   THE   EASTERN    PENITENTIARY,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Prison  Wardens'  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  /States  :  Not  being  present  at  the  last 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association  held  in  September,  1890,  at 
Cincinnati,  some  explanation  is  demanded  by  the  President, 
who  will  not  except  excuses  or  apologies,  but  must  have  facts 
that  will  justify  non-attendance.  I  will  state  the  cause  of  my 
absence  from  the  last  meeting  and  give  the  facts. 

An  alibi  is  a  good  defense  in  an}'  case,  if  you  really  have  one, 
and  I  think  I  have. 

Lord  Lytton  said,  "That  a  dunce  who  has  been  to  Rome 
excels  a  dunce  that  stayed  at  home." 

On  the  21st  of  June,  1890,  I  took  passage  on  the  good  ship 
"  Ethiopia,"  which  sailed  from  New  York  on  that  date,  bound 
for  Glasgow,  via  Londonderry;  at  twelve  noon  passed  Sandy 
Hook  lightship,  ten  miles.  I  was  then  tairly  out  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States,  on  a  British  ship,  and  under  the 
English  flag. 

The  voyage  was  devoid  of  any  particular  incident,  as  most 
sea  voyages  are.  In  eleven  days  we  were  landed  in  London- 
derry, Ireland,  on  the  1st  of  July,  at  10  P.  M. 

My  first  desire  next  morning  was  to  see  the  jail.  I  waited 
on  Mayor  LJaxter  and  presented  letters  from  Mayor  Fitler  and 
Director  of  Police  Stokley,  of  Philadelphia.  I  was  received 
very  courteously  and  my  request  to  visit  the  jail  complied  with. 

THE   JAIL   AT   LONDONDERRY. 

The  mayor  accompanied  me  to  the  jail,  where  he  introduced 
me  to  the  chief  officer  in  charge,  the  governor  being  absent. 
The  chief  warder  (subordinate  officers  are  styled  warders) 
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escorted  me  through  the  prison,  which  is  an  old  structure,  the 
ground  plan  of  which  is  a  semi-circle,  or  more  plainly  described, 
like  a  horseshoe. 

The  cell  structure  is  three  tiers  high,  containing  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  cells.  The  cells  are  seven  by  ten  feet  by  nine 
feet  high,  lighted  by  window  two  feet  by  twenty  inches  cross- 
barred,  making  it  secure  and  admitting  sufficient  light  and  air. 
The  doors  of  the  cells  open  on  a  passage  about  six  feet  wide 
running  on  the  outside  of  the  circle.  Each  cell  has  close 
wooden  doors  secured  by  locks  and  bolts,  with  vision  holes  in 
the  doors  for  supervision.  The  cell  furniture  consists  of  a 
wooden  form  two  feet  wide,  six  feet  long,  with  sides  like  a  box, 
which  raises  it  seven  inches  from  the  floor.  No  bed,  two 
blankets,  two  sheets,  no  pillow,  a  mess  pan,  tin  cup,  no  knives  or 
forks,  a  bench  to  sit  on,  no  water  in  the  cells  only  as  brought  in. 
The  diet  is  sufficient,  but  the  food  not  plenty.  The  structure 
is  an  old  one;  part  of  it  was  built  in  the  seventeenth  century; 
the  most  recent  additions  were  made  about  eighty  years  ago. 

There  were  forty  female  prisoners  in  a  separate  building, 
cared  for  by  a  matron,  with  three  assistants. 

There  are  twenty  officers  employed,  who  are  paid  about  $500 
per  annum.  These  officers  are  armed  with  pistols. 

There  appears  to  be  very  good  supervision,  but  no  produc- 
tive labor  done  other  than  breaking  stone  for  contractors  who 
make  streets.  The  price  paid  is  ten  pence  per  ton,  twenty 
cents  of  our  money. 

All  supplies  are  purchased  by  contract,  given  out  by  the 
government.  Cost  per  diem  per  capita  one  shilling  and  eight 
pence,  forty-one  cents  of  our  money. 

The  entrance  to  the  jail  is  through  a  gateway  about  ten  feet 
wide ;  an  outer  wooden  gate  with  a  wicket-gate  to  admit  per- 
sons. At  the  inner  end  of  the  gateway,  which  is  about  sixty 
feet,  is  an  iron  latticed  gate.  The  gate-keepers  and  receiving 
office  between  the  two  gates.  This  is  the  only  entrance  to 
the  jail. 

The  ventilation  appears  to  be  free,  as  no  perceptible  odor  is 
noticeable  in  passing  through  the  prison. 

The  prisoners  have  an  hour  of  walking  exercise  each  daj, 
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walking  about  ten  feet  apart,  and  are  not  permitted  to  commu- 
nicate, and  subject  to  some  penalty  if  they  are  observed  doing 
so.  They  are  not  masked  or  covered  in  any  way  to  prevent 
recognition, 

Most  of  the  imatcs  are  young  men  with  sentences  of  two 
years  down  to  thirty  days.  No  negroes.  Only  one  death  in 
each  of  the  past  two  years. 

The  washing  of  prisoners'  clothes  is  done  by  the  female 
inmates  of  the  jail.  Some  of  the  women  are  engaged  picking 
oakum,  which  is  a  punishment  surely. 

There  are  very  strict  regulations  in  regard  to  the  admission 
of  visitors.  No  person  is  admitted  unless  by  official  order  of 
one  of  the  visiting  justices,  or  the  mayor,  who  is  one  by  virtue 
of  his  office. 

Prisoners  are  permitted  to  have  visits  from  friends  once  in 
three  months  and  allowed  to  write  every  two  months. 

Tobacco  is  prohibited.  There  is  a  library,  but  it  is  very 
limited. 

The  general  public  are  not  permitted  to  visit  the  prison. 

They  have  Protestant  and  Catholic  service  on  Sundays.  The 
Catholic  priest  visits  the  prisoners  during  the  week.  The  sep- 
arate system  of  treatment  is  observed  as  the  primary  discipline 
of  the  management. 

My  visit  to  the  Derry  Jail  was  very  interesting,  and  having 
seen  all  of  it  I  bid  good-bye  to  Derry. 

Next  day,  July  4th,  I  went  to  Belfast ;  arrived  there  that 
evening.  Next  morning  went  out  to  see  about  getting  into  the 
Antrim  County  Jail,  located  there.  The  mayor  was  not  at  the 
mayor's  office.  I  went  to  his  place  of  business  at  i.inen  Hall  ; 
was  there  informed  that  the  mayor  was  out  of  town.  His  clerk 
alter  some  trouble  obtained  an  order  from  one  of  the  visiting 
justices  admitting  me  into  the 

ANTRIM    COUNTY    PRISON. 

It  is  the  most  complete  county  prison  I  have  ever  seen,  built 
of  brown  stone,  covering  nearly  ten  acres.  Double  gateway, 
with  the  governor's  residence  on  the  right,  inside  of  the  gate. 
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The  order  of  admission  was  sent  to  the  governor  by  the  gate- 
keeper, and  was  returned  with  directions  to  give  me  in  charge 
of  the  chief  warder.  All  subordinate  officers  of  prisons  here 
are  termed  warders.  The  governor  did  not  make  his  appear- 
ance. The  chief  warder  was  entirely  familiar  with  all  the 
details  of  the  prison  and  its  management.  He  gave  me  every 
opportunity  to  see  all  of  the  workings  of  the  institution. 

There  are  four  blocks  of  cells,  three  tiers  high,  running  off 
from  one  centre,  with  cells  on  either  side  of  a  ten-foot  hall-way. 

There  are  seven  hundred  cells  in  all,  six  feet  six  inches  in 
width  by  twelve  feet  in  length,  ten  feet  high,  lighted  by  a 
barred  window  two  feet  by  twenty  inches,  closed  wooden  doors 
locked  on  the  outside,  a  small  opening  in  the  door  for  super- 
vision. The  cell  floors  are  of  concrete.  They  have  gaslight  in 
eacb  cell.  No  water  or  water-closet.  Not  much  furniture  of 
any  sort.  The  bed  arrangement  much  the  same  as  in  the 
Derry  Jail ;  a  box  for  a  bed  which  stands  on  end  during  the 
day,  with  blankets  folded  on  top.  In  the  yard  there  are  stalls 
six  feet  in  width,  about  eight  feet  in  depth,  roofed  over  with 
the  front  open.  There  is  no  productive  labor  other  than  break- 
ing stone,  except  some  shoemaking  and  weaving  for  the  use  of 
the  prison. 

These  stalls  are  built  in  ranges;  one  prisoner  is  placed  in 
each  stall  to  keep  them  separate.  A  tramway  runs  along  the 
open  end  of  the  stalls.  The  stone  is  brought  to  them,  and 
when  broken  taken  away  on  this  tramway.  Each  prisoner  has 
an  allotted  amount  to  do,  which  can  be  done  easily  in  the  time 
allowed.  The  stone  is  used  in  making  streets. 

There  were  two  hundred  and  forty  women  in  a  seperate 
building,  cared  for  by  female  attendants. 

All  the  washing  for  the  prison  is  done  by  the  women. 

There  were  six  hundred  prisoners  in  confinement  at  that  time, 
in  charge  of  thirty  male  and  ten  female  subordinate  officers. 
There  are  fifty  officers  of  all  grades  employed. 

The  term  of  sentenc  to  this  prison  is  mostly  for  six  months 
and  less. 

Every  thing  is  in  good  order  and  clean. 

In  the  inclosure  between  the  cell  buildings  is  a  set  of  yards 
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for  separate  exercise.  Eight  separate  inclosures  radiating  trom 
a  centre  where  there  is  an  elevated  observatory,  in  which  is 
placed  an  officer  for  supervision  of  the  prisoners  during  the  time 
of  exercise.  These  yards  are  in  an  octagon  space,  with  walls 
separating  each  prisoner.  Separate  or  cellular  treatment  is  carried 
out  entirely — no  congregating  of  prisoners  for  any  purpose. 
In  chapel  the  seats  are  partitioned  so  that  the  prisoners  do  not 
mingle.  Both  Catholic  and  Protestant  service  is  held  every 
Sunday. 

There  is  so  much  formality  in  the  discipline  that  there  id  little 
time  for  any  one  thing. 

The  cooking  is  done  in  the  basement  and  the  cooked  food  sent 
up  on  elevators. 

For  ventilation  there  is  a  shaft  or  chimney  one  hundred  feet 
high.  There  is  a  flue  running  along  in  the  inner  wall  near  the 
top  of  the  cells,  leading  into  the  shaft,  with  openings  from  each 
cell  into  the  flue,  which  takes  ofi  any  foul  air  that  may  be  in  the 
cells.  There  is  a  fire  constantly  kept  in  the  bottom  of  the  shaft 
which  creates  a  strong  draught  continously,  insuring  a  constant 
current  of  air  through  the  cells.  There  is  no  perceptible  odor 
in  any  part  of  the  prison. 

The  inside  walls  are  whitewashed.  The  corridors  are  lighted 
by  large  skylights  in  the  roof. 

This  prison  has  been  in  use  about  thirty  years.  The  separate 
or  cellular  method  of  treatment  has  been  strictly  observed  from 
the  first.  The  architecture  of  the  structure  is  taken  from  the 
Eastern  State  Penitentiary  at  Philadelphia.  The  method  pur- 
sued in  the  treatment  of  the  individuals  therein  confined  is  the 
same  as  is  known  everywhere  in  Europe  as  the  Pennsylvania 
system. 

Thanking  the  chief  warder  for  his  kind  attention  and  his 
evident  desire  to  give  me  every  opportunity  to  see  all  of  the 
prison,  I  bade  him  good-bye. 

After  leaving  the  prison  I  took  a  conveyance  and  was  shown 
much  of  Belfast  and  its  suburbs,  which  are  extensive.  Wide 
streets,  fine  residences,  large  business  places,  public  buildings, 
colleges,  churches,  parks,  botanical  gardens,  all  evidencing  thrift 
and  industr}'  in  the  people  of  Belfast. 
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After  spending  several  days  in  the  mountains  of  Donegal  and 
Derry  I  went  to  Dublin.  Next  morning  after  arriving  there  I 
went  to  Dublin  Castle  to  find  some  authority  that  would  admit 
me  into  the  prison  located  there.  I  was  directed  to  the  prison 
board  that  direct  the  management  of  convict  prisons  of  Ireland. 
I  saw  the  vice-president  of  the  board,  presented  a  letter  from 
Richard  Vaux,  [(resident  of  the  board  of  inspectors  of  the  East- 
ern State  Penitentiary.  Vice-president  O'Brien  read  the  letter. 
He  said,  "  I  know  of  this  gentleman ;  his  name  is  sufficient  guar- 
antee for  anything  in  my  power  to  grant."  He  gave  me  an 
order  of  admission  to  the  governor  of  the 

MOUNT   JOY    PRISON, 

which  is  considered  the  model  institution  of  the  Irish  system. 
The  prison  is  about  twenty  minutes'  ride  from  the  centre  of  the 
city,  very  pleasantly  located,  covering  about  nine  acres.  On 
presenting  the  order  at  the  gate  I  was  taken  in  charge  by  the 
deputy-governor,  the  governor  being  absent  at  the  time.  I  was 
given  every  opportunity  to  see  all  of  the  conduct  and  manage- 
ment of  the  prison. 

The  structure  of  this  prison  is  similar  to  the  one  at  Belfast. 
Three  blocks  of  the  cells  radiate  from  an  octagon  centre.  They 
are  three  tiers  high,  with  cells  on  either  side  of  a  ten-foot  corri- 
dor. There  are  six  hundred  cells  in  all.  The  dimensions  of  the 
cells  are  the  same  as  cells  in  the  Country  Antrim  Jail.  Cell 
furniture  consists  of  a  table  and  stool  chained  together,  and  a 
box  with  sides  four  inches  high,  six  feet  long,  twenty  inches 
wide.  This  box  swings  across  the  cell  on  hooks  when  in  use, 
about  eighteen  inches  from  the  floor.  A  thin  mattress,  two 
blankets  and  a  rug  cover  are  provided.  This  sort  of  bed  is  for 
the  orderly  class  who  are  well  conducted  and  have  been  in  pris- 
on more  than  a  year;  all  others  have  blankets  but  no  mattress. 
The  box  stands  on  end  against  the  wall  during  the  day  with  the 
bed  clothes  on  top  neatly  folded.  A  tin  basin,  tin  water  cup, 
tin  mess  pan,  are  the  total  of  the  prisoners'  conveniences.  No 
ornament  of  any  sort  permitted  in  any  of  the  cells.  The  food 
is  limited  and  given  in  quantity  according  to  the  class  of  the 
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prisoner.  Half  pound  of  meat  cooked  away  in  soup  twice  a 
week  ;  the  meat  is  weighed  before  cooked.  Oatmeal  mush  other 
days.  One  pint  of  soup  is  the  ration ;  that  is  all  one  can  have  ; 
coffee  or  gruel  for  breakfast  and  supper. 

There  is  no  productive  or  skilled  labor  other  than  a  limited 
amount  of  mats  and  some  matting,  »vhich  is  sold  in  the  city.  All 
other  work  done  is  for  the  prison.  Clothes  and  shoes  are  made 
for  this  and  other  prisons.  All  building,  mason,  and  carpenter 
work  is  done  by  the  inmates,  and  it  is  well  done. 

There  is  no  overwork,  but  there  is  a  gratuity  allowed  and  given 
on  discharge  ;  this  gratuity  is  forfeited  by  misconduct  any  time 
during  the  term  of  the  prisoner. 

There  are  ten  dark  or  punishment  cells  radiating  from  a  centre. 
They  have  double  doors  and  a  vestibule  to  each  cell  of  about  four 
feet  square.  The  door  of  the  vestibule  opens  into  the  centre,  the 
cell  door  opens  into  the  vestibule.  These  cells  are  about  four 
feet  wide  at  the  door,  widening  as  they  extend  back  to  eight  feet 
at  the  rear  end  ;  they  arc  about  twelve  feet  in  length.  They  are 
lighted  from  skylight  in  the  roof,  but  can  be  made  absolutely 
dark.  These  cells  are  fifteen  feet  high.  They  are  dungeons 
surely. 

No  seasoning  is  furnished  to  the  prisoner  for  the  food,  such  as 
salt,  pepper,  or  vinegar ;  he  must  take  it  as  prepared. 

I  saw  all  of  this  prison,  and  talked  with  the  chief  warder  and 
other  officers  about  the  characteristics  of  the  people  who  make 
up  the  population  of  the  prison.  I  find  that  the  inmates  of  Irish 
penal  institutions  have  the  same  peculiarities  as  those  confined 
elsewhere  under  similar  conditions. 

The  management  of  the  Mount  Joy  Prison  is  conducted  on  the 
Pennsylvania  system  of  non-association  of  prisoners. 

The  ticket  of  leave  system  in  Ireland — parole  it  is  called  in 
the  United  States — has  not  produced  the  results  that  Captain 
Maconochie  and  Sir  Walter  Crofton,  the  projectors,  and  other 
advocates  of  the  system  expected  to  be  derived  from  it.  Origi- 
nally, according  to  methods  pursued  in  carrying  it  out,  a  convict 
having  a  twelve-years'  sentence  would  serve  eight  months  at  the 
Mount  Joy  Prison.  Then  transferred  to  Spike  Island,  a  congre- 
gate prison,  to  serve  at  least  seven  years.  He  may  then  be  liber- 
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ated  on  license  after  serving  nine  years  altogether.  That  license 
is  the  parole.  Spike  Island  Prison  has  been  abandoned  alto- 
gether. Time  served  there  was  considered  the  most  important 
feature  in  the  Irish  system.  The  police  surveillance  of  released 
prisoners  is  still  maintained  ;  the  result  of  which,  in  a  country 
governed  as  Ireland  is,  makes  emigration  the  only  alternative  for 
the  discharged  prisoner.  By  this  method  the  population  of  Irish 
prisons  has  been  reduced,  which  fact  has  been  frequently  refer- 
red to  as  the  results  of  the  reformatory  influence  produced  by  the 
Irish  system  of  parole  and  voluntary  transportation. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  efficiency  of  the  management  and 
direction  of  the  discipline  of  the  Mount  Joy  Prison.  I  went  from 
there  with  pleasant  recollections  of  the  cordial  attention  shown 
me  by  the  officer  in  charge  and  others  connected  with  the  insti- 
tution. 

Most  of  the  inmates  of  the  Irish  prisons  are  young  men  under 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  are  apparently  healthy.  They  look 
as  if  they  were  under  a  continual  strain.  The  discipline  is  rigid 
and  exacting,  and  must  be  enforced  as  the  law  directs.  All  the 
movements  are  precise  as  machinery.  The  garb  worn  by  the 
prisoner  is  uniform  in  color  and  distinctive,  but  no  stripes. 

The  coster  diemper  capita  one  shilling  and  eight  pence,  about 
forty-one  cents  of  our  money.  All  expenditure  is  by  govern- 
ment, and  supplies  furnished  by  contract. 

From  Dublin  I  went  to  the  city  of  Cork,  then  to  Queenstown 
by  the  way  of  the  Lakes  of  Killarney  and  Blarney  Castle.  All 
the  points  of  interest  on  this  route  have  been  described  by  many 
tourists.  Queenstown  has  a  beautiful  harbor.  From  the  heights 
back  of  the  town  a  fine  view  is  had  of  the  harbor  and  fortifica- 
tions. Spike  Island  is  situated  in  this  harbor,  directly  opposite 
the  town,  on  which  can  be  seen  the  ruins  of  the  famous  prison 
which  once  constituted  two-thirds  of  the  parole  system  of  bir 
Walter  Crofton.  I  returned  to  Dublin  from  Queenstown  by  way 
of  Limerick.  After  spending  several  days  looking  around  the 
beautiful  city  I  left  for  London,  feeling  assured  that  an  American 
is  given  the  right  of  way  anywhere  in  Ireland. 

I  left  Dublin  at  7  A.  M.  by  boat  from  Kingstown  to  Holy  head ; 
was  four  hours  in  crossing.  From  there  took  train,  arrived  in 
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London  at  5:30  P.  M.  Next  morning  I  went  to  see  about  get- 
ting into  the  prisons.  I  first  went  to  Scotland  Yard,  the  police 
headquarters.  Was  there  informed  that  they  could  do  nothing 
as  the  authority  I  required  was  vested  entirely  in  the  home 
office.  I  then  went  to  the  American  Embassy,  123  Victoria 
Street  Westminster,  where  I  was  kindly  received  by  Mr.  White, 
secretary  of  Legation,  to  whom  I  presented  my  letters  of  identi- 
fication. After  looking  them  over  he  presented  me  to  the 
American  minister,  Robert  Lincoln,  who  was  very  kind  and 
courteous,  without  any  assumption  of  dignity  or  reserve.  I  was 
received  and  treated  as  an  American  citizen  by  an  American 
gentleman. 

lie  stated  that  he  would  make  a  request  to  the  home  depart- 
ment to  have  my  application  to  visit  the  prisons  favorably  con- 
sidered, and  send  me  the  reply  of  the  home  department  when 
received. 

It  was  several  days  before  I  received  the  orders  that  would 
admit  me  into  the  prisons.  While  waiting  I  saw  much  of 
London. 

The  first  prison  I  went  to  when  I  received  permission  to  do  so 
was  Millbank,  which  is  situated  on  the  river  about  two  miles 
from  the  Charing  Cross  Hotel,  where  I  was  located. 

On  presenting  the  order  of  admission  at  the  gate  I  was  ad- 
mitted to  await  the  governor's  direction.  After  waiting  an  hour 
for  the  governor  I  was  taken  in  charge  by  the  chief  warder,  who 
introduced  me  into  the 

MILLBANK   PRISON. 

-It  is  an  ill-contrived  structure,  not  at  all  suited  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  designed,  a  separate  treatment  prison.  It 
is  dark  and  cheerless.  The  cells  are  six  by  twelve,  nine  feet 
high.  The  whole  structure  is  of  brick,  not  plastered.  The 
prison  is  used  as  a  lock-up  or  place  of  detention  for  persons 
awaiting  trial. 

This  once  great  prison  that  was  erected  for  a  separate  system 
prison,  and  was  much  boasted  of  at  the  time,  has  been  a  miser- 
able failure,  and  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  constructed 
abandoned. 
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There  is  no  work  of  any  sort.  The  prisoners  sent  here  are 
for  short  terms,  not  over  three  months. 

No  furniture  in  the  cells,  plank  bed,  three  blankets,  wash 
basin,  and  water  can.  There  are  no  conveniences  whatever  for 
the  prisoners. 

Having  seen  all  that  I  desired,  bade  the  warder  good  bye,  I 
was  met  by  the  governor  as  I  was  going  out.  Ue  is  a  tall,  pleas- 
ant-looking gentleman,  but  had  no  time  to  waste  on  me,  excused 
himself  and  went  about  his  business,  and  I  went  my  way. 

There  was  nothing  about  Millbank  Prison  that  would  indicate 
that  it  had  ever  been  suitable  for  a  penal  institution.  I  next 
went  to  the 

PENTONVJLLE  PRISON. 

On  presenting  the  order  for  my  admission  into  the  prison  I 
was  handed  over  to  the  warder-in-chief,  the  governor  not  being 
visible.  I  was  taken  through  the  principal  parts  of  the  structure. 

There  are  four  blocks  four  tiers  high  radiating  from  one  cen- 
ter, with  cells  on  either  side  of  a  ten-foot  wide  corridor.  The 
cells  are  of  the  same  dimensions  as  in  the  Irish  prisons.  From 
the  center  a  general  supervision  is  had  of  the  whole. 

This  is  the  model  prison  of  England  known  as  a  penal  servi- 
tude convict  prison.  Prisoners  sentenced  to  five  years  or  more 
are  sent  here.  For  the  first  nine  months  solitary  confinement, 
and  it  is  solitary. 

Some  work  is  done  here,  such  as  matmaking  and  clothes  and 
shoes  for  prisoners  and  officers,  but  no  productive  labor.  There 
are  two  large  tread-wheels  on  which  one  hundred  men  can 
operate,  making  power  sufficient  to  grind  grain  for  making  the 
flour  used  in  the  prison. 

The  men  tramp  on  the  wheel  fifteen  minutes,  then  a  rest  of 
five  minutes,  leaving  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  on  the 
wheel  all  the  time.  The  wheel  is  about  fifteen  feet  in  diameter 
with  the  steps  ten  inches  apart  on  the  outside  of  the  wheel,  the 
weight  of  the  men  turning  it.  The  weight  of  the  men  is 
always  on  the  center  of  the  outside  of  the  wheel.  They  are 
continually  climbing  almost  perpendicular,  the  wheel  receding 
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from  them  ten  inches  at  every  step  they  make.  No  doubt  it  is 
exercise ;  that  is  all  the  men  get  out  of  it. 

The  flour  is  not  bolted,  but  made  into  bread  whole  as  it  comes 
from  the  stone,  dark  and  coarse. 

The  food  is  prepared  in  the  usual  way  and  served  in  the  cells. 
The  soup  is  made  with  half  pound  of  cooked  meat  and  peas. 
The  meat  is  cooked  away  in  the  soup,  a  pint  of  which  is  allowed 
to  each  prisoner.  This  ration  is  given  twice  a  week.  Other 
days  porridge  and  suet  pudding  are  provided. 

The  bread  and  everything  is  carefully  weighed  out.  All  get 
the  same  quantity.  If  a  piece  of  bread  is  cut  short  of  weight 
another  piece  is  tacked  on  to  it  with  a  wooden  peg.  The  diet  is 
regulated  by  act  of  Parliament.  The  prisoner  that  requires 
more  cannot  get  it.  The  one  who  does  not  want  as  much  must 
take  it.  Everything  is  done  by  rule  made  by  law,  and  must  be 
complied  with.  No  individual  judgment  of  an  officer  is  per- 
mitted in  any  case.  They  have  dark  cells  for  the  refractory , 
and  use  irons  and  other  mechanical  restraints. 

This  structure  was  erected  in  1840,  and  designed  for  a  sepa- 
rate or  cellular  prison.  The  ground  plan  is  taken  from  the  Phil- 
adelphia Prison. 

All  the  prisons  in  this  country  are  built  of  brick,  not  plastered 
but  whitewashed.  Between  the  blocks  or  cell  buildings  are 
exercising  grounds,  where  the  prisoners  have  an  hour  each  day, 
except  Sunday  or  stormy  weather.  The  men  who  have  work  do 
not  have  this  exercise.  There  are  not  many  of  them. 

They  have  a  chapel  for  daily  religious  service  as  well  as 
Sunday. 

The  officer  who  had  me  in  charge  seemed  desirous  of  show- 
ing the  chapel." 

They  have  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  service  on  Sunday, 
and  have  both  sorts  of  chaplains  employed.  Each  prisoner  is 
allowed  to  take  his  choice,  and  does  so  just  as  he  finds  the  chap- 
lain to  suit  his  purpose  or  the  one  he  thinks  he  can  the  more 
easily  impose  on. 

The  clothes  of  the  prisoners  are  washed  in  a  general  laundry. 
They  consist  of  cotton  shirt  and  drawers,  woolen  clothes  if 
ordered  by  the  doctor.  The  clothes  after  being  washed  are  sent 
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to  the  block  from  which  they  came  and  distributed  promiscu- 
ously. There  are  eight  hundred  inmates.  A  prisoner  may  not 
have  the  same  clothes  twice  during  his  term  unless  by  accident. 
Knives  and  forks  are  not  in  use,  as  they  are  not  required.  The 
system  of  ventilation  is  by  flues  leading  to  a  shaft.  Sewer 
drainage  from  the  cells  was  abandoned,  and  a  convenience  at  the 
end  of  each  tier  of  cells  substituted.  The  occupants  of  the 
cells  on  each  tier  must  be  taken  to  this  convenience. 

The  Pentonville  Prison  is  considered  one  of  the  best  con- 
structed and  best  conducted  in  England. 

I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  governor.  Governors  of 
the  prisons  of  England  are  very  exclusive  gentlemen,  appearing 
only  on  great  occasions. 

The  chief  warder  is  the  man  who  has  the  routine  and  detail  of 
the  interior  management  of  the  prison. 

All  supplies  are  furnished  by  contract  by  government. 

The  prison  officers  are  appointed  by  authority  of  the  home 
office  and  liable  to  be  transferred  to  any  other  prison  in  the 
country.  It  is  a  regular  service  and  continuous,  the  same  as 
the  police,  subject  to  removal  only  by  the  department  that  ap- 
points them. 

One  warder  to  ten  prisoners  is  the  regulation  by  law,  exclu- 
sive of  the  staff  officers,  governors,  doctors,  and  clerks,  which 
are  numerous. 

The  cell  buildings  were  when  erected  three  tiers  high.  An 
additional  story  has  been  added,  making  them  four  stories  high. 

The  whole  structure  covers  about  seven  and  one-half  acres. 
Military  guard  the  inclosure. 

The  chief  warder,  who  had  me  in  charge,  was  very  kind  and 
obliging.  He  was  very  willing  that  I  should  see  and  understand 
all  of  the  management.  He  knows  all  the  details.  Having  put 
in  all  the  time  I  could  spare  on  one  institution,  bade  the  warder 
good-bye,  I  next  went  to  the 

HOLLOWAY   LOCAL    PRISON, 

a  neat  structure  on  the  radiating  plan.  It  is  a  modern  structure 
with  three  blocks  of  cells  three  tiers  high.  It  is  known  as  the 
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Holloway  Prison.  None  hut  short-term  convicts  are  sent  there. 
The  cells  are  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  other  prisons  visited, 
with  light  and  ventilation  the  same.  I  next  went  to  the  prison  at 

WORMWOOD-SCRUBS, 

situated  sixteen  miles  out  of  the  city.  This  is  a  penal  servitude 
or  convict  prison  and  is  considered  the  most  improved  prison 
structure  yet  erected  in  England. 

On  presenting  my  order  of  admission  I  was  taken  in  charge 
by  the  chief  warder.  He  has  been  in  the  prison  service  twenty- 
eight  years  I  was  shown  everything  that  was  of  any  interest. 
The  warder  was  very  anxious  that  I  should  see  and  understand 
all  of  the  methods  of  treatment  and  the  management. 

There  are  three  cell  buildings  finished  and  occupied.  These 
structures  run  parallel  with  each  other,  about  two  hundred  feet 
apurt.  They  are  four  tiers  high,  of  brick,  with  cells  on  each 
side  of  a  twelve-foot  wide  corridor.  The  cell  rooms  and  furni- 
ture about  the  same  as  in  the  other  prisons,  lighted  and  venti- 
lated in  the  same  way. 

No  general  supervision  can  be  had  of  the  interior  of  these 
buildings,  as  they  do  .lot  connect  only  by  a  covered  passage-way 
running  across  the  front  end  of  the  structures. 

I  went  through  two  of  the  blocks.  They  have  dark,  or  pun- 
ishment cells,  that  were  constructed  for  the  purpose,  and  are 
adapted  for  it.  They  have  irons,  hand-cuffs  and  shackcls,  and  a 
triangle  and  cat,  for  corporal  punishment.  There  is  a  place 
where  all  the  implements  used  tor  punishment  of  prisoners  are 
kept  ready  for  use,  known  as  the  chain  room.  There  are  long 
chains  to  which  a  number  of  prisoners  are  fastened  when  being 
transferred  from  one  penal  institution  to  another.  All  convict 
prisons  have  the  same  facilities  for  enforcing  discipline  and 
transferring  prisoners. 

The  officers  are  armed  with  a  short  sword  when  on  duty  with 
any  number  of  prisoners  out  of  their  cells.  They  have  also 
police  batons  or  clubs.  No  productive  labor  or  work  that 
require.d  any  skill  was  being  done  in  this  prison.  Much  of  the 
work  of  erecting  the  buildings  was  performed  by  convicts 
drafted  from  the  other  penal  servitude  prisons. 
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After  seeing  all  that  was  to  be  seen  in  that  prison,  and  having 
seen  all  that  I  cared  to  see  of  the  English  and  Irish  prisons,  I 
looked  about  London  several  days,  visited  Scotland  Yard,  was 
kindly  received  by  Mr.  Jarvis,  an  officer  in  that  service,  whose 
acquaintance  I  made  when  he  was  in  Philadelphia  on  business  a 
short  time  ago. 

Before  leaving  London  I  called  on  William  Tallack,  secretary 
of  the  Howard  Association.  He  has  been  engaged  on  the  phi- 
lanthropic side  of  prison  matters  for  a  number  of  years  and  is 
well  informed  on  the  subject  of  treatment  of  criminals.  He  is 
fully  convinced  that  the  individual  method  of  treating  persons 
convicted  of  crime  produces  better  results  to  the  individual  con- 
vict and  society  than  any  other  known  method.  He  asked 
many  questions  about  American  prisons  and  prison  officials. 
He  considers  Captain  Joseph  Nicholson,  President  of  this 
Wardens'  Association,  the  ablest  prison  manager  in  America. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  inmates  of  English  prisons  is 
looked  after  carefully  by  those  having  charge  of  them,  for 
insane,  epileptic,  or  those  who  likely  would  do  themselves  harm 
especially.  There  is  a  cell  heavily  padded  or  upholstered,  in 
which  such  cases  are  placed.  The  terms  to  be  served  in  any  of 
the  prisons  here  are  short,  mostly  less  than  a  year,  before  they 
are  transferred.  Not  much  can  be  known  of  the  individual 
characteristics  of  any  number  of  them.  The  health  of  the 
prisoners,  it  is  assumed,  cannot  be  impaired  by  the  length  of 
term  served  in  these  prisons. 

The  officer,  when  asked,  said  that  the  death  rate  was  very 
small,  as  when  a  prisoner  was  ill  and  likely  to  die  the  home 
office  procured  his  release. 

Not  more  than  two  or  three  died  in  a  year  in  the  prison.  The 
direction  of  all  prisons  in  England  is  the  same.  All  matters  in 
reference  to  prisons  and  their  management  emanates  from  the 
home  office.  All  records  of  each  prison  go  to  the  home  depart- 
ment. 

After  looking  around  London  several  days,  seeing  much  that 
was  interesting,  I  went  to  Paris  by  way  of  Folkestone  and  Bou- 
logne. It  is  an  hour's  ride  by  rail  from  London  to  Folkestone. 
Then  by  boat  across  the  straits  of  Denver  to  France  ;  the  trip 
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across  is  made  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  Then  by  rail  to  Paris. 
Arrived  in  Paris  at  6.30  P.  M. 

Next  morning  went  out  to  look  around  and  call  on  Mr.  Henry 
Pionneau,  to  whom  I  had  letters  of  introduction.  Tie  received 
me  kindly  and  placed  himself  entirely  at  my  service  while  I 
remained  in  Paris.  He  is  a  gentleman  retired  from  business, 
speaks  English,  and  has  plenty  of  leisure  time.  Next  day  he 
came  and  directed  me  where  I  desired  to  go.  I  waited  on  the 
American  consul  and  obtained  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  who  has  control  of  all  the  prisons  in 
France. 

I  waited  on  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  presented  letter 
from  the  consul  ;  was  very  courteously  received.  He  was 
desirous  to  further  my  request,  lie  gave  me  an  official  order 
of  admission  to  all  the  prisons  that  I  desired  to  see  and  others 
that  he  wished  me  to  see.  He  gave  me  his  card,  and  invited 
me  to  call  on  him  at  his  residence  that  evening.  The  order  of 
admission  included  M.  Pionneau,  who  accompanied  me  as  inter- 
preter. We  first  went  to  the 

MADRAS    PRISON, 

On  presenting  the  minister's  letter  I  was  admited  at  once.  The 
chief  officer  here  is  entitled,  Director.  That  gentleman  received 
us  very  kindly.  This  prison  is  an  old  one,  erected  in  1840. 
lias  six  blocks  of  cells,  each  block  three  tiers  high,  inclosed  by 
a  wall  twenty-five  feet  high.  There  are  nine  hundred  cells  in 
all.  The  cells  are  six  feet  six  inches  by  twelve  feet,  nine  feet 
high,  built  of  brick,  and  plastered.  The  walls  are  painted  in 
two  colors.  Not  much  furniture  in  the  cells  ;  coarse  woolen 
clothes,  wooden  shoes.  The  cells  are  lighted  by  window  in  the 
rear.  There  is  sewerage  from  each  cell ;  no  supply  of  water  in 
the  cells.  The  refuse  empties  into  a  cask  in  the  basement  of 
the  corridor,  where  there  is  a  cask  for  each  cell.  These  casks 
are  emptied  every  twenty  days.  The  cellar  or  tunnel  under  the 
corridor  where  these  casks  stand  forms  a  conduit  through  which 
air  is  forced  by  a  large  fan  through  the  pipes  leading  from  the 
cells  to  these  casks.  Through  the  soil  pipes  the  foul  air  is 
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forced  out  of  the  conduit,  much  of  it  finding  its  way  into  the 
cells.  This  cellar  or  tunnel  is  a  great  nuisance.  I  was  all 
through  the  underground  part  of  the  structure  and  examined 
the  method  of  sewerage.  There  has  been  no  improvement 
made  in  this  matter  since  the  erection  of  the  structure. 

The  construction  of  this  prison  is  on  the  radiating  plan  and 
is  exclusively  a  cellular  prison.  One  year  is  the  maximum 
term  of  sentence  to  be  served  in  this  prison.  After  that  the 
prisoner  is  sent  to  another  place  to  serve  the  remainder  of  his 
sentence  in  a  congregate  prison,  or  is  transported  to  New 
Caledonia. 

The  food  is  not  abundant,  and  of  a  poor  quality.  There  are 
a  set  of  separate  yards  between  the  cell  buildings,  where  the 
prisoners  have  an  hour  for  exercise  each  da}r. 

The  Catholic  Church  service  is  held  in  the  center  ;  the  cell  doors 
are  locked  open  about  three  inches,  which  enables  the  prisoners 
to  hear  and  see.  There  is  but  one  door  to  the  cell,  which  is  a 
close  plank  door,  and  is  kept  closed  at  all  other  times.  The 
corridors  are  lighted  from  skylights,  but  they  are  not  sufficient 
in  size  or  number.  Any  work  done  is  in  the  cells,  such  as  mak- 
ing buttons  from  the  ivory  nut,  or  cards  to  wind  silk  on,  some 
shoes.  The  work  does  not  count  for  much.  The  sentence  is 
for  labor,  and  an  effort  is  earnestly  made  to  comply  with  it.  I 
was  pleased  to  have  seen  the  Madras  Prison,  as  it  has  frequently 
been  referred  to  as  one  of  the  great  prisons  of  Europe.  I  was  live 
hours  in  this  prison,  and  saw  it  all,  from  the  cellar  to  the  roof. 
A  military  guard  is  stationed  in  the  yard,  at  each  corner  of  the 
wall.  I  went  from  the  Madras  Prison  with  the  feeling  of  having 
seen  much  but  learned  nothing.  I  next  went  to  the 

DE  LA  SANTE  PRISON, 

where  I  was  received  by  the  director,  A.  Laguesse,  who  was 
very  courteous  and  desirous  I  should  see  all  that  was  of  interest. 
I  found  him  quite  familiar  with  the  work  he  is  engaged  in,  and 
understands  the  Philadelphia  system,  as  he  terms  it,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  Auburn  system. 

In  his  office  there  are  ground  plans  of  both  the  Auburn  and 
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Eastern  Penitentiaries.  This  prison  was  built  on  the  plan  of  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary,  the  hlocks  radiating  from  a  center,  with 
cells  on  each  side  of  the  corridor.  One-half  of  this  prison  is 
used  for  cellular  treatment  positively ;  in  the  other  half  the  pris- 
oners go  out  to  work  in  shops  in  congregation,  same  as  in  our 
American  prisons  generally.  There  was  about  eight  hundred 
inmates,  one-half  of  whom  were  under  individual  treatment. 
Captain  Laguesse  understands  what  he  is  doing.  All  first  con- 
victions are  in  the  cellular  side  of  the  prison,  and  are  treated 
individually,  unless  some  physcial  or  mental  infirmity  would 
indicate  that  the  other  would  be  best  for  such  persons ;  some  of 
the  recidivists  are  also  treated  separately.  The  rule  is  not  posi- 
tive for  either  class.  The  director's  judgment  determines  which 
is  the  proper  treatment  for  all  prisoners.  Captain  Laguesse  is 
entirely  capable  of  determining  which  is  the  proper  treatment 
in  any  case.  He  has  been  twenty-eight  years  in  this  service,  not 
all  the  time  in  this  prison.  The  service  there  is  continuous  and 
controlled  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior;  officers  may  be 
removed  from  one  prison  to  another,  but  still  remain  in  the  pris- 
on service.  Captain  Laguesse,  of  the  llith  Territorial  Infantry, 
is  the  station  he  holds  in  the  regular  government  service. 

Religious  service  is  held  every  Sunday. 

There  is  a  chapel  where  the  Protestant  service  is  held  for  those 
of  that  faith  confined  in  the  prison. 

The  prisoners  go  into  this  separate  chapel  and  occupy  separate 
seats,  not  seeing  each  other  ;  but  all  see  the  minister  and  he  sees 
all  of  them, 

In  the  center  there  is  an  elevated  structure  about  twelve  feet 
high  and  ten  feet  in  diameter,  on  top  of  which  there  is  an  altar, 
where  mass  is  paid  by  the  priest.  The  prisoners  can  all  hear  and 
most  of  them  can  see  the  priest  from  their  cells.  The  lower  part 
of  this  structure  is  used  as  an  office  for  the  chief  warder.  Super- 
vision of  the  entire  interior  of  the  prison  is  had  from  this  point. 
There  are  no  iron  doors  to  the  cells  ;  one  wooden  door,  which  is 
locked  open  about  five  inches  during  religious  service.  The 
cells  arc  about  same  dimension  as  the  cells  in  the  Madras  Pris- 
on, lighted  ancj  ventilated  by  the  same  method.  Cell  ornaments 
are  not  permitted.  An  iron  bedstead  ;  when  in  use  it  is  about 
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six  inches  from  the  floor ;  it  is  turned  up  on  its  side,  close  to  the 
wall,  during  the  day.  The  blankets  and  sheets  are  folded  neatly 
on  top  of  it.  A  table  and  stool  fastened  to  the  wall  by  a  chain, 
wash-basin,  and  shelf  are  all  the  furniture.  There  is  a  gas  jet 
in  each  cell,  fixed  in  a  space  in  the  wall  about  eight  inches 
square.  On  the  cell  side  of  this  opening  there  is  a  strong  glass 
not  easily  broken.  The  light  is  at  no  time  under  the  control  of 
the  prisoner.  This  arrangement  gives  the  officers  good  oppor- 
tunity for  supervision.  The  cell  walls  are  of  brick,  plastered 
with  cement,  and  painted  in  two  colors.  The  walls,  about  four 
feet  high,  are  painted  brown,  above  that  white.  The  corridors 
are  painted  in  like  manner.  The  same  sj'stem  of  water-closet 
sewerage  as  at  the  Madras  Prison,  which  method  is  condemned 
by  both  directors.  Prisoners'  friends  are  permitted  to  visit 
weekly,  which  the  director  says  is  too  frequent,  and  does  more 
harm  than  good.  The  industries  arc  such  as  can  be  had,  making 
dolls  and  stamping  paper  for  flowers,  tailoring,  and  shoemaking. 
There  are  fifty  officers,  besides  the  military  guard  placed  on  duty 
in  the  yard  and  outside  at  the  front  entrance.  There  has  never 
been  a  successful  escape ;  several  attempts  have  been  made. 

This  prison  has  been  in  use  twenty-seven  years  and  is  now  in 
as  good  order  as  any  prison  can  be.  Washing  the  clothes  is 
done  outside,  in  the  Paris  laundries.  The  bread  is  good,  made 
principally  of  rye  flour ;  meat  twice  a  week.  Prisoners  are 
permitted  to  purchase  extra  food  from  the  prison  kitchen  when 
they  have  the  means  of  paying  for  it. 

Any  one  who  knows  anything  about  prisons  can  see  that  the 
director  understands  all  the  details  of  the  mangement  of  this 
prison. 

PENITENTIARE  DE  FOUILLEUSE. 

I  next  went  out  to  Fouilleuse  pres  Rueil  about  twelve  miles, 
where  there  is  an  institution  for  the  correction  of  girls  under 
sixteen  years  of  age.  There  were  then  three  hundred  inmates  ; 
some  are  placed  there  by  their  parents,  others  by  the  courts  for 
misdemeanors.  They  are  divided  into  separate  associations. 
They  are  cared  for  properly  and  are  taught  to  work  from  the 
first  day  they  enter  the  institution.  The  little  ones  were  pre- 
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paring  parts  of  shirts  used  with  other  more  important  parts 
necessary  to  make  up  a  shirt.  Other  older  girls  were  engaged 
in  making  cravats,  fancy  and  plain.  This  is  intelligent  work, 
the  knowledge  of  which  will  be  useful  to  the  girls  after  leaving 
the  institution.  The  important  feature  of  any  work  done  in 
institutions  is  the  usefulness  of  the  articles  when  made.  This 
place  is  two  miles  from  the  railroad  station.  The  surrounding 
country  is  laid  out  in  farms  tor  raising  vegetables  for  the  Paris 
market. 

Madame  Henri  Hubert,  the  directress,  received  me  very 
cordially.  She  went  with  me  to  every  part  of  her  domain  in 
which  she  takes  special  pride  ;  she  is  entirely  capable  of  doing 
the  work  she  has  in  hand.  There  is  no  force  used  here.  No 
wall,  no  bars,  nothing  that  would  give  the  place  any  appearance 
of  forcible  detention.  Madame  Hubert  says  none  go  away  ;  they 
could  if  they  wanted  to.  They  are  permitted  to  go  out  on  Sun- 
days ;  they  always  return  on  time.  There  is  no  drill,  no  machine 
training  to  show  visitors  when  they  come  how  near  alike  all  the 
inmates  are.  These  children  look  up  as  if  they  were  at  home  ; 
no  fear  of  punishment  nor  of  threatened  punishment. 

This  is  the  best  method  of  treating  children  I  have  seen  any- 
where. There  are  about  twenty  acres  of  ground  belonging  to 
the  institution  under  cultivation.  Madame  Hubert  is  happily 
adapted  for  the  work  she  is  engaged  in. 

PETITE  ROQUETTE. 

Correction  for  boys.  The  structure  was  erected  on  the  plan 
of  the  Millbank  Prison  in  London,  and  was  originally  used  for  a 
prison,  but  is  now  used  as  a  house  of  correction.  There  were 
three  hundred  and  fifty  boys  under  eighteen  years  of  age  in  the 
institution.  Some  are  in  separate  cells,  some  work  together  in 
shops  on  light  work,  such  as  can  be  obtained  and  they  can  be 
taught. 

Some  of  the  boys  are  convicted  of  crime,  but  most  of  them 
are  incorrigible  and  placed  there  by  parents.  The  treat- 
ment is  mild,  and  the  director  seems  to  know  what  he  is  doing. 
When  the  parents  desire  they  can  take  their  boy  out,  and  put 
him  back  if  they  cannot  manage  him. 
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The  structure  is  an  old  one,  and  not  in  good  condition.  It 
was  built  in  1836,  more  than  half  a  century  ago.  The  build- 
ings have  been  neglected,  without  any  effort  to  make  any  repairs 
to  parts  decayed  or  worn  out. 

Directly  opposite,  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  fronts  another 
prison,  the  Roquette,  where  convicts  are  awaiting  after  convic- 
tion to  bo  distributed  to  the  several  prisons  as  their  case  and 
condition  may  require.  Executions  take  place  here  by  guillotine, 
which  is  done  in  public  in  front  of  the  prison  gate.  I  did  not 
go  into  the  Roquette  prison.  I  had  no  interest  in  learning  any- 
thing about  executions  or  the  methods  necessary  for  performing 
any  of  the  duties  required  of  a  public  executioner.  I  went  to  the 

CONCIERGERIE, 

the  old  prison  at  the  palace  of  justice  known  as  the  Conciergerie. 
This  prison  is  used  for  persons  when  first  apprehended  or  wait- 
ing trial.  The  director,  Captain  Gaude,  received  me  very 
kindly,  stating  that  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  had  sent  notice 
that  I  would  visit  that  prison.  This  is  an  old  structure  of  the 
Gothic  style  of  architecture  of  the  finest  work.  It  is  really 
grand.  It  was  built  six  hundred  years  ago.  Was  formerly 
used  as  a  residence  of  the  kings  of  France.  It  is  in  good  con- 
dition now,  clean  in  every  part,  evidently  well  managed  und 
properly  directed.  The  cells  are  large,  well  lighted,  and  in 
good  order.  The  floors  are  of  wood,  walls  painted,  window 
in  rear  of  cell.  The  doors  are  wood,  no  ins'de  iron  door  ;  sepa- 
rate exercising  yards.  The  same  system  of  drainage  from  the 
cells  as  at  De  la  Sante  and  the  Madras  prisons.  The  refuse  is 
received  in  an  iron  receptacle  placed  in  the  cellar,  water  running 
through  continuously.  These  receiving  vessels  are  cleaned  out 
once  a  week.  Director  Gaude  told  me  that  the  department 
officials  were  considering  the  subject  of  cell  drainage,  with  a 
view  of  improving  the  present  method.  Many  historic  incidents 
are  connected  with  this  prison.  It  was  here  that  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew  took  place,  and  where  the  queen,  Marie 
Antoinette,  was  confined  awaiting  execution.  The  room  occu- 
pied by  her  is  in  the  same  condition  as  when  she  went  from  it  to 
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the  guillotine.  Here  the  Girondists  were  confined.  The  room 
in  which  they  took  their  last  breakfast  remains  in  the  same  con- 
dition as  when  they  went  from  it  to  execution.  Madame  Roland 
was  confined  here,  and  went  out  with  the  other  Girondists,  of 
which  party  she  was  a  leader.  The  execution  of  this  woman 
was  one  of  the  sad  events  of  the  French  Revolution.  There  are 
few  places  in  the  world  where  more  distressing  events  have  oc- 
curred than  in  this  "  Conciergerie"  Prison. 

On  August  27th  left  Paris  for  brussellsat  8.15  A.  M.;  arrived 
there  at  3  P.  M.  I  went  next  morning  to  see  about  getting 
into  the  Belgian  prisons.  I  was  directed  to  the  palace  of  justice. 
I  waited  on  the  Minister  of  Justice,  who  very  kindly  gave  me 
an  official  order  to  visit  all  the  prisons  of  Belgium.  All  prisons 
in  Belgium  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Minister  of  Justice. 
I  first  went  to  the  new 

PRISON   ST.   GILLIS, 

recently  completed  and  directed  by  J.  Stevens,  who  at  once 
recognized  me  by  name,  having  had  the  reports  of  the  Eastern 
State  Penitentiary  continuously.  He  has  been  in  the  service 
fort}7  years  and  is  conversant  with  all  the  details  of  the  subject. 
He  has  been  frequently  in  communication  with  our  Mr.  Vaux 
on  the  subject  of  treatment  of  criminals  and  crime.  Mr.  Stev- 
ens is  an  intelligent  man,  speaks  and  writes  well  on  the  subject. 
After  some  conversation  with  him  we  were  shown  through  the 
prison  in  all  its  parts.  The  separate  cellular  system  is  carried 
out  properly.  There  are  six  hundred  cells  in  all  and  about  five 
hundred  prisoners  confined.  They  work  in  the  cells.  Every- 
thing is  new  and  bright.  Mr.  Stevens  superintended  the  erect- 
ion of  the  prison.  He  introduced  any  improvements  he 
deemed  advantageous  to  the  system.  The  sewer-pipe  and 
water-closet  in  the  cell  he  abandoned,  and  substituted  the  bucket 
plan,  which  1  think  is  a  mistake. 

The  buckets  are  taken  out  of  the  cells  every  morning  and 
others  put  in  at  the  same  time.  It  requires  two  sets.  At  the 
end  of  each  gallery  is  a  sewer.  The  buckets  are  taken  there 
and  emptied. 
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There  are  three  chapels  on  the  separate  stall  plan,  Catholic, 
Protestant  and  Hebrew. 

There  are  six  blocks  three  tiers  high,  with  a  glass  roof  over 
the  corridor.  There  is  abundance  of  light  in  this  prison,  i  he 
walls  of  the  cells  and  corridors  are  painted.  The  floors  are  of 
tile.  Complaints  of  prisoners  are  heard  by  the  director  every 
morning  in  open  court.  The  prisoner  is  brought  into  a  room 
for  the  purpose.  Lie  makes  his  charge  or  states  his  grievance 
in  the  presence  of  the  overseer  or  officer  having  charge  of  him. 
The  officer  is  at  liberty  to  question  and  reply  to  the  charge  made, 
'ihe  director  decides  the  case.  I  went  next  to 

LOUVAIN, 

which  is  an  hour  and  a  half  from  Brussels  through  a  splendid 
garden  country.  I  was  at  once  admitted  into  the  prison.  The 
director  received  me  kindly;  he  was  desirous  of  my  seeing  all 
of  the  prison  and  everything  connected  with  it.  He  gave  me 
in  charge  of  an  officer  who  has  been  forty  years  in  the  prison 
service  who  was  familiar  with  all  the  details.  This  is  the  Phil- 
adelphia prison  and  is  so  designated.  The  plans  are  marked 
that  way.  The  blocks  are  three  tiers  high,  with  cells  on  either 
side  of  the  corridor  about  the  same  dimensions  as  in  the  other 
prison  ;  six  hundred  cells  and  nearly  that  many  prisoners.  The 
system  is  carried  out  as  it  was  intended.  All  work  done  in  the 
cells.  Exercising  yards  between  the  blocks.  There  are  many 
life-sentenced  prisoners  in  consequence  of  there  being  no  death 
penalty  in  Belgium. 

The  work  is  done  in  the  cells — shoernaking,  tailoring  and 
matmaking.  The  system  of  drainage  by  soil  pipes  is  as  it  was 
when  the  prison  was  erected.  The  water  supply  is  in  tanks 
placed  under  the  roof;  the  water  pumped  up  by  hand.  There 
are  several  separate  pumps  in  cells.  The  prisoners  occupying 
these  cells  work  these  pumps. 

The  relatives  visit  the  prisoners  once  in  three  months  as  a  rule, 
oftener  than  that  by  special  order.  All  visitors  are  under  strict 
supervision.  There  are  stalls  just  large  enough  for  a  person  to 
stand  in.  These  stalls  face  each  other  with  a  wire  netting  in 
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front  of  each,  and  a  two-foot  space  between  the  stalls  where  an 
officer  is  placed  for  the  purpose  of  supervision.  It  may  not  be 
an  agreeable  method  for  visiting  friends,  but  it  insures  surveil- 
lance if  the  officer  is  observant.  After  all,  the  doing  of  every- 
thing depends  upon  how  it  is  done.  There  is  evident  care  and 
attention  in  the  management  and  direction  and  supervision  of 
the  Lou  vain  Prison.  Those  in  charge  are  earnest  in  their  en- 
deavor to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  work  conscientiously 
and  with  intelligent  judgment,  and  seem  assured  that  their 
method  of  treatment  for  criminals  is  productive  of  the  best  re- 
sults for  the  protection  of  society  and  benefit  of  the  prisoners 
when  released. 

The  prisons  of  four  countries  that  I  have  visited  are  dis- 
tinct in  all  respects.  The  physical  make-up  of  the  people  of 
these  countries  is  different.  Habits,  dispositions,  manners,  and 
language  mark  each  country  as  peculiarly  distinctive. 

While  every  provision  is  made  for  the  care  and  detention  of 
the  prison  inmates,  there  is  little  or  no  consideration  given  to 
the  individual  peculiarities  of  the  criminal,  or  no  thought  as  I 
saw  manifested  as  how  best  they  can  be  directed  away  from  the 
causes  that  placed  them  in  their  present  situation  in  life. 

In  each  of  these  countries  the  laws,  and  penalties  for  their 
violation,  arc  different.  In  Ireland  and  England  the  inmates  of 
the  convict  prisons  in  physical  appearance  are  much  the  same. 
They  are  mostly  below  thirty-five  years  of  age,  many  of  which 
are  first  convictions,  and  not  of  the  crime  class.  These  facts  do 
not  seem  to  be  considered  or  any  means  employed  to  rescue  in- 
dividuals from  the  accumulating  crime-clas.s.  The  principle 
adopted  is  to  reform  all. 

The  governments,  climate,  laws,  penalties,  crime,  environments 
and  people  of  these  countries  are  different  and  distinctive  .as  are 
the  individuals  which  make  up  the  populations  of  these  several 
countries  in  which  the  prisons  I  visited  are  located. 

I  did  not  examine  anything  of  the  system  of  moral  influences 
in  these  prisons.  What  I  saw  made  these  impressions,  but  it 
would  be  unjust  to  all  to  express  opinions  on  what  I  did  not  see 
fully.  I  seem  to  think  that  the  governments  of  those  countries 
cannot  run  these  institutions  as  we  in  this  country  think  they 
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ought  to  be  carried  on.  In  our  prisons  the  system  is  dependent 
for  its  results  on  the  officials  of  the  prisons.  The  best  system 
will  be  ruined  by  a  bad  administration,  and  even  a  bad  system 
will  turn  out  well  if  well  carried  out.  The  warden  is  the  real, 
practical,  responsible  director  of  a  prison. 

Having  seen  all  of  the  Louvain  Prison  I  returned  to  Paris, 
leaving  Brussels  at  1.15  P.  M.,  arrived  in  Paris  at  6.30,  where  I 
remained  until  the  sailing  of  the  steamship  "Bretagne,"  which 
left  Havre  on  the  21st  of  September.  In  eight  days  from  that 
time  I  arrived  in  Philadelphia,  United  States  of  America.  The 
first  thing  to  do  upon  arrival  was  to  go  to  the  prison  located 
there.  This  prison  is  known  as  the 

-   EASTERN    STATE    PENITENTIARY, 

for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  situated  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  north  side  of  Fairmount  Avenue, 
near  the  Schuylkill  River  and  Fairmount  Park. 

This  penitentiary  occupies  ten  acres  of  ground  inclosed  by  a 
wall  thirty-two  feet  high.  The  front  gate  and  only  entrance 
opens  on  Fairmount  Avenue.  The  adminstration  building  on 
the  front  is  of  gray  granite,  purely  Gothic  in  architecture. 
The  front  entrance  is  through  a  fine  Gothic  arch  thirty  feet  in 
height,  sixteen  feet  in  width  to  an  inside  gate,  sixty  feet  between 
the  two  gates.  Only  one  of  these  gates  is  open  at  the  same 
time ;  when  a  vehicle  passes  in  from  the  street  the  outer  gate  is 
closed  before  the  inside  gate  is  opened. 

In  the  same  way  wagons,  &c.,  are  passed  out.  The  gate- 
keepers are  always  present,  one  at  the  front  and  one  at  the 
inner  gate.  The  eastern  section  of  the  front  building  is  used 
for  the  warden's  residence  and  the  inspectors  have  their  room 
on  that  side.  The  western  section  is  for  the  resident  physicians 
and  matron. 

The  centre  building  from  which  the  cell  structures  radiate  is 
in  the  centre  of  the  ten-acre  plot  of  ground.  This  centre  build- 
ing is  forty  feet  in  diameter,  each  corridor  opens  into  it.  There 
are  ten  corridors  ;  six  of  them  are  one  story,  the  other  four  are 
two  stories.  Seven  blocks  were  originally  intended  to  complete 
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the  cell  structures.  The  green  lawn  that  extended  from  the- 
inside  gate  to  the  centre  building  has  been  utilized  for  the  erec- 
tion of  one  hundred  cells.  These  cells,  or  rooms  would  be  tlie 
proper  term  for  them,  are  eight  by  eighteen  feet,  eleven  feet 
high,  lighted  by  two  skylights  in  the  roof,  an  inner  iron  door 
with  an  outer  door  of  wood  which  slides  in  grooves.  These 
rooms  open  upon  a  corridor  ten  feet  wide,  sixteen  feet  high, 
lighted  from  the  roof  by  a  sufficient  number  of  skylights  to 
insure  abundant  light  on  the  darkest  days.  The  doors  of  these 
rooms  are  locked  open  all  the  time,  night  and  day.  These 
rooms  are  supplied  with  as  much  water  as  the  inmates  desire  to 
use.  There  is  an  incandescent  electric  light  in  each  room.  The 
prisoner  has  the  use  of  the  light  until  nine  o'clock.  The  furni- 
ture consists  of  bed-stand  of  wood,  made  as  simple  and  inex- 
pensive ns  possible,  the  frequent  renewal  of  which  conduces  to 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  rooms.  Each  room  contains  mess 
pan,  plate,  spoon,  knife  and  fork,  dust-brush,  hand-scrubs,  hair- 
comb,  shaving  brush,  two  towels  and  soap.  Razors  are  supplied 
once  a  week  for  any  who  desire  to  use  them.  A  loose  tick  filled 
with  straw  for  bed,  three  sheets,  two  pillow-slips,  two  or  more 
blankets,  as  required.  Each  bed  has  a  quilted  cover.  Every 
prisoner  has  an  entire  new  bed  outfit  on  his  admission.  The 
bedding  is  renewed  frequently.  .  These  corridors,  being  out  of 
the  line  of  the  original  radiating  plan,  are  under  supervision 
from  the  centre  building  by  two  large  mirrors,  set  in  a  position 
that  reflects  all  of  these  corridors  to  the  centre  officer.  There  is 
always  an  officer  on  duty  in  the  centre.  The  entire  structure, 
containing  seven  hundred  and  thirty-one  rooms  is  under  obser- 
vation from  that  point. 

The  other  cell  structures  were  built  previous  to  1829  when 
the  penitentiary  was  first  opened  for  the  admission  of  prisoners. 
Exercising  yards  are  connected  with  the  cells  on  the  ground 
floor.  These  yards  are  eight  by  eighteen,  with  walls  eleven  feet 
high.  The  cells  open  into  these  yards  through  an  iron  latticed 
door  on  the  inside  of  the  cell  wall.  A  wooden  outer  door  secures 
the  opening.  The  wooden  door  is  open  continuously.  The  door 
opening  into  the  corridor  being  also  open  continuously  makes  a 
strong  current  of  air  passing  through  the  rooms  all  the  time. 
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There  is  a  six  inch  flue  leading  from  each  cell  to  the  top  of  the 
roof.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  ventilation  being  sufficient. 
Water  and  electric  light  in  every  cell.  The  grounds  are  also 
supplied  with  abundant  light  from  thirty  arc  lights  of  two  thou- 
sand candle-power  covering  every  part  of  the  enclosure.  The 
soil  pipes  leading  from  the  water-closets  are  eight  inches  in 
diameter  and  are  kept  full  of  water.  They  are  flushed  out  twice 
each  day  They  empty  into  a  trapped  inlet  that  exhausts  into 
a  sewer.  Sewer  gas  cannot  pass  through  the  soil  pipes,  as  they 
are  full  of  water.  Forty  thousand  gallons  of  water  is  required 
for  the  use  of  the  penitentiary  daily.  A  constant  reserve  of 
three  hundred  thousand  gallons  of  water  is  kept  on  hand  at  all 
times  in  a  resevoir  of  that  capacity.  There  is  a  ten-horse  engine 
and  a  pump  of  ten  thousand  gallons  capacity  per  hour  always 
ready  for  use.  This  engine  also  drives  a  flour  mill  which  makes 
all  the  flour  used  in  the  penitentiary  The  grain  is  purchased 
from  the  near-by  farmers,  which  is  always  new  and  good. 

There  is  a  resident  physician  in  attendance  at  all  hours.  The 
sick  are  attended  in  their  room  as  they  would  be  at  their  home. 
Convalescents  are  exercised  in  the  spaces  between  the  cell  struc- 
tures, there  being  ample  room  for  the  purpose.  The  weak- 
lunged  are  also  exercised  in  this  way.  This  is  not  play  or  an 
excuse  to  evade  other  duties.  They  must  keep  up  a  regular 
brisk  walk  tor  thirty  minutes,  which  is  as  much  as  one  in  their 
condition  can  do  at  one  time.  An  efficient  officer  attends  to  this 
work  exclusively. 

All  supplies  for  this  penitentiary  are  purchased  in  the  open 
market  for  cash,  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  inspectors, 
who  are  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  state. 

The  prisoners  are  employed  at  various  branches  of  industry 
— men's  shoemaking,  women's  shoemaking,  in  separate  depart- 
ments, knitting  hosiery,  mat  making,  cigar  making,  chair 
making,  weaving,  brush  making. 

The  government  consists  of  five  inspectors  appointed  by  the 
governor  of  the  state  for  the  term  of  two  years  each.  They 
elect  the  warden,  doctor,  clerk  and  appoint  a  moral  instructor. 
The  warden  is  the  executive  officer,  appoints  all  subordinate 
officers,  and  is  held  responsible  by  the  board  for  the  well-being 
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of  the  penitentiary.  There  are  forty-five  officers  of  all  grades. 
They  are  trained  and  educated  for  this  service.  Their  tenure 
of  office  is  continuous,  removals  are  only  for  cause.  The  lowest 
grade  is  night  watchman,  of  whom  there  are  six.  All  persons 
employed  enter  the  service  as  night  watchmen,  from  which 
grade  promotions  are  made  to  other  departments  as  vacancies 
occur.  Remuneration  increases  with  promotion  and  length  of 
time  in  the  service. 

There  are  no  dark  cells  or  any  mechanical  appliances  for 
punishment ;  none  are  needed  under  the  methods  of  treatment 
pursued  in  this  penitentiary. 

At  some  future  time  I  may  make  more  extended  explanations 
of  my  observations  of  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary,  as  it  is 
open  for  investigation  by  any  person  interested  in  the  subject  of 
prison  structure  and  system  of  treatment  of  the  inmates. 

The  direction  and  management  of  the  Eastern  State  Penitent- 
iary is  not  as  most  other  prisons,  a  machine,  that  when  a  part 
gives  out  deranges  the  whole.  Any  part  may  become  deranged 
or  get  out  of  order  without  effecting  any  other  part.  Any 
occurrence  that  may  take  place  is  confined  to  the  immediate 
locality  in  which  it  occurred.  Force  is  not  required  to  director 
control  a  single  individual.  In  this  method  of  treatment  not  so 
much  depends  on  the  ability  or  experience  of  the  director  as 
with  any  other  method  of  prison  management.  The  individual 
treatment  system  will  succeed  under  the  direction  of  any  man- 
agement that  will  adhere  to  its  principles. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  patient  attention  to  my  de- 
fense of  the  charge  preferred  against  me  by  the  President  of  the 
Wardens'  Association.  If  you  are  not  fully  convinced  of  my 
inability  to  attend  the  Cincinnati  meeting,  I  beg  of  you  to  sus- 
pend judgment  until  some  further  evidence  can  be  produced  that 
a  "  dunce  who  has  been  to  Rome  does  not  excel  a  dunce  that 
stayed  at  home. ' 

Adjourned  at  10  P.  M. 

The  Address  of  the  President  of  the  Wardens'  Association, 
the  Paper  on  Criminal  Statistics  and  the  Report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Wardens'  Association,  were  referred  to  committees  to 
consider  and  recommend  action  thereon  at  a  subsequent  session. 


FOURTH  DAY— TUESDAY. 

The  Congress  met  at  10  A.  M.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev. 
Thomas  M.  Griffith,  of  Illinois.  The  President  called  for  the 
report  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Police.  This  report  was 
presented  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Felton,  of  Chicago, 
and  is  as  follows  : 

SOME    OF    THE    IMPEDIMENTS   OF    EFFICIENT    POLICE    MANAGEMENT. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  National  Prison  Congress: 

The  committe  on  police  of  the  National  Prison  Association 
presents  this,  their  annual  report  to  the  Congress  of  the  associ- 
ation. In  doing  so,  the  committee  can  make  but  few  suggest- 
ions, if  any,  without  reiterating  matter  included  in  reports,  or  in 
the  papers  and  addresses  by  its  members  in  former  years,  and 
published  in  the  transactions  of  the  association.  We  think  it 
would  have  been  better  had  the  committee  been  composed  of 
members  not  heretofore  on  said  committee,  as  others  might  have 
given  to  the  association  new  material  for  thought,  and  have 
made  recommendations  of  greater  value  to  police  departments 
and  to  the  public.  We  will,  however,  write  somewhat  of  the 
present  "impediments  to  efficient  police  management." 

The  first  and  greatest  impediment  to  efficient  police  manage- 
ment is  the  constant  presence  of  the  interests  of  politicians, 
office-holders  and  political  parties.  They  determine  policy ; 
direct  or  control  management ;  corrupt  a  force ;  and  utilize  it  to 
personal,  political,  or  corrupt  pecuniary  ends.  With  a  view  to 
ascertaining  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  leading  superintendents 
of  police,  your  committee  addressed  letters  of  inquiry,  and  sub- 
mit as  a  part  of  this  repor  synopses  of  the  replies  received.  One 
writes  as  follows: 
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The  tii>t  ami  greatest  difficulty  in  endeavoring  to  build  up  an  efficient  police 
ii  is  its  tlt'i>endence  upon  politics. 

The  iKjlice  service  was  primarily  intended  as  a  safeguard  to  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  citizens,  and  a  guarantee  of  peace  and  order  at  all  times  in  the 
city.  To  effect  these  objects,  it  is  necessary  that  the  members  of  a  police  force 
should  !*>  of  the  best  quality  that  the  community  can  furnish,  as  regards  sobriety, 
truthfulness,  vigilance,  honesty,  courage,  self-control,  and  sound  discretion. 
They  should  be  selected  only  after  a  rigid  examination,  and  should  be  retained 
only  so  long  as  they  prove  efficient. 

The  system  of  selection  winch  has  heretofore  prevailed,  has  been  about  as 
follows : 

The  aldermen  of  each  ward  have  been  expected  to  the  name  the  policmen 
who  should  be  appointed  from  that  ward,  and  placed  on  duty  at  the  several 
precincts.  Aldermen  naturally  promise  the  places  to  the  men  who  are  intsru- 
mental  in  securing  their  election.  Not  only  is  the  alderman  bound  to  secure 
their  appointment  if  elected,  but  is  bound  to  stand  by  them,  see  that  their  faults 
are  overlooked,  and  that  their  failures  in  duty  are  condoned  ;  and  they  in  turn 
are  expected  to  wield  all  the  influence,  both  personal  and  official,  that  they  can 
command,  to  secure  the  return  of  their  patron  to*his  place  in  the  city  council. 

Very  frequently,  a  candidate  for  alderman,  in  order  to  insure  his  election, 
secures  an  interest  in  one  or  more  saloons  located  in  each  precinct  of  his  ward. 
These  saloons  are  the  headquarters  of  his  friends,  and  are  used  to  bring  him 
votes.  Of  course,  after  the  policemen  are  appointed,  they  must  take  care  of 
his  saloons  and  his  saloon  constituents  ;  so  they  are  necessarily  compelled  to 
wink  at  irregularities  and  vio'ations  of  the  la\v,  when  connected  with  saloons 
that  are  in  his  interest,  and  are  frequently  required  to  bring  down  the  "  terrors  " 
of  the  law  on  other  saloons  in  the  same  territory,  which  are  known  to  be  not 
in  sympathy  with  his  political  fortunes.  From  this  prolific  source  many  other 
evils  flow,  of  various  kinds,  which  tend  to  corrupt  the  force  and  the  community, 
and  make  the  word  "  policeman  "  a  term  of  reproach. 

It  being  necessary  to  protect  this  class  of  policemen,  the  a'derman  that 
secures  their  appointment  necessari  y  insists  that  the  head  of  the  police  depart- 
ment shall  be  far  enough  in  sympathy  with  them  to  deal  very  leniently  with  their 
faults.  If  lie  does  not  do  so,  they  can  very  easily  bring  him  to  terms,  by  refusing 
appropriations,  or  passing  annoying  or  obstructive  ordiances,  as  we  1  as  by 
hampering  the  mayor  in  all  his  efforts  to  give  the  city  good  government,  until 
they  weary  him  into  compliance  with  their  wishes,  and  require  him  to  compel 
his  chief  to  follow  the  course  they  desire. 

The  effect  of  such  a  course  is  soon  seen  in  every  branch  of  the  police  depart- 
ment. Patro  men  understand  that  they  can  lounge  on  their  beats,  enter 
saloons  in  uniform,  neglect  their  duties,  or  take  prominent  part  in  all  local 
disputes  and  partisan  politics,  provided  only,  they  have  the  proper  "  pull  "  as 
above  indicated. 

A  police  force,  to  be  effective,  must  be  entirely  independent  of  the  influences 
above  named. 

Another  difficulty  under  wliich  the  police  department  labor  is,  the  assign- 
ment to  it  of  duties  which  nominally  belong  to  other  departments,  while  at  the 
same  time  practically  it  is  expected  to  perform  them  ;  for  example,  take  the 
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health  department ;  in  some  cities  it  is  regarded  as  a  separate  branch  of  a  city 
administration  ;  yet  all  matters  pertaining  to  it  which  require  the  enforcement 
of  ordinances  are  referred  to  the  police  to  be  carried  out.  A  police  department 
is  constantly  sending  its  details  both  for  regular  and  special  work  to  the  health 
department,  and  is  he'd  responsible  for  all  matters  which  affect  the  health  of 
the  city,  such  as  cleaning  of  alleys  and  streets,  removal  of  garbage,  dead 
animals,  decayed  matter,  etc. 

The  results  attained  by  the  health  department  would  be  more  easi'y  reached, 
and  the  city  better  served,  by  making  that  a  branch  of  the  police  department, 
to  be  in  charge  of  a  sanitary  inspector 

One  of  the  great  hindrances  it  seems  to  me,  to  effective  police  work,  is  the 
system  of  paying  magistrates  by  fees,  instead  of  salary.  Each  police  magistrate 
receives  one  dol'ar  every  time  he  takes  a  bond,  besides  the  costs  which  he  is 
allowed  for  every  case  which  goes  before  him  for  vio  ation  of  city  ordinances. 
The  practice  is  for  the  magistrate  to  be  at  the  station  house,  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  and  night,  to  receive  the  bonds  which  are  given  by  people  who  are  brought 
in  under  charge  of  violating  ordinances.  One  justice,  for  instance,  is  known 
to  have  received  $117.00  in  a  single  day  from  this  course,  in  addition  to  the  fees 
received  from  his  regular  work.  The  cases,  when  they  come  before  the  justice, 
(for  example,  in  cases  of  street- walkers) ,  are  dismissed  on  assesment  of  $1.00 
fine,  or  $5.00  fine,  which  is  suspended,  and  the  street-walker  goes,  again  to  be 
brought  up  and  pay  tribute,  in  a  similiar  manner,  within  the  next  twenty-four 
hours,  possibly  more  than  once. 

This  system  is  wrong ;  it  discourages  honest  policemen,  who  attempt  to 
clear  the  street  of  street-walkers,  because  the  street-walkers  laugn  at  them, 
knowing  that  the  fine  is  but  nominal,  and  is  in  the  nature  of  a  tax.  Corrupt 
policemen  are  encouraged  to  bring  in  more  fish  to  the  net,  in  a  hope  of  a 
division  of  the  spoils.  A  bad  woman  is  not  discouraged  in  plying  her  trade, 
but  rather  encouraged  to  ply  it  more  brazenly,  and  is  even  forced  to  do  so  by 
the  necessity  of  raising  money  for  the  regular  tax. 

If  the  police  do  not  bring  in  the  street-walkers,  vagrants,  el.  al,  it  is  easy 
for  the  press  to  be  filled  with  notices  of  the  fact  that  street- walking  is  on  the 
increase,  crime  is  on  the  increase,  and  to  indulge  in  a  general  denunciation  of 
the  police  department. 

In  this  way,  the  department  is  kept  constantly  between  the  devil  and  the 
deep  sea,  and  honest  officers  are  often  at  a  loss  to  know  which  way  to  turn,  to 
find  the  way  to  duty. 

All  this  would  be  cured,  at  least  to  a  great  extent  improved,  by  adopting  a 
salary  for  police  magistrates.  There  is  also  the  evil  of  the  ' '  professional 
bailer,"  who  haunte  police  stations,  corrupts  where  he  can  the  police  officers, 
and  levies  his  tax  on  the  unfortunates  who  are  under  arrest  and  must  have 
bail.  Like  Fagan  in  Oliver  Twist,  "  he  is  frequently  the  most  conscienceless  of 
all  who  have  to  do  with  the  criminals  or  offenders."  He  gets  rich  in  a  few 
years,  as  do  the  police  magistrates." 

Another  prominent  police  superintendent  also  writes  the 
committee,  as  follows: 
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Mayors,  commissioners,  or  other  boards  of  bodies,  having  control  of  police 
affairs,  are  very  often  to  blame  for  the  increase  of  crime  in  cities,  and  for  non- 
api-ivheneion  of  persons  who  commit  crime.  To  accuse  any  of  these  gentle 
men  of  such  a  serious  offence  would  be  met  with  a  prompt  and  emphatic  denial 
on  their  part,  an  they  possibly  have  no  belief  that  any  such  results  would  come 
from  their  official  acts.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  official  interference 
with  the  officers  commanding  a  police  force  has  caused  criire  to  increase  and 
criminals  to  escape.  The  commanding  officer  of  a  police  force,  to  be  efficient 
ami  to  be  able  to  properly  direct  the  affairs  of  his  office,  should  understand 
that  he  is  responsible  for  the  prevention  of  crime,  and  the  protection  of  life 
and  property  within  his  jurisdiction ;  and  also  the  arreet  and  conviction  of 
persons  who  have  committed  crime.  He  should  also  understand  that  when  he 
fails  to  show  good  cause  for  his  inability  to  do  so,  he  would  be  superceded  by 
some  other  officer,  who  could  fulfill  the  whole  duties  of  his  office.  If  such 
requirement  were  demanded  from  the  head  of  the  force,  he,  in  turn,  would 
look  for  full  duty  from  his  precinct  commanders,  and  they  from  their  subordi- 
nates, until  every  min,  of  whatever  rank  in  the  service,  would  know  that  he 
should  either  fish,  cut  bait,  or  go  ashore  ;  and,  as  a  result  thereof,  crime  would 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum 

Crime,  of  course,  will  always  exist,  and  upon  certain  occasions,  there  may  be 
an  increase  of  one  or  more  kinds  of  crime  for  the  time  being ;  but  any  well 
regulated  and  properly  organized  police  force  should  keep  the  criminal  classes 
well  in  hand  at  all  times.  To  accomplish  all  this,  and  to  enable  the  head  of  a 
police  force  and  his  subordinate  officers  to  produce  good  results,  the  mayor, 
commissioners,  or  other  body  having  control  of  the  police  administration,  mu>t 
not  em  harass  the  officers  by  interfering  with  their  efforts  to  hold  the  men  up 
to  a  high  standard  of  discipline.  All  orders  to  the  force  should  come  direct 
from  or  through  the  chief,  or  other  chief  officer  in  command,  handed  down 
through  the  regular  channel.  Disobedience  to  orders,  or  any  such  acts  of  in- 
subordination, should  be  met  with  prompt  discipline  of  the  severest  kind. 
The  men  of  the  force  should  know  that  they  are  safe  in  their  position,  so  long 
as  they  do  their  duty,  without  regard  to  their  politics,  or  what  political  party  has 
control  of  the  public  affairs  in  their  city ;  and  that  to  arrest  a  political  heeler 
of  the  party  happening  to  be  in  power  would  not  result  in  the  transfer  to 
another  post  or  precinct.  In  nearly  all  large  cities  there  aie  numerous 
violators  of  the  law  who  are  considered  important  factors  around  election  times. 
This  class  of  criminals,  which  largely  consists  of  gamblers,  hoodlums  and  dis- 
reputable saloonkeepers,  if  permitted  by  those  in  authority  of  the  police  to  do 
BO,  would  soon  demoralize  any  police  force,  by  their  interference  with  the 
officers  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

Political  interference  is  the  great  curse  to  the  efficiency  of  the  American 
police.  It  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  say,  however,  that  in  many  of  the  large 
cities,  the  officers  and  men  of  the  police  force  are  now  held  in  their  place  by 
law,  and  can  only  be  removed  for  good  cause,  and  not  for  their  political  opin- 
ions. Police  protection  costs  many  millions  every  year.  In  cities  where 
proper  police  organizations  exist,  the  money  is  well  applied  ;  but,  unfortunately, 
in  some  of  our  cities  the  money  appropriated  for  police  protection  is  of  very 
little  more  use  than  for  the  maintainance  of  a  uniformed  political  club. 
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Prevention  of  the  commission  of  crime  should  be  the  watchword  of  all  well 
regulated  police  forces. 

Several  superintendents  write  that  the  condition  of  their  de- 
partments is  different  from  that  shown  in  others,  by  the  pro- 
ceeding letters.  One,  in  substance,  says  : 

Politics  do  not  enter  this  department.  Vice  is  held  in  restraint ;  crime  is 
not  condoned,  but  is  punished  ;  and  our  men  are  safe  in  position  if  honest  and 
efficient,  and  not  otherwise.  Some  years  ago,  all  the  above  conditions  were 
different.  Politics  entered  into  administration,  and  the  city  was  full  of  crim- 
inals ;  but  now  the  professionals  seek  other  locality,  or  they  are  early  provided 
for  in  quarters  where  they  can  do  no  harm. 

Incidentally,  if  not  primarily,  the  two  leading  vices  which 
disturb  public  thought  and  are  embarassing  in  police  manage- 
mcnt  in  several  of  our  cities,  are  licentiousness  and  gambling. 
These  forces,  particularly  the  latter,  are  made  a  part  of  the  un- 
written platform  of  parties,  and  are  utilized  by  candidates  for 
office,  and  officials  while  in  office,  more  especially  for  personal 
pecuniary  ends.  Nearly  every  change  of  municipal  admin- 
istration causes  a  change  of  policy  in  regard  to  these  offenses. 
As  a  result,  our  larger  cities  are  rapidly  falling  into  line  with 
those  of  Europe  in  the  magnitude  of  the  social  evil  ;  and  public 
gambling  has  not  decreased.  The  number  of  immoral  women 
who  are  more  or  less  offensively  public,  by  their  presence  in 
saloons  and  on  the  streets  of  a  city  as  solicitors  of  patronage, 
has  increased  alarmingly  during  the  past  few  years.  The  causes 
contributing  to  this  are  not  altogether  political,  but  are  largely 
the  result  of  lax  administration  and  of  demoralizing  social  and 
industrial  conditions,  and  of  a  confusion  of  sentiment  or  opinion 
in  the  mind  of  the  public,  as  followed  by  the  police  authorities 
in  treating  the  difficulty.  Lax  administration  creates  vice  and 
crime. 

Public  sentiment  is  erratic  on  all  delicate  social  questions, 
particularly  is  it  on  that  of  the  social  evil ;  and  it  spasmodically 
affects  the  action  of  a  police  force.  A  large  portion  of  our  Chris- 
tian people,  who  know  very  little  of  the  darker  shadows  of  life — 
of  the  trials,  discouragements,  temptations,  necessities,  and  fail- 
ures of  the  weaker  PCX — think  it  the  duty  of  the  police  authori- 
ties to  suppress  all  houses  of  ill-repute,  and  arrest  and  compel  all 
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fallen  women  to  reform,  or  imprison  them  for  their  obstancy  or 
depravity.  Other  equally  good  citizens — the  more  conservative 
upon  social  problems — realize  that  this  vice  must  be  tolerated, 
but  urge  that  it  be  minimized  by  police  surveillance  and  control. 
A  third  class  of  people,  whose  interests  are  affected  and  whose 
instincts  and  habits  are  low,  but  whose  number  form  an  import- 
ant factor  at  municipal  election,  are  unfriendly  to  police 
restraint,  and  often  are  successful  in  controlling  officials  in 
favor  of  lax  administration,  or  of  non-interference  Occa- 
sionally the  first  class  command  the  attention  of  the  authorities, 
and,  for  a  time,  the  police  try  to  stem  the  tide  of  vice  created 
and  tolerated  by  former  administrations;  and  the  spread  of 
social  disorder  is  thereby  temporarily  checked.  But  reaction 
occurs,  the  authorities  again  become  inactive,  and  the  baser 
class  again  opens  the  gates,  and  little  if  any.  effort  is  made  to 
control  vice.  A  stringent  administration  is  followed  by  a  very 
loose  one;  and  in  turn,  sea-saw  like,  a  new  administration  is 
compelled  to  adopt  very  stringent  methods  to  check  the  pro- 
gress of  vice  and  vice-creating  agencies. 

Your  committee  believe  that  the  social  evil,  in  some  com- 
munities, can  easily  be  suppressed  ;  but  not  in  all.  In  mining 
district*,  and  in  cities  where  the  population  is  heterogcnerous 
and  cosmopolitan — people  from  every  civilized  nation,  speaking 
a  babel  of  language,  inheriting  passions  and  tastes  at  variance 
with  ours,  and  subject,  through  early  environment,  to  the  habits 
and  vices  of  the  people  of  the  nations  whence  they  came — the 
most  that  should  be  required  from  a  police  force  is  that  it  shall 
keep  social  moral  offences  under  such  control  as  to  minimize 
the  effect  of  their  presence.  Police  authorities,  in  their  care  of 
fallen  women,  should,  while  dealing  with  them  firmly,  keep 
them  from  the  eyes  of  the  world,  as  much  as  possible,  and  treat 
them  with  tenderness  and  kindness  and  mercy,  and  let  sympathy 
and  humanity  take  the  place  of  harshness  and  blackmail — forces 
often  made  use  of  for  personal  ends  ;  observe  their  weaknesses ; 
aid  them  in  hiding  their  faults  ;  do  not  expose  them  to  public 
gaze  ;  and  always  lend  such  aid  as  may  raise  them  from  the  low 
moral  level  to  a  higher  plane,  if  they  will  be  raised.  Never 
humiliate  them  by  driving  them  from  place  to  place,  or  by  con- 
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veying  them  in  open  vehicles  to  police  stations  ;  or  by  parading 
their  shortcomings  before  the  public  through  the  press.  It  is 
often  the  non-observance  of  these  precepts  and  the  perpetration 
of  uncalled  for  outrages  upon  fallen  women  that  prevent  their 
reformation  ;  hence,  try  the  more  intelligent  and  humane  ways. 
As  erring  women  must  exist,  localize  their  habitation,  as  far  as 
possible.  Do  not  scatter  them  over  different  parts  of  a  city,  as 
is  sometimes  done,  as  that  is  not  conductive  to  good  results.  If 
•extremely  vicious,  or  if  they  are  offensively  immodest  in  the 
public  streets,  or  congregate  in  public  saloons  soliciting  patron- 
age, of  course  they  arc  amenable  to  the  law,  and  should  be 
arrested  ;  but,  where  offences  occur  in  houses  of  ill-repute,  it  is 
well  always  to  first  inquire  whether  it  is  not  better  to  arrest  a 
maclame  who  keeps  a  house  than  the  maids  through  whom  she 
thrives. 

Public  gambling,  in  many  respects,  is  subject  to  similar  criti- 
cism. It  cuts  even  a  more  prominent  figure  in  politics  and  in 
police  management  than  does  the  social  evil.  The  fascinating 
and  demoralizing  popular  games  of  hazard  may  easily  be  sup- 
pressed, and  they  would  be  in  all  cities,  but  for  the  reason  that 
the  managers  of  public  gambling  rooms  pay  large  tribute  to 
office-holders  and  to  political  parties  for  permission  to  ply  their 
vocation.  Gamblers,  personally,  have  no  political  following 
worth  catering  to.  Their  presence  in  a  party  is  an  injury  ;  and 
they  would  not  be  tolerated  but  for  the  money  they  contribute 
for  immunity  from  prosecution  for  offences  they  have  committed 
or  may  commit. 

Crime  is  most  prevalent  where  vices  of  the  nature  described 
are  encouraged  the  most,  and  it  is  increasing  in  this  country 
beyond  the  public  belief.  Statistics  are  not  reliable  data  by 
which  to  determine  its  extent.  A  few  years  ago,  criminals  were 
more  certain  of  punishment  than  now,  and  sentences  were  more 
•severe.  The  number  of  arrests,  or  the  number  of  prisoners 
under  sentence,  are  not  conclusive  in  determing  the  facts.  It  is 
claimed  that  crime  in  England,  and  in  some  other  of  the  older 
countries  than  ours,  is  decreasing.  Causes,  other  than  those  that 
exist  here,  prevail  there.  In  this  county,  the  causes  favoring 
the  increase  of  crime  are,  the  ease  with  which  habitual  criminals 
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avoid  arrest,  and  thereby  or  otherwise  escape  punishment  for 
their  offences  ;  the  lightness  of  sentences  if  convicted  ;  the  laxity 
of  discipline  in  our  prisons  ;  the  present  senseless  views  of  the 
public  and  the  acts  of  legislatures  as  to  systems  of  prison  labor, 
and  its  ease  to  the  prisoner ;  the  abundance  and  variety  of  food 
received  ;  the  comfortable  quarters  in  which  prisoners  are  housed, 
the  easy  access  of  friends  by  visitation  ;  and  the  readiness  with 
which  a  sensational  press  and  a  sympathetic  public  accepts  aa 
true  the  complaints  of  prisoners,  thereby  making  the  prison- 
officer  the  recognized  servant  of  the  prisoners  through  the  public. 
These  causes  contribute  to  the  increase  of  crime  ;  and  the  lack 
of  police  surveillance  over  the  discharged  criminal  also  increase* 
the  temptation  to  renew  crime  life.  With  acertainity  of  bein^ 
arrested  if  crime  is  committed,  and  of  conviction  and  sentence, 
to  be  followed  by  imprisonment  in  a  prison  where  the  discipline 
is  severe  ;  where  hard  labor  without  sentiment  as  to  system  or 
severity  is  required  ;  where  the  menu  offers  only  plain  but  whole- 
some food,  and  sufficient  only  to  maintain  good  health  and  not 
in  excess  of  the  physical  wants  of  the  prisoners  ;  where  visitors- 
are  not  admitted,  save  under  rigid  restrictions  ;  and  the  certainty 
that  like,  or  more  excessive,  punishment  will  follow  continued 
criminal  life  ;  crime  will  not  increase  only  in  proportion  as  popu- 
lation increases.  These  are  deterring  influences — reformative  in 
effect — and  should  be  adopted  in  the  treatment  of  men  who  per- 
sistently continue  lives  of  crime.  Philosophic  thought  or  reason- 
ing about  that  class  of  criminals  is  not  necessary  ;  but  practical 
common-sense  methods,  old  school  though  they  may  be  called, 
are  the  best  agencies  for  securing  a  change  of  habit,  if  not  of 
conversion  of  soul. 

Reformatories  of  the  Elmira  type,  however,  whose  inmates 
are  principally  first  offenders,  should  not  be  classed  as  convict 
prisons  whose  inmates  require  deterring  discipline  as  formulated 
above.  Philosophic  or  actual,  experimental  or  real,  the  teaching 
of  art,  science,  ethics,  and  industry  cannot  fail  to  make  a  favor- 
able impression  on  minds  not  callous  from  long-continued  crime- 
life.  If,  in  the  wisdom  of  a  state,  and  through  its  purse,  its 
erring  and  criminal  sons  receive  greater  educational  advantages 
while  in  prison  than  it  gives  to  those  who  have  not  sinned,  and 
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furnishes  to  managers  of  its  reformatories  facilities  for  the  high- 
est development  of  the  good  there  is  in  these  delinquents,  and 
the  elimination  of  all  that  is  base,  then  there  can  be  no  valid  excuse 
for  such  managers,  if  they  fail  to  humanize,  educate,  purify, 
and  reform  a  very  large  percentage  of  first  offending  criminals 
placed  in  their  charge. 

Every  state  should  have  such  systematic  classification  of  pris- 
ons as  will,  first,  prevent  the  association  with  each  other  of  pris- 
oners detained  for  trial ;  and  second,  separate  all  misdemeanants 
from  felons  and  first-offending  criminals  from  adult  habituals  ;  and 
every  state  should  adopt  and  enforce  such  system  of  identification 
of  its  paroled  or  discharged  convicts,  whether  first-offenders  or 
habitual  criminal?,  as  will  make  it  easy  to  establish  the  identity, 
anywhere,  of  those  who  again  commit  crime.  These  changes 
from  the  present  methods  are  in  the  line  of  prevention  ;  and 
prevention — the  keynote  of  police  work — is  the  greatest  aid  to 
efficient  police  management. 

Rev.  F.  II.  WINES.  We  have  had  many  excellent  papers 
from  Mr.  Felton,  but  I  think  he  has  to-day,  in  his  exposition  of 
the  duties  of  the  police,  the  difficulties  of  police  work,  and  the 
wrong  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  the  police  authority,  excelled 
himself.  There  is  one  thing  which  he  said,  from  which  I  would 
express  a  little  dissent,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  agree 
with  me.  While  I  yield  to  no  man  and  to  no  woman  in  any 
sense  of  the  degradation  of  the  vocation  of  the  class  of  women 
to  whom  he  so  tenderly  alluded,  yet  I  al_so  deeply  feel  the  pity  of 
it.  These  women,  from  whatever  cause  they  are  in  that  life, 
whether  from  hereditary  character,  or  from  vice,  or  from  defect 
of  training, or  from  circumstances  of  misfortune,  are  leading  the 
saddest  lives  of  any  people  on  earth,  and  the  sadness  of  it  ought 
not  to  be  augmented  except  for  sound  reasons  and  a  public  policy 
growing  out  of  absolute  necessity.  I  agree  with  him  that  these 
women  ought  not  to  be  needlessly  arrested  nor  punished  except 
for  violation  of  social  order.  They  are  punished  at  every  step 
of  their  career,  and  they  need  no  additional  punishment;  they 
ought  not  to  be  blackmailed  in  the  name  of  the  law.  But,  Mr. 
Felton  made  a  suggestion  about  the  women  who  were  in  charge 
of  houses  of  ill  repute  that  I  do  not  agree  to.  I  have  known 
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personally  a  good  many  women  in  charge  of  houses  of  ill 
repute.  I  have  had  occasion  to  know  them  in  my  official  char- 
acter, and  for  some  I  have,  I  think,  formed  a  high  regard  in 
some  aspects  of  their  character.  They  are  part  of  the  govern- 
mental forces  of  society.  The  women  who  are  gathered  under 
able  and  competent  keepers,  are  less  of  a  menace  to  the  public 
security  and  order  than  where  they  are  not  under  such  discipline ; 
and  if  I  could  have  the  selection  from  this  great  army  of  women, 
oi  the  women  who  are  to  exercise  this  police  control  in  the 
houses  in  wrhich  they  are  collected,  I  think  the  evils  growing 
out  of  this  class  might  be  reduced.  I  do  not  think  they  should 
be  arrested  needlessly.  The  remedy  for  this  whole  business  was 
suggested  to  me  by  a  police  reporter  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 
He  said  to  me  what  I  fully  agree  with,  that  whenever  a  house 
of  this  character  is  raided,  it  is  not  the  women  who  should  be 
arrested,  but  the  men.  [Applause.]  I  have  known  in  several 
cities  of  this  country  the  business  of  solicitation  upon  the  public 
streets  to  be  very  much  reduced  by  the  enforcement  of  the  police 
order  That  whenever  a  man  and  woman  were  engaged  in  im- 
proper conversation  on  the  subject,  the  man  should  be  taken  to 
the  station  house  at  the  same  time  as  the  woman.  That  is  only 
fair,  and  just,  and  right.  The  real  trouble  is  the  man.  The 
men  are  the  people  to  be  dealt  with. 

Mr.  FELTON.  I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Wines  misapprehended 
what  I  said.  It  has  given  him  the  occasion  to  make  some  excel- 
lent remarks  with  which  we  are  all  in  sympathy.  I  agree  with 
him  .largely  upon  that  subject.  My  statement  was,  that  where 
there  are  offences  of  a  riotous  character  in  the  houses,  it  is  better 
to  arrest  the  madame  than  the  maids  upon  whom  she  thrives. 
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CRIMES    AND   CRIMINALS    OF    THE    AMERICAN   ARMY  :       BY   CAPTAIN 

J.  W.  POPE,   UNITED  STATES  ARMY,  COMMANDANT 

MILITARY    PRISOD. 

It  may  appear  anomalous  that  there  should  be  presented  to 
the  National  Prison  Association  whose  chief  aim  is  the  improve- 
ment of  society  in  its  peaceful  aspect,  a  subject  which  pertains 
to  military  affairs  beyond  the  ordinary  scope  of  this  t.  ongress, 
yet  there  has  been  annually  attending  your  meetings  a  represent- 
ative of  this  branch  of  your  comprehensive  study. 

If  ihis  should  appear  anomalous,  it  may  serve  to  point  out 
tne  more  abnormal  phenomenon  exhibited  by  this  great  era  of 
civilization,  the  nineteenth  century. 

Among  the  most  deep  seated  convictions  of  enlightened  man 
have  bt  en  the  assumptions  that  civilization  acts  as  a  prcvent- 
ative  of  war,  that  a  diminution  of  the  probability  of  war  reduces 
the  necessity  for  large  military  forces,  that  the  limitation. of  the 
military  energies  of  nations  yields  more  time  and  opportunity 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace  designed  for  the  amelior- 
ation of  the  material  and  soc'al  welfare  of  the  people.  In  con- 
travention of  these  cherished  illusions,  the  closing  decade  of  this 
century  of  civilization  witnesses  five  of  the  most  advanced  civi- 
lized powers  of  Europe  holding  in  armed  preparation  twelve 
million  of  human  beings  devoted  to  the  destruction  of  each 
other,  and  what  endeavors  can  be  spared  by  their  statesmen  from 
internal  war  preparation  are  exhausted  in  diplomatic  attempts  to 
driye  all  other  people  into  the  crater  of  the  dreaded  eruption 
certain  to  follow  when  such  huge  hosts  meet  in  armed  collision. 

The  whole  of  civilized  Europe  stands  upon  a  vast  crater  of 
impending  war  of  such  destructiveness  as  the  world  never 
dreamed  of  in  its  most  barberous  ages,  and  this  in  the  closing 
years  of  the  century  most  noted  for  its  prodigious  strides  in  all  the 
arts  and  sciences  suited  for  the  amelioration  of  the  human  race, 
but  perverted  for  the  chief  part  to  the  abuses  of  human  destruct- 
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ion.  Not  only  are  the  lives  of  the  human  race  doomed  to  such 
execrable  ends  but  the  greater  part  of  their  substance,  their  intel- 
lect and  faculties  are  perverted  to  the  same  abuses  to  the  invention 
of  such  demonical  instruments  of  death,  as  dynamite,  melinite, 
smokeless  and  noiseless  powder,  high-power  and  rapid  firing 
guns  capable  of  more  overwhelming  slaughter  than  the  brains 
of  our  ancestors  could  conceive  of.  Even  railways,  those  peace- 
ful harbingers  of  increased  social  intercourse  and  friendly  inter- 
communication, are  chiefly  diverted  to  the  rapid  transport  of 
armed  hosts  to  battle  and  are  thought  of  principally  as  lines  of 
attack  or  of  retreat  and  of  communication  with  military  bases  of 
supply. 

America,  I  thank  God,  though  a  professional  soldier,  stands 
to-day  the  sole  great  emblem  of  the  aim  of  true  civilization, 
which  is  peace,  a  great  and  good  exemplar  to  people  who  are 
groveling  under  the  mighty  load  of  warlike  preparation,  of  a 
great  nation  devoting  its  energies  and  boundless  resources  to 
the  arts  of  peace  and  good  will. 

America  who,  with  her  exuberant  population  of  sturdy  man- 
hood and  incomparable  resources,  is  capable,  if  fully  prepared, 
of  meeting  all  Europe  in  armed  conflict,  stands  facing  these 
millions  of  armed  men  and  mighty  navies  with  her  insignificant 
army  of  25,000  men  and  a  navy  to  be  built. 

But  is  this  great  nation  entirely  satisfied  to  be  utterly  helpless 
should  unavoidable  war  menace  her  borders  ? 

The  great  preparation  going  on  in  Europe  is  the  supreme 
effort  of  decades  of  military  training,  which  training  is  now 
'more  absolutely  requisite  to  military  competence  than  ever  be- 
fore under  the  marvelous  development  of  the  modern  art  of 
war. 

In  truth,  stern  discipline  and  perfect  training  have  become 
indispensible  to  meet  such  foes  as  modern  armies  must  encounter. 

Citizen  soldiery  could  only  afford  easy,  food  for  the  matchless 
weapons  and  finished  discipline  of  the  present  European  forces. 

Are  we  then,  as  a  great  nation,  willing  to  be  utterly  at  the 
mercy  of  any  European  power  which  may  seek  pretext  to  attack 
us  ?  If  not  willing  to  be  absolutely  defenseless,  we  must  bethink 
ourselves  to  have  at  least  a  competent  nucleus  for  a  war  force, 
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and  at  present  our  defense  depends  upon  the  well  trained  but 
poorly  armed  regular  force  of  25,000  men,  and  therefore  every 
American  is  vitally  concerned  in  this  scant  military  array  little 
as  he  may  have  thought  of  its  existence  or  have  known  of  its 
condition.  If  this  powerful  nation  is  content  to  depend  upon  so 
meager  an  army  for  defense  in  war,  at  least  its  efficiency,  must 
be  beyond  peradventure  and  this  efficiency  lies  chiefly  in  its 
discipline  and  discipline  in  armies  depends  largely  upon  the 
certainty,  promptness  and  method  of  punishment  of  crimes  and 
misdemeanors. 

A  description  of  the  disciplinary  measures  and  punitory  meth- 
ods of  the  regular  army  of  the  United  States,  should  therefore 
be  of  vital  interest  to  all  Americans  however  much  they  may 
be  lovers  of  peace  and  especially  to  an  association  devoted  to 
a  study  of  punitory  law  in  all  its  branches. 

There  is  a  shadowy  side  to  the  soldier's  life  equally  with  all 
other  classes  that  brings  the  military  service  into  relationship 
with  an  association  whose  special  study  is  how  to  deal  with 
crime  and  criminals,  which  dark  phase  it  is  the  object  of  this 
treatise  to  lay  before  you. 

It  is  inevitable  that  the  deleterious  elements  of  society  should 
pervade  all  classes,  nor  is  the  portion  of  society  filled  by  the 
military  forces,  the  supreme  expression  of  power  necessary  to 
all  civilized  governments,  free  from  a  full  share  of  vicious  in- 
gredients. Though  this  is  a  self  evident  truth  it  is  natural  that 
the  American  citizen  should  shrink  from  contemplating  any 
aspect  of  the  national  army  but  its  achievments  in  war. 

It  is  my  theme,  however,  to  treat  before  this  assembly,  of 
another  and  more  gloomy,  though  not  the  least  important  phase 
of  the  soldiers'  life  pertaining  to  the  code  of  military  laws  and 
of  the  crimes  and  criminals  subject  to  that  code. 

The  regular  army  consists  of  an  organized  body  of  citizens 
maintained  in  armed  array  to  enforce  the  laws  in  emergencies 
when  the  civil  instrumentalities  shall  prove  unequal  to  fulfill 
that  duty.  The  soldier  is  a  citizen  with  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  other  citizens  which  are  not  incompatible  with  his 
duties.  As  an  armed  body  liable  to  become  dangerous  if  not 
thoroughly  controlled,  the  regular  soldier  is  for  the  purposes  of 
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discipline  subject  to  an  additional  and  more  stringent  code  of 
laws  known  as  the  "Rules  and  Articles  of  War,"  which  have 
been  enacted  by  Congress  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  this 
special  code,  the  soldier  is  amenable  to  civil  laws  so  long  as 
those  laws  are  not  suspended  under  the  constitutional  powers  of 
the  President  in  cases  of  war,  insurrection  and  rebellion. 

The  military  code  provides  for  the  institution  of  military 
courts  and  penalties  for  the  various  offences  committed  in  viola- 
tion of  military  laws.  The  highest  of  these  courts  is  known  as 
the  General  Court-Martial  which  has  power  to  sentence  to  the 
various  penitentiaries  for  civil  crimes  committed  by  soldiers  and 
to  the  United  States  Military  Prison  and  to  the  several  guard- 
houses situated  at  the  military  posts  for  military  offences.  There 
arc  also  provided  lower  courts  called  regimental,  and  garrison 
courts-martial  and  summary  courts  for  minor  offences  In  time 
of  war  there  are  also  special  courts  designated  Military  Com- 
missions, which  need  not  be  considered. 

It  has  been  frequently  decided  in  the  federal  courts  that  no 
appeal  can  be  taken  from  the  action  of  a  court-martial  provided 
the  case  comes  within  its  legal  jurisdiction,  though  the  civil 
courts  have  power  to  decide  whether  a  case  comes  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  military  court  in  accordance  with  the  well  re- 
cognized principle  that  the  civil  authorities  are  paramount  over 
the  military  during  times  of  peace.  However,  an  appeal  always 
lies  in  the  pardoning  power  of  the  President,  which  is  by  cus- 
tom exercised  by  the  Secretary  of  War  as  regards  military 
offc-nces  of  soldiers. 

Large  discretion  is  given  the  higher  courts  in  adjudging  sen- 
tence through  this  power  has  been  wisely  limited  by  an  order 
prescribing  penalties  for  the  various  offenses  promulgated  in 
accordance  with  an  act  passed  by  the  last  session  of  congress 
Branding,  whipping  and  marking  have  long  been  abolished,  and 
the  death  penalty  can  only  be  adjudged  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  and 
can  then  be  executed  only  on  the  approval  of  the  President. 

It  would  bo  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  body  to  treat  of  the 
crimes  peculiar  to  a  state  of  war,  such  as  treason,  violation  of  a 
safe  guard,  acts  of  spies,  etc.,  and  therefore  only  the  ordinary 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  need  to  be  touched  upon. 
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These  include  all  civil  crimes  perpetrated  by  soldiers  on  mili- 
tary reservations  such  as  theft,  forgery,  burglary,  etc.,  as  well 
as  all  breaches  of  military  discipline  such  as  desertion,  diso- 
bedience of  orders,  disrespect  to  officers,  etc. 

A  peculiar  phase  of  the  amenability  of  the  soldier  to  the 
double  jurisdiction  of  civil  and  military  law  is,  that  the  same 
act  may  constitute  a  breach  of  discipline  and  a  civil  crime  for 
which  he  may  be  tried  by  both  kinds  of  courts  for  the  one  act. 
Another  peculiarity  of  military  law  is7  that  what  may  be  no 
offense  at  all  in  civil  law,  for  instance,  cowardice  may  become 
a  grave  crime  under  military  law,  arising  from  the  necessity  to 
compel  the  soldier  to  do  his  duty  under  trying  circumstances 
by  attaching  severe  penalties  to  recreance. 

Military  offenses  outside  of  civil  crimes  are  not  regarded  as 
crimes  by  the  average  civilian,  and  herein  lies  one  of  the  diffi- 
culties in  enforcing  military  discipline,  that  there  exists  no 
public  sentiment  to  aid  in  the  execution  of  such  laws,  or  rather 
there  is  a  sympathetic  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  people  directly 
opposed  to  the  enforcement  of  discipline. 

The  first  class  of  crimes  with  which  the  army  has  to  deal, 
comprise  the  ordinary  civil  crimes,  such  as  theft,  burglary, 
forgery,  etc.  These  are  perpetrated  by  vagrant  malefactors 
generally  of  the  habitual  order  who  have  managed  to  pass  the 
scrutiny  of  the  recruiting  officers,  and  have  enlisted  in  the 
army.  These  may  be  sentenced  by  courts-martial  to  confine- 
ment in  any  of  the  penitentiaries  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  War,  as  military  prisons;  though  in  the  case  of  the  con- 
finement of  a  military  offender  in  a  penitentiary,  the  sentence 
must  distinctly  name  a  penitentiary  and  must  be  graded  in 
accordance  \vith  the  laws  of  the  state  in  which  the  crime  is 
committed ;  and  such  criminals  are  also  frequently  sent  to  the 
U.  S.  Military  Prison.  This  class  should  be  classified  as  pen- 
ologists  usually  grade  them  into  habitual  or  incorrigible  heredi- 
tary, and  occasional  criminals.  Unless  confined  in  the  Military 
Prison,  they  pass  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  military  author- 
ities and  their  punishment  is  devolved  upon  the  state  peniten- 
tiary officials,  and  doubtless  when  United  States  penitentiaries 
are  established  they  will  all  be  confined  in  those  prisons.  They 
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differ  in  no  degree  from  the  criminals  with  which  you  are  famil- 
iar and  when  confined  in  the  Military  Prison  are  no  more  diffi- 
cult to  control  than  ordinary  offenders ;  of  such  your  peniten- 
tiaries furnish  a  full  quota,  the  Military  Prison  having  had 
recently  representatives  from  Columbus,  Sing  Sing,  Joliet,  and 
other  State  Prisons. 

The  next  class  include  purely  military  criminals,  such  as 
deserters  and  those  guilty  of  disobedience  of  orders,  violence 
to  officers,  gross  insubordination,  etc.  Of  these  crimes,  by  far 
the  most  prevalent  is  desertion,  which  has  been  the  great  crime 
of  the  American  army  to  such  an  extent  that  not  less  than 
nine-tenths  of  the  criminals  sentenced  by  the  highest  military 
courts  have  been  deserters.  This  crime  has  been  considerably 
diminished  by  the  recent  extraordinary  measures  taken  to 
reduce  the  evil  though  it  still  remains  strangely  prevalent. 
That  desertion  should  not  appear  a  high  order  of  crime  to  civil- 
ians brought  up  under  the  freedom  of  action  inculcated  by  our 
American  institutions  may  be  natural ;  still  if  the  necessity  for 
a  regular  force  is  admitted,  and  if  it  is  recognized  that  the  very 
existence  of  such  force  depends  upon  the  suppression  of  deser- 
tion the  degree  of  the  evil  consequent  upon  its  prevalence  must 
appear  evident  to  any  one,  whether  civilian  or  soldier.  The 
difficulty  of  suppressing  this  high  military  crime  is  much 
increased  by  the  thoughtless  sympathy  engendered  amidst  a 
peace-loving  and  restriction-hating  people  towards  any  one 
escaping  from  an  exacting  code  of  which  they  so  little  realize 
the  necessity.  Due  to  this  sentimental  sympathy  the  deserter 
can  go  back  to  his  home  and  friends  with  the  assurance  of  no 
loss  of  character,  and  therefore  he  has  only  to  fear  capture, 
with  the  consequent  penalty,  rendered  remote  through  the 
difficulties  of  making  arrests  among  a  large  population  in  a  vast 
expanse  of  territorry  favorable  to  his  escape. 

Though  deserters  constitute  so  large  a  percentage  of  our 
military  convicts,  and  though  so  much  has  been  written  and 
might  be  added  regarding  desertion,  to  dwell  upon  the  crime 
would  render  this  treatise  too  technical  for  this  Congress.  It  is 
sufficient  to  point  to  the  supreme  importance  of  its  suppression, 
and  to  indicate  the  detriment  to  army  dicipline  which  the  un 
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called  for  and  thoughtless  sympathy  of  civilians  may  occasion 
to  that  discipline. 

The  whole  of  our  legal  and  judicial  system  is  centered  in  the 
sanctity  of  an  oath,  and  there  is  no  more  sacred  and  solemn 
oath  than  that  taken  by  the  soldier  to  bear  true  faith  and  alle- 
giance to  his  country  and  to  stand  by  his  colors  until  duly  released 
from  service  therewith.  It  is  the  breach  of  this  solemn  oath 
which  constitutes  the  gravamen  of  the  crime  of  desertion,  and 
no  patriotic  citizen  can  afford  to  lessen  the  opprobrium  which 
should  attach  to  one  recreant  to  so  high  a  trust.  While  deser- 
tion is  undoubtedly  a  lesser  offense  during  peace,  it  is  during 
such  periods  that  all  conceptions  of  duty  must  be  formed  to  hold 
during;  war. 

o 

For  this  class  of  military  criminals  the  United  States  Military 
Prison  was  instituted,  though  such  criminals  may  also  be  sen- 
tenced to  confinement  in  guard  houses,  of  which  the  largest  is 
at  Alcatraz  Island,  Cal.,  which  holds  the  bulk  of  the  similar 
class  sentenced  during  service  on  the  Pacific  slope. 

The  third  class  of  army  criminals  are  those  who  have  been 
convicted  of  minor  offenses,  such  as  absence  without  leave, 
neglect  of  duty,  drunkenness  and  irregularities  to  the  prejudice 
of  good  order  and  military  discipline. 

This  class  corresponds  to  the  civil  misdemeanants  who  are 
sent  to  county  and  city  jails  and  lock-ups,  and  is  made  up 
largely  of  careless,  worthless  soldiers  to  be  found  in  all  armies, 
just  as  vagrants,  drunkards  and  petty  law-breakers  exist  in  all 
civil  societies  and  furnish  recruits  certain  to  become  military 
misdemeanants.  These  offenders  are  sentenced  to  short  periods 
in  guard-houses,  located  at  military  posts. 

The  three  classes  of  army  criminals  have  therefore  as  places 
of  confinement  the  state  penitentiaries,  United  States  Military 
Prison,  the  guard  house  at  Alcatraz  Island  and  Post  guard- 
houses. 

Ot  the  state  penitentiaries,  when  designated  as  military 
prisons,  nothing  need  be  said,  as  you  are  familiar  with  them 
and  their  inmates.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
theory  under  which  soldiers  convicted  of  civil  crimes  are  turned 
over  to  civil  institutions  for  punishment,  is  that  the  army  is  not 
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the  place  in  which  such  criminal  characters  originate,  its  strict 
discipline  acting  on  the  contrary  to  restrain  their  evil  tendeji- 
cies,  wherefore  civil  society  has  really  unloaded  them  upon  the 
military  force,  and  therefore,  when  discovered  is  willing  to 
receive  them  back  to  be  dealt  with  as  are  other  civil  criminals. 

Though  this  theory  is  undoubtedly  correct  it  would  still  seem 
for  the  best  interests  of  society  that  an  instrumentality  so  well 
fitted  as  is  the  army  to  deal  with  criminals  should  exhaust  all  its 
disciplinary  methods  in  the  attempt  to  reform  them  before 
returning  them  to  civil  society,  and  that  therefore  all  such  mili- 
tary offenders  should  be  sent  to  the  United  States  Military 
Prison  for  punishment. 

The  second  class  comprising  all  purely  military  offenders  of 
the  more  serious  order  are  chiefly  sent  to  the  Leavenworth  Mili- 
tary Prison  if  serving  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  to  Alca- 
traz  Island,  which,  though  not  a  prison  established  by  law,  is 
used  for  the  confinement  of  the  higher  order  of  military  offend- 
ers serving  west  of  those  mountains. 

The  United  States  Military  Prison,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas 
is  the  first  attempt  by  the  United  States  to  establish  by  law  a 
prison  under  its  direct  authority,  and  as  it  is  therefore  the  pre- 
cursor of  the  civil  prisons  soon  to  be  established,  and  as  it  has 
been  for  many  years  represented  in  this  Congress,  it  may  be 
proper  to  give  a  more  extended  description,  prefaced  by  the  fol- 
lowing brief  law  under  which  it  is  governed  : 

Ax  ACT  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  military  prison  and  for  its 
government. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there  shall  be  established  at 
Rock  Island,  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  a  prison  for  the  confinement  and  reform- 
ation of  offenders  against  the  rules,  regulations  and  laws  for  the  government  of 
the  Army  of  the  United  States,  in  which  shall  be  securely  confined,  and  employ- 
ed at  labor,  and  governed  in  the  manner  hereinafter  directed,  all  offenders 
convicted  before  any  court-martial  Off  military  commission  in  the  United  States, 
and  sentenced  according  to  law  to  im  >risonment  therein. 

SEX:.  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  organize  a  Board  of  five  members, 
to  consist  of  three  officers  of  the  Army  and  two  persons  from  civil  life,  who  shall 
adopt  a  plan  for  the  building  of  such  prison,  and  who  shall  frame  regulations 
for  the  government  of  the  prisoners,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act.  The  said  commissioners  from  civil  life  shall  hold  their  offices  for  the  term 
of  three  years,  and  shall  be  paid  five  dollars  a  day  whi'e  on  duty,  and  necessary 
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traveling  expenses;  and  the  said  officers  of  the  Army,  shall  at  all  times,  be  sub- 
ject to  removal  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

SEC.  3.  That  the  Secretary  of  War  shall,  with  said  commissioners,  semi- 
annually,  and  as  much  oftener  as  may  be  deemed  expedient,  visit  said  prison 
for  the  purposes  of  examination,  inspection,  and  correction ;  and  they  shall 
inquire  into  all  abuses  or  neglects  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  officers  or  other 
pei-sons  in  charge  of  the  same,  and  make  such  changes  in  the  general  discipline 
of  the  prison  as  they  may  hold  to  be  essential. 

SEC.  4.  That  the  officers  of  the  prison  shall  consist  of  a  commandant  and 
such  subordinate  officers  as  may  be  necessary,  a  chaplain,  a  surgeon,  and  a  clerk, 
who  shall  be  detailed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  from  the  commissioned  officers  of 
the  Army  ;  and  a  sufficient  number  of  enlisted  men  shall  be  detailed  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  act  as  turnkeys,  guards  and  assistants  in  the  prison. 

SEC.  5.  That  one  of  the  inspector's  of  the  Army  shall,  at  least  once  in  three 
months,  visit  the  prison  for  the  purpose  of  examining  into  the  books  and  all 
the  affairs  thereof,  and  ascertaining  whether  the  'aws,  rules,  and  regulations  re- 
lating thereto  are  complied  with,  the  officers  are  competent  and  faithful ,  and  the 
convicts  properly  governed  and  employed,  and  at  the  same  time  treated  with 
humanity  and  kindness.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  inspector,  at  once  to, 
make  full  report  thereof  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

SEC.  6.  That  before  the  commandant  enters  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  he 
shall  give  bond,  with  sufficient  sureties,  in  a  8 Jin  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary 
of  War,  to  be  approved  by  him,  conditioned  that  he  shall  faithfu  ly  account  for 
all  money  placed  in  his  hands  for  the  use  of  the  prison,  and  for  the  faithful 
discharge  of  all  his  duties  as  commandant.  He  shal  have  command  of  the 
prison  ;  sha  1  have  the  charge  and  emp'oyment  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  custody 
of  all  the  property  of  the  government  connected  with  the  prison.  He  shall 
receive  and  pay  out  all  money  used  for  the  prison,  and  shall  cause  to  be  kept 
in  suitable  books,  complete  accounts  of  all  the  property,  expenses,  income,  bus- 
iness and  concerns  of  the  prison;  and  shall  make  full  and  regular  reports  thereof 
of  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  shall  under  the  direction  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  War,  employ  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States,  the  convicts 
at  such  labor  and  in  such  trades  as  may  be  deemed  best  for  their  health  and 
reformation.  He  shall  have  pOAver  to  sell  and  dispose  of  any  articles  man- 
ufactured by  the  convicts,  and  shall  regularly  account  for  the  proceeds 
thereof,  and  shall  give  bond  and  security  for  the  faithful  keeping  and  account- 
ing of  all  monies  and  property  coming  to  his  hands  as  such  commandant.  He 
shall  take  note  and  make  record  of  the  good  conduct  of  the  convicts,  and  shall 
shorten  the  daily  time  of  hard  labor  for  those  who,  by  their  obedience,  honesty, 
industry,  or  general  good  conduct,  earn  such  favors,  and  the  Secretary  of  War 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  remit  in  part,  the  sentences  of  such  convicts,  and 
to  give  them  an  honorable  restoration  to  duty  in  case  the  same  is  mreited ;  and 
in  any  case  convict  shall  disobey  the  lawful  orders  of  the  officers  of  the 
prison,  or  refuse  to  comply  with  the  rules  and  regulations  thereof,  he  may  be 
placed  in  solitary  confinement,  and  the  commandant  shall  at  once  report  the 
case  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  shall  direct  the  inspector  to  make  full  exam- 
ination and  report  of  the  matter  at  the  next  inspection ;  but  in  no  case  shall 
any  prisoner  be  subject  to  whipping,  branding,  or  the  carrying  of  weights,  for 
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the  purj>ose  of  discipline  or  for  producing  penitence  ;  and  every  prisoner,  upon 
being  discharged  from  prison,  shall  be  furnished  with  decent  clothing. 

SBC.  7.  That  the  use  of  newspapers  and  books  shall  not  be  denied  the  con- 
ic vts  at  times  when  not  employed  ;  and  that  unofficial  visitors  shall  be  admit- 
ted to  the  prison  under  such  restrictions  as  the  board  of  commissioners  may 
impose  The  prisoners  shall  not  be  denied  the  privilege  of  communicating 
with  their  friends  by  letter,  and  from  receiving  like  communications  from  them, 
all  of  which  shall  be  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  commandant,  or  such 
officer  as  he  may  assign  to  that  duty. 

SEC.  8.  That  the  prisoners  shall  be  supplied  with  ample  and  clean  bedding, 
and  with  wholesome  and  sufficient  food  ;  but  when  in  hospital  or  under  disci- 
pline their  diet  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  proper  authority.  The  prison  shall 
be  suitably  ventilated,  and  each  prisoner  shall  have  a  weekly  bath  of  cold  or 
tepid  water,  which  shall  be  applied  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  unless  the 
surgeon  shall  direct  otherwise  for  the  health  of  the  prisoner. 

SEC.  9.  That  no  officer  of  the  prison,  or  other  person  connected  therewith, 
shall  be  concerned  or  interested,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  contract,  pur- 
chase or  sale  made  on  account  of  the  prison 

SEC.  10.  That  any  officer  who  shall  suffer  a  convict  to  escape,  or  shall  in 
any  way  consent  to  his  escape,  or  shall  aid  him  to  escape  or  in  an  attempt  to 
escape,  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  dismissed  from  the  service,  and  suffer  such 
other  punishment  as  a  court-martial  may  inflict. 

SEC.  11.  That  any  soldier  or  other  person  employed  in  the  prison  who  shall 
suffer  a  convict  to  escape,  or  shall  in  any  way  consent  to  his  escape,  or  shall 
aid  him  to  escape  or  in  an  attempt  to  escape,  shall,  upon  conviction  by  court- 
martial,  be  confined  therein  not  less  than  one  year. 

SEC.  12.  That  all  prisoners  under  confinement  in  said  military  prison  un- 
dergoing sentence  of  courts-martial  shall  be  liable  to  trial  and  punishment  by 
courts-martial  under  the  Rules  and  Articles  of  War  for  offenses  committed 
during  the  said  confinement. 

APPROVED,  MARCH  3,  1873. 

In  the  following  year  the  location  was  changed  to  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kansas,  and,  with  the  usual  false  economy  in 
governmental  matters,  it  was  prescribed  that  buildings  already 
erected  should  be  modified  for  the  purposes  of  the  prison,  from 
which  the  prison  will  always  suffer  owing  to  the  insecurity, 
inadaptability  and  unsightlmess  of  those  buildings. 

The  civilian  members  of  the  board  of  commissioners  as  above 
described  were  the  distinguished  prison  reformers  Rev.  E.  C. 
Wines  and  Z.  R.  15  rock  way,  though  the  law  was  amended  in 
1874,  so  as  to  abolish  the  civil  commissioners,  by  which  amend- 
ment the  prison  suffered  a  great  loss. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress  the  law  was  again  amended 
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to  require  annual  visits  from  the  board  of  commissioners  and 
from  the  inspector  instead  of  semi-annual  and  quarterly  visits 
as  above  prescribed. 

The  prison  was  established  in  1875,  in  execution  of  this  law 
which  was  one  of  the  many  wholesome  results  of  the  reform- 
atory movement  of  1870,  and  originated  immediately  from  the 
glaring  inequalities  in  the  sentences  of  court-martial  and  in  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  in  the  various  guard-houses  correspond- 
ing to  jails  and  subject  to  the  same  evils  associated  with  such 
places  of  confinement. 

That  such  an  establishment  was  imperatively  needed  may  be 
seen  when  the  fact  is  stated  that  punishment  for  the  same  offence 
of  desertion  varied  from  one  year  in  a  loosely  governed  guard- 
house to  ten  years  in  some  of  the  worst  of  the  penitentiaries 
known  to  that  unreformed  period. 

This  prison  as  designed  by  the  law,  is  a  reformatory,  allowing 
only  of  mild  punishments  in  which  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  prisoners  are  carefully  guarded.  The  law  is  executed 
strictly  in  accordance  with  its  intention,  the  discipline  is  main- 
tained by  a  rigid  and  invariable  requirement  of  obedience  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  and  by  punishment  for  every  offence  how- 
ever slight.  The  punishments  consist  in  loss  of  time  earned  for 
good  behavior  amounting  to  five  days  per  month,  in  admonish- 
ment, loss  of  privileges,  locking  up  in  light  cells  on  a  restricted 
diet,  confinement  in  a  dark  cell  on  eighteen  ounces  of  bread  arid 
unlimited  water,  and  in  trial  by  court-martial.  The  punishment 
in  dark  cells  must  be  reported  at  once  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
who  is  required  by  law  to  order  the  inspector  to  enquire  into  and 
report  upon  the  same  on  his  next  inspection.  The  latter  require- 
men  thas  been  found  to  be  a  mistake  as  many  prisoners  would  be 
willing  to  undergo  the  punishment  for  the  sake  of  being  made 
the  special  subject  of  inquiry  and,  in  their  opinion,  of  interest 
to  the  superior  authorities.  The  special  feature  of  the  punish- 
ment in  this  prison  is  the  confinement  in  a  light  cell  on  a  diet 
consisting  of  eight  ounces  of  hash  and  seven  and  a  half  ounces 
of  bread  for  breakfast,  and  eight  ounces  of  soup  or  hash  and 
the  same  amount  of  bread  for  dinner,  and  after  twenty  days  an 
additional  seven  and  a  half  ounces  of  bread  for  supper.  The 
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punishment  is  administered  in  separate  cells  built  of  boiler-iron 
on  the  sides  and  bar  iron  front,  back  and  top,  which  were  built 
as  observation  cells  for  those  suspected  of  simulating  insanity. 
This  offense  has  been  carried  on  for  many  years  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  an  average  of  three  and  a  half  prisoners  a  year  during 
ten  years  had  been  sent  to  the  government  asylum  for  the 
insane  at  Washington.  After  the  cells  were  built,  allowing  of 
complete  observation  by  the  carefully  selected  guards,  the  sim- 
ulation was  speedily  discovered  and  the  practice  entirely  broken 
up  and  no  prisoners  have  been  sent  to  the  asylum  in  over  three 
and  one-half  years.  The  cells  have  been  since  adapted  to  the 
punishment  described,  which  has  proven  decidedly  effective,  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  may  be  inflicted  for  an  indefinite  period  with- 
out injury  to  the  health  of  the  prisoner.  This  punishment  has 
been  found  to  be  greatly  dreaded  by  the  worst  criminals. 

This  discipline  though  based  upon  mild  punishment  is  found 
to  answer  well  its  purposes  by  a  rigorous  enforcement  of  all  rules 
with  certain  and  prompt  punishment  for  every  infraction.  Very 
few  cases  of  serious  misbehavior  occur,  and  these  are  confined 
generally  in  this  as  in  all  prisons  to  a  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  incorrigible  characters. 

Escapes  are  somewhat  numerous,  averaging  about  six  a  year 
in  a  strength  varying  from  375  to  600,  which  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  prisoners  are  worked  without  the 
wall  in  places  difficult  to  guard.  Those  escaping  are  generally 
recaptured,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  statement  that  during  three 
and  a  half  years  escapes  and  recaptures  each  amounted  to  twenty- 
four,  there  being  no  net  loss  to  the  prison  from  this  cause. 

The  labor  of  the  prisoners  is  confined  to  the  manufacture  of 
articles  for  use  of  the  army  and  work  on  the  public  grounds,  a 
condition  simular  to  that  brought  about  by  the  recent  New  York 
prison  law  which  avoids  direct  competition  with  free  labor.  The 
manufactures  include  boots  and  shoes,  barrack  chairs,  company 
mess  tables,  stools  ard  desks,  brooms,  harness,  carpet-weaving, 
matmaking.  clothing  for  prisoners  at  the  prison  and  in  the  guard- 
houses, blacL  smithing,  wheelwright  work,  stone-cutting  and 
painting,  which  labor  is  carried  on  in  shops  within  the  walls. 
The  labor  outside  consists  of  stone-quarrying,  carrying  on  a 
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large  farm  for  the  benefit  of  the  mess  of  the  prisoners  and  gen- 
eral work  on  the  grounds  of  the  large  military  reservation,  re- 
repairing  roads,  cutting  grass,  laying  walk,  etc. 

The  prison  has  no  system  of  sewerage,  the  use  of  earth  closets 
taking  the  place  of  sewers,  which  method  produces  excellent 
sanitation  ;  the  death  rate  is  very  low,  amounting  to  only  one  in 
over  two  years. 

The  commandant  is  detailed  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  who 
has  made  the  position  practically  permanent,  affording  the 
opportunity  for  long  study  and  the  acquirement  of  knowledge 
and  experience  in  prison  discipline  ;  though  this  advantage  is 
counterbalanced  by  numerous  remissions  of  sentences  which 
produce  constant  restlessness  among  the  inmates  engendered  by 
the  hope  and  expectation  of  release  without  regard  to  conduct. 
Any  warden  can  understand  how  such  a  state  of  affairs  acts 
against  discipline  and  renders  reform  difficult.  There  have 
been  three  almost  entire  readjustments  of  sentences  during  the 
past  three  years. 

The  system  of  inspection  is  very  comprehensive,  all  matters 
of  administration  being  looked  into  by  the  board  of  commis- 
sioners and  inspectors  to  whom  the  prisoners  have  secret  and 
unimpeded  access  for  any  complaint  against  the  officials  or  con- 
cerning the  management,  under  no  penalties  for  false  accusation. 
This  results  in  many  frivolous  complaints  and  false  accusations 
and  constitutes  an  evil,  because  while  all  prisoners  should  be 
allowed  great  freedom  in  making  complaints  no  man  should  be 
allowed  to  make  accusations  except  under  penalties  for  false- 
hood. 

The  prisoners  are  allowed  the  freedom  of  the  prison  yard 
when  not  at  work  or  under  punishment,  they  are  graded  into 
three  classes  according  to  length  of  imprisonment  and  conduct, 
the  individual  number  being  painted  on  their  garments  and  the 
number  of  their  class  on  the  outer  uniform  which  is  the  same 
as  the  Massachusetts  grey  uniform. 

A  good  hospital  within  the  walls,  and  excellent  medical  atten- 
dance are  provided  for  the  sick.  A  parole,  or  privilege  of 
working  without  a  guard,  is  allowed  to  well  behaved  prisoners 
during  the  last  several  months  of  imprisonment,  which  is  found 
of  great  utility  in  preparation  for  a  state  of  complete  freedom. 
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As  has  been  said  this  United  States  Military  Prison  is  the 
first  attempt  made  by  the  general  government  to  institute  and 
manage  a  penal  establishment,  and  though  many  assaults  have 
been  made  upon  the  management  on  the  one  side  as  being  too 
lenient  and  on  the  other  as  being  too  severe,  the  results  of  its 
establishment  and  management  have  been  invariably  pronounced 
satisfactory  to  the  higher  responsible  authorities,  so  that  there 
is  no  danger  of  a  return  to  the  former  irregular  and  inequitable 
punitory  methods.  It  is  undoubtly  due  to  this  establishment 
that  prison  discipline  in  the  army  has  been  largely  regulated 
and  that  many  laws  and  regulations  tending  to  greater  uni- 
formity in  punishment  and  more  exact  justice  have  been  enacted 
and  carried  into  execution. 

It  may  be  predicted  with  little  danger  of  mistake  that  equally 
beneficial  results  will  follow  the  establishment  of  government 
civil  penitentiaries  when  constituted  in  accordance  with  the  law 
passed  by  the  last  session  of  Congress  on  the  recommendation 
of  this  association  in  the  session  held  at  Nashville. 

The  third  class  of  military  criminals,  consisting  of  minor 
offenders  against  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  army,  are 
confined  in  post  guard-houses.  These  places  of  confinement 
like  the  corresponding  city  and  county  jails  are  subject  to  many 
evils,  such  as  lack  of  any  systematic  method  of  government 
prescribed  by  law,  having  no  generally  followed  mode  of  punish- 
ment beyond  the  caprice  of  their  various  commanders,  herding 
together  habitual  offenders  with  raw  recruits  committing  a  first 
offense,  a  lax  method  of  work  under  irresponsible  guards,  all  of 
which  tend  to  make  their  punishment  a  mockery,  producing 
results  the  reverse  of  reformatory. 

I  have  recently  advocated  a  reform  in  these  methods  of  admin- 
istering justice  to  minor  offenders  following  the  similar  attempts 
by  this  body  to  introduce  reform  in  the  methods  of  punishment 
in  jails  and  lock-ups,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  War  Department 
in  continuation  of  its  present  progressive  policy  will  take  up 
this  needed  reform  in  due  time. 

The  last  session  of  Congress  passed  measures  which  will 
greatly  aid  in  improving  the  system  of  punishment  in  the  army 
by  fixing  limitations  to  the  code  of  punishment,  in  defining 
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limits  to  the  trials  for  desertion  and  in  establishing  a  summary 
court  to  do  away  with  the  unnecessary  tedium  and  useless  form- 
alities of  courts-martial  in  case  of  lesser  offenses. 

Having  thus  imperfectly  sketched  the  system  of  penal  admin- 
istration in  the  American  army,  and  its  crimes  and  criminals, 
and  having  pointed  out  freely  its  imperfections,  it  should  be 
added  in  justice  to  that  army  that  its  punitory  system  is  not 
inferior  to  that  of  any  other  army  and  though  imperfect,  it  has 
succeeded  in  maintaining  excellent  dicipline,  and  with  the 
amendments  lately  made,  promises  to  answer  admirably  its 
purposes. 

Progress  is  the  order  of  the  day  in  the  army,  and  though  it 
still  fails  in  certain  of  the  best  penal  features  advocated  by 
prison  reformers  such  as  the  indeterminate  sentence,  which  is 
applicable  in  military  law  as  elsewhere,  the  fact  that  the  bar- 
riers of  ultra  conservatism  have  been  thrown  down  in  so  many 
instances  gives  promise  that  these  imperfections  will  be  reached 
in  the  future. 

MEETING    OF    THE    WARDENS'    ASSOCIATION. 

A  meeting  of  the  Warden's  Association  was  then  held,  the 
President,  Captain  Joseph  Nicholson  in  the  chair. 

Colonel  R.  II.  Dawson  to  whom  had  been  referred  the  report 
of  the  Secretary,  Major  R.  W.  McClaughry  reported  that  the 
committee  found  the  accounts  to  be  correct  and  recommended 
that  they  be  passed  and  allowed  which  on  motion  was  done. 

Captain  James  Massie  from  the  committee  to  whom  the  ad- 
dress of  President  Nicholson  and  the  address  of  Dr,  R.  P.  Falk- 
ner  had  been  referred,  reported  the  following  resolutions  : 

First,    That  the  Warden's  Association  continue  as  a  distinct  organization. 

Second,  That  the  name  hereafter  shall  be  The  Warden's  Association  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Third,  That  since  the  Bertillon  system  of  registration  has  been  undertaken 
by  this  association  and  not  yet  fully  developed,  and  since  it  offers  special  ad- 
vantages for  the  objects  sought  to  be  attained  they  fully  concur  in  the  report 
of  the  President. 

Fourth,  The  committee  think  the  inquiry  carried  on  and  reported  upon  by 
Dr.  Falkner,  has  fully  developed  the  importance  of  carrying  it  farther  in  order 
fully  to  demonstrate  its  value.  The  facts  already  brought  out,  lead  to  the  be- 
lief that  great  value  will  result  from  the  further  prosecution  and  reccommend 
that  all  institutions  will  hereafter  make  full  returns. 
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Col.  DAWSON.  I  would  like  to  make  a  suggestion.  I  think 
it  is  proper  to  change  the  name  of  the  Warden's  Association, 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  change  suggested  will  cover 
the  whole  ground.  I  would  like  to  see  all  prison  officers  con- 
nected with  this  association  ;  wardens,  directors,  chaplains — all 
prison  officers.  Therefore,  I  move  to  amend,  so  as  to  make  it 
read,  the  association  of  prison  officials  of  the  United  States. 

Judge  WAYLAND.  LTow  will  that  differ  from  the  National 
Prison  Association  ?  It  seems  to  me  to  scoop  in  the  entire  society, 
to  use  the  language  of  the  unregenerate. 

Col.  TUFTS.  I  think  Judge  Wayland  has  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head.  Why  does  not  the  warden's  association  get  the  executive 
officers  of  institutions  together  to  consider  matters  which  pertain 
to  their  administration,  but  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
wide  subject  which  engages  the  attention  of  the  Prison  Congress. 
I  feel  like  meeting  my  fellow-superintendents  and  learning  from 
them  something  of  administrative  duties,  gaining  something  in 
the  way  of  knowledge.  I  always  go  home  from  this  conference 
feeling  pretty  mean  about  what  I  am  doing.  I  want  to  get 
nearer  to  those  older  than  I  am  in  this  work,  to  those  who  are 
wiser  than  I  am,  to  see  if  I  cannot  find  out  how  to  run  an  insti- 
tution. Judge  Wayland,  Mr.  Wines,  and  others  come  here  and 
ask  us  to  go  up  on  to  a  higher  plain.  I  want  to  learn  how  to  do 
things  the  best  way. 

Col.  DAWSON.  It  is  not  my  object  to  detract  from  or  to  injure 
the  prison  association  at  all.  But  the  prison  association,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  composed  of  all  good  people,  whether  connected 
with  prison  work  or  not,  who  take  an  interest  in  such  things, 
and  who  want  to  see  the  management  of  prisons  improved. 
Prison  officials  have  other  things  to  consider,  details  as  to  man- 
agement and  prison  living.  For  that  reason  the  warden's  asso- 
ciation was  organized.  It  was  found  not  to  be  broad  enough 
to  include  some  persons  that  we  wished  to  include.  I  am  not  a 
warden  myself,  but  I  consider  that  association  an  exceedingly 
valuable  one,  and  I  would  like  to  bring  within  its  membership 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  direct  management  of  prison?,  so 
that  we  can  interchange  ideas,  and  get  the  benefit  of  each  other's 
experiences.  As  there  seems  to  be  some  objection,  and  as  my 
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old  friend  from  Massachusetts  seems  to  think  that  the  idea  would 
be  either  to  absorb  the  prison  association,  or  to  slough  off  from 
it,  and  as  I  never  wish  to  part  from  my  old  friend — for  I  hope 
when  he  and  I  part  here,  it  will  be  to  meet  in  a  better  land,  and 
I  do  not  know  anyone  in  whom  I  have  more  confidence  than  I 
have  in  him  whom  we  call  the  "  lone  star  of  Massachusetts," 
— out  of  respect  to  him  I  will  withdraw  my  amendment. 

Mr.  FELTON.  I  do  not  like  to  see  the  name  or  purpose 
changed,  but  if  the  members  desire,  I  would  think  it  entirely 
proper  to  enlarge  the  membership  in  any  way  that  it  can  be  done 
without  taking  from  the  spirit  and  work  of  the  National  Associ- 
ation. I  think  we  can  have  the  name  as  it  is  and  enlarge  its 
membership.  As  a  branch  of  the  work  it  has  been  very  use 
fill,  and  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  officers  that  it  has  not  been 
more  successful. 

The  question  of  the  identification  of  criminals  is  one  that  is 
making  its  way  against  all  opposition,  and  will  come  out  in  the 
end  all  right,  regardless  of  the  name.  The  work  of  the  associ- 
ation in  that  direction  has  been  a  great  success. 

It  was  then  moved  to  retain  the  old  name  of  the  Warden's 
Association. 

Mr.  MASSIE.  Permit  me  to  say  a  word  upon  the  necessity  of 
such  an  organization  as  we  are  discussing  now.  The  province 
of  Ontario  runs  in  as  a  peninsula  between  Michigan,  New  York, 
and  Pennsylvania.  It  forms  a  highway  for  a  great  portion  of 
the  travel  from  the  eastern  states  to  the  western.  It  is  a  com- 
mon thing  for  criminals  to  find  their  way  across  the  border  into 
Canada,  and  vice-versa.  There  are  no  uniform  systems  of  regis- 
tration, and  we  earnestly  desire  that  theBertillon  system  shall  be 
adopted  in  this  vast  country  of  yours.  We  have  adopted  it  in  the 
Central  Prison,  and  we  are  only  waiting  for  united  action  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  when  we  will  carry  it  out  in  all  its 
details,  down  through  our  police  to  every  station,  and  I  trust 
the  warden's  association  will  so  commend  itself  to  every  prison 
manager  throughout  the  Union,  so  that  all  will  become  members, 
and  heartily  concur  in  the  recommendations  of  the  committee, 
and  when  reports  are  asked  for,  I  hope  that  every  man  will  feel 
it  his  duty  to  supply  the  necessary  statistics. 
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I  second  the  motion  that  the  name  continue  as  before. 

A  vote  was  then  taken  on  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

It  was  adopted,  and  it  was  voted  that  the  name  continue  the 
same. 

Capt.  NICHOLSON.  I  thank  you  sincerely  for  the  honor  cpn- 
ferred  on  me.  I  believe  it  to  be  an  honor  to  be  at  the  head  of 
an  association  that  I  believe  is  capable  of  doing  a  great  deal  of 
good.  If  you  will  all  join  with  us  we  can  make  the  warden's 
association  useful  as  well  as  ornamental. 

Rev.  JOSEPH  WELCH.  You  have  no  provision,  I  see.  for  in- 
cluding moral  instructors  in  the  membership  of  the  warden's 
association.  I  wish  to  know  if  you  can  make  such  a  provision. 
I  do  not  propose  to  be  ruled  out  in  this  world  or  the  next.  I 
am  from  the  Eastern  Penitentiary. 

Capt.  NICHOLSON.  We  had  no  idea  that  we  needed  any 
moral  instruction,  but  we  will  make  that  provision  ! 

On  motion  the  following  officers  of  the  association  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year. 

President,  JOSEPH  NICHOLSON,  Michigan. 

Vice   Presidents,  JOHN  H.  PATTERSON,  New   Jersey  ;  JAMES 
MASSIE,  Ontario ;   R.  H.  DAWSOH,  Alabama  ;   E.  S.  WRIGHT 
Pennsylvania. 

Secretary,  R.  W.  MCCLAUGHRY,  Illinois. 

Treasurer,  JOHN  C.  WHITON,  Massachusetts. 

The  following  resolutions  offered  by  Major  R.  W.  McClaughry, 
of  Chicago,  were  adopted. 

Rexofaed,  That  the  endorsement  given  in  1888,  by  this  association  to  the 
French  method  of  measuring  and  describing  criminals  for  purposes  of  identifi- 
cation, commonly  known  as  the  Bertillon  system,  is  hereby  re-affirmed,  and 
we  urge  upon  the  police  and  prison  authorities  in  all  the  states  the  necessity  for 
thegreeral  adoption  of  this  system,  so  that  by  an  exchange  of  descriptions, 
confirmed  criminals  may  be  readily  identified  and  properly  dealt  with  under 
the  law. 

Rrsoked,  That  to  secure  the  largest  possible  protection  of  society  in  all 
civilized  countries,  there  should  be  an  international  exchange  of  information 
concerning  professional  criminals 

Resolved,  That  the  Commissioners  of  the  Columbian  Exposition  are  hereby 
petitioned  to  request  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  specially  invite 
the  French  government  to  furnish  for  the  World's  Fair,  to  be  held  in  Chicago, 
in  1893,  such  an  exhibit  as  will  exemplify  and  illustrate  the  system  of  identify- 
ing criminals  that  has  been  so  successfully  established  in  France  ;  and  to  include 
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in  such  invitation  a  request  that  M.   Alphonse  Bertillon,  the  author  of  the 
system,  be  designated  as  the  agent  to  have  charge  of  such  exhibit 

That  the  president  of  the  National  Prison  Association,  with  the  president 
and  secretary  of  the  Warden's  Association,  be  and  they  are  hereby  constituted 
a  committee  to  present  the  foregoing  resolutions  to  the  Directory  of  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition,  and  they  are  authorized  to  take  whatever  other  action,  may 
in  their  judgment,  be  necessary  to  secure  the  desired  result. 


TUESDAY  EVENING. 

The  Congress  was  called  to  order  at  8  P.  M.  The  following 
resolution  was  offered. 

Resolved,  that  the  time  allowed  for  the  reading  of  papers  at 
the  session  ot  1892  shall  not  exceed  twenty  minutes  for  each 
paper. 

Judge  WAYLAND: — I  will  second  that  if  the  amendment  is  ac- 
cepted that  it  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  amendment  was  accepted. 

Judge  WAYLAND: — The  resolution  will  then  read,  that  the 
Executive  Committee  be  requested  to  consider  the  expediency 
of  limiting  the  papers  to  twenty  minutes. 

I  should  like  to  have  as  much  time  as  possible  given  to  debates. 
I  do  not  think  people  come  two  thousand  miles  to  hear  long 
papers. 

Rev.  J.  L.  MILLIGAN: — It  is  difficult  to  limit  a  paper  of  any 
importance  to  twenty  minutes.  You  cannot  get  people  to  do  it. 

Mr.  W.  F.  SPALDING,  of  Boston  : — It  might  be  presented  in 
full  for  publication,  and  an  abstract  of  the  paper  not  to  exceed 
twenty  minutes  might  be  presented  for  discussion.  This  is  not 
said  by  way  of  criticism  on  papers  read,  but  because  we  have  not 
had  time  for  discussion. 

Mr.  NUTTING: — The  most  profitable  part  of  our  meetings  is 
debate.  A  conference  paper  could  hardly  be  made  into  a  synop- 
sis of  twenty  minutes. 

Mr.  MASSIE: — I  would  not  like  to  have  any  of  those  who  have 
papers  to  read,  think  there  is  any  reflection  upon  them.  The 
desire  is,  that  the  fullest  latitude  should  be  given  to  every  one 
asked  to  write  upon  any  particular  subject.  But  we  want  to 
make  our  meetings  more  interesting,  and  to  give  a  better  oppor- 
tunity for  varied  opinions.  We  may  ask  writers  of  papers  to 
give  us  a  synopsis  of  them  that  we  may  have  time  for  debate. 

President  HAYES: — Suppose  the  original  resolution  be  referred 
to  the  Executive  Committee,  with  the  expressed  desire  of  the 
congress  that  ample  time  for  debate  be  provided  in  the  next 
conference. 

It  was  so  voted. 
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MRS.   ELLEN  C.   JOHNSON, 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  REFORMATORY  PRISON  FOR    WOMEN, 
SHERBORN,    MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  question  of  the  aim  and  scope  of  prison  discipline  is  a 
vexed  and  vexing  one.  Numberless  theories  have  been  advanced, 
and  the  tide  of  sentiment  has  swayed  from  one  extreme  to  an- 
other. But  present  opinion  tends  to  reach  beyond  the  element 
of  mere  penalty,  and  to  make  reform  the  objective  point  in  pris- 
on work. 

Now  in  what  way  shall  this  point  be  reached  ?  where  shall 
the  line  be  drawn  between  the  justice  which  makes  the  law  a 
terror  to  the  evil-doer,  and  the  mercy  which  renders  the  lot  of 
the  prisoner  more  attractive  than  the  vice  and  poverty  from 
which  he  was  taken  ?  How  shall  we  secure  the  elevation  of  the 
individual  criminal  without,  at  the  same  time  trespassing  on  the 
rights  of  the  law-abiding  majority? 

Our  own  theory  of  procedure  is  this  :  Sin  is  a  moral  disease, 
and  he  who  attempts  to  cure  it  must  recognize  the  principles 
which  govern  the  treatment  of  bodily  disease.  A  physician's 
efforts  are  directed  first  to  a  diagnosis  of  the  case,  then  to  the 
choice  and  application  of  remedies.  He  watches  the  operation 
of  these  remedies,  and  uses  his  best  judgment  in  replacing  or 
supplementing  one  by  another.  He  exercises  courage,  firm- 
ness and  patience,  and  he  hopes  to  the  end. 

By  such  a  method  and  in  such  a  spirit  do  we  seek  to  reform 
the  women  placed  in  our  charge.  We  diagnose  each  case  by  con- 
stant watchfulness,  that  we  may  know  the  nature  of  the  moral 
disease  indicated  by  the  symptoms.  From  this  diagnosis  we 
adopt  such  remedies  as  experience  teaches  will  be  most  effectual ; 
we  observe  minutely  their  operation  and  results  ;  and  we  in- 
crease, lessen,  or  replace  by  others,  as  circumstances  direct.  To 
drop  the  figure,  we  aim  to  give  each  woman  the  mental  and 
moral  treatment  best  suited  to  repress  evil  tendencies,  to  rouse 
aspirations  after  a  better  life,  to  move  her  to  practical  repent- 
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ance,  and  to  convince  her  that  justice  and  not  revenge  calls  her 
to  account  for  violated  law. 

In  all  this  we  bear  in  mind  three  things  : 

First,  that  in  the  majority  of  cases,  circumstances  makes  the 
criminal.  In  that  coming  millennium  wherein  the  rights  of  the 
strong  and  the  weak  shall  be  mutually  respected,  and  the  bitter 
warfare  between  poverty  and  wealth  shall  have  been  brought 
to  a  permanent  peace,  the  temptation  to  crime  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  commit  it  can  no  longer  be  laid  at  the  door  of  society 
which  by  its  indifference  to  the  individual,  and  its  careless 
administration  of  justice,  puts  a  premium  upon  crime  ;  but  in 
the  long  meantime  we  may  judge  with  more  righteous  judg- 
ment if  we  consider  that  the  woman  may  have  sinned,  not  from 
depravity,  nor  of  deliberate  purpose,  but  under  the  stress  of 
temptation  from  which  the  strongest  of  us  might  well  pray  to 
be  delivered. 

Second,  that  the  purpose  of  punishment  should  be  to  operate 
upon  the  mental  and  moral  nature  of  the  criminal,  and  that  if 
it  be  possible  to  touch  the  heart  and  enlighten  the  mind  by  gen- 
tler agencies,  the  use  of  force  or  the  infliction  of  pain  is  unjust 
and  cruel.  The  tendency  of  physical  punishment  is  to  destroy 
self-respect,  to  brutalize  its  victim,  and  to  cultivate  a  hatred  of 
society,  none  the  less  dangerous  because  for  the  time  impotent. 
Even  in  the  matter  of  lighter  punishments,  there  is  room  for 
discretion.  There  may  be  conditions  for  which  solitude  is  a 
cure;  we  sometimes  resort  to  it  with  profit.  There  may  be 
those  to  whom  a  temporary  confinement  in  darkness  will  bring 
a  cooler  head  and  a  tenderer  heart,  but  I  have  found  them 
exceptions.  I  am  more  strongly  convinced,  in  proportion  as 
my  experience  widens,  that  we  do  not  realize  the  responsibility 
we  assume  when  we  arbitrarily  shut  a  woman  away  from  all 
touch  with  humanity,  from  all  sight  or  sound  of  her  fellows, 
and  even  from  the  light  of  day. 

Third,  that  except  in  aggravated  cases,  such  as  we  rarely  en- 
counter, the  punishment  which  follows  immediately  upon  the 
offence,  is  seldom  a  wise  one.  If  punishment  is  administered 
while  a  woman  is  still  excited  and  defiant,  while  we  ourselves 
are  doubtless  irritated  and  disturbed,  possibly  only  partially  ac- 
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quaintcd  with  the  case,  we  find  ourselves  in  every  instance  the 
losers.  A  reasonable  delay  is  seldom  an  error,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  rare  for  a  woman's  own  sense  of  duty  and  justice  to  move 
her  to  such  repentance  as  either  renders  punishment  needless  or 
gives  it  untold  power ;  for  when  a  woman  has  been  brought  to  see 
that  she  is  punished  with  justice  and  without  anger,  the  punish- 
ment yet  to  be  administered  has  already  wrought  its  purpose. 
It  may  not  be  wise  to  remit  it,  but  we  have  gone  far  to  prevent 
the  necessity  of  its  repetition.  In  saying  this,  I  by  no  means 
overlook  the  fact  that  emergencies  may  befall  which  necessitate 
prompt  and  heroic  treatment.  In  such  cases  I  would  tolerate  no 
parley  with  the  offender,  no  trifling  with  authority.  Let  punish- 
ment fall  quick  and  sharp,  a  terror  to  evil-doers  and  a  vindication 
of  the  righteousness  of  law. 

Fourth,  all  diseases  are  not  cured  by  one  remedy,  all  crimes 
do  not  call  for  the  same  punishment,  nor  all  criminals  for  the 
same  treatment.  A  woman  who  sins  through  an  ungoverned 
tongue  and  temper,  who  is  insolent  or  abusive,  can  not  be  con- 
quered by  the  same  means  as  one  who  is  quieter,  but  sullen  and 
murderous.  A  drunkard,  who  may  be  honest  and  abounding 
in  good  intentions,  but  too  weak  to  stand  alone,  must  be  dealt 
with  differently  from  the  thief  who  with  deliberate  purpose  con- 
trols appetite  only  that  she  may  keep  her  faculties  keen  to  com- 
mit sin  and  avoid  detection. 

Individuality  is  not  extinguished  but  rather  intensified  by  the 
lives  which  these  women  have  previously  led,  and  control  is  pos- 
sible only  by  a  skillful  adaptation  of  the  method  to  the  character- 
istics of  the  individual.  And  above  all  we  need  the  spirit  of  the 
true  physician — he  exercises  courage,  patience  and  firmness, 
and  he  hopes  to  the  end. 

There  is  one  point  just  touched  upon  which  I  would  especially 
emphasize.  It  is  this  ;  that  the  surest  means  of  destroying  evil 
tendencies  is  to  encourage  and  establish  good  tendencies.  The 
readiest  method  of  expelling  evil  from  a  prison,  as  from  any 
other  community,  is  to  arouse  public  opinion  against  it,  to  ele- 
vate the  moral  tone  so  that  lowering  that  moral  tone  shall  be- 
come undesirable  and  unpopular.  Criminals  are  no  exception 
to  this  rule,  and  they  respond  far  more  readily  when  encouraged 
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to  be  good  than  when  forbidden  to  be  bad.  "  Do  is  more 
effective  than  don't" 

And  this  exposition  of  our  theory  leads  naturally  to  a  mention 
of  the  specific  methods  by  which  we  work,  and  here  perhaps  our 
fundamental  idea  may  be  stated  thus  :  Man  was  created  in  the 
image  of  God,  and  nothing  short  of  death  itself  can  wholly 
efface  that  image.  To  quote  Victor  Hugo's  terse  and  truthful 
words, 

"There  is  in  every  human  soul  a  primitive  spark,  a  divine 
element,  incorruptible  in  this  world,  immortal  in  the  next,  which 
can  be  developed  by  good,  kindled,  lit  up,  and  made  resplen- 
dently  radiant,  and  which  evil  can  never  entirely  extinguish.'"' 

Therefore,  holding  this  belief,  we  spare  no  effort  to  find  the 
avenue  by  which  entrance  may  be  made  and  this  developement 
begun. 

For  example,  many  women  look  back  over  years  of  sin  to  an 
innocent  childhood  and  a  country  home  and  the  lessons  taught 
by  nature  often  reach  these  hearts  when  all  other  influences  are 
powerless.  To  some,  flowers  appeal  with  marvellous  force,  and 
we  make  free  use  of  them  in  our  chapel  decoration  ;  sometimes, 
when  wild  flowers  are  most  abundant  we  employ  one  variety 
alone  for.  this  purpose,  thus  having  "  cowslip  Sunday "  and 
"laurel  Sunday."  An  English  woman,  after  a  certain  "cowslip 
Sunday,'' when  she  with  the  rest  had  been  given,  not  two  or 
three,  but  an  overflowing  handful  of  the  golden  blossoms,  came 
tome  softened  and  uplifted  by  the  memories  awakened  of  her 
early  home  and  its  green  fields  where  the  primroses  grew. 

I  recall  also  a  "  laurel  Sunday  "  five  years  ago.  I  had  brought 
home  from  the  country  great  quantities  of  mountain  laurel  which 
I  used  in  the  chapel  decoration,  and  after  service  a  generous  hand- 
ful was  given  to  each  woman  as  she  passed  out.  That  this  gift 
fulfilled  its  mission  to  at  least  one  heart,  I  learned  this  spring 
when  I  received  by  express  a  large  box  of  laurel,  and  a  letter 
from  a  former  prisoner,  calling  to  mind  the  Sunday  so  loi)g 
past,  and  showing  how  the  pleasure  of  the  day  had  lingered  in 
her  memory  and  prompted  to  this  thoughtful  deed,  in  the  hope 
"  that  the  flowers  might  bring  to  some  other  heart  the  message 
they  had  brought  to  her  on  that  Sunday  five  years  before." 
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The  companionship  of  domestic  animals  has  great  influence 
on  some,  and  many  a  sullen  face  lights  up,  and  many  a  hard 
voice  becomes  gentle  and  friendly  toward  the  cows,  or  the  lambs, 
or  the  chickens.  We  have  now  with  us  a  woman  who  was  almost 
unmanageable  by  reason  of  a  weak  and  irritable  nervous  condi- 
tion amounting  to  hysteria.  She  was  growing  worse  every  day, 
and  was  the  hardest  of  problems  to  those  in  charge  of  her,  but 
all  the  usual  methods  failing  to  control  her,  I  took  her  one  day 
into  a  courtyard  of  the  prison,  where  was  pastured  Dr.  Wallace, 
a  thoroughbred  horse  of  advanced  age,  but  of  great  docility  and 
intelligence.  I  explained  to  the  woman  that  his  horse  was  put 
in  her  care,  that  she  was  to  be  his  keeper  through  the  day,  to 
see  that  he  lacked  nothing  for  his  comfort,  to  brush  his  coat, 
and  to  do  for  him  whatever  she  thought  needful.  For  some  days 
she  performed  her  duties  faithfully  enough  but  with  a  stolid 
face  and  indifferent  air,  but  after  awhile  a  change  was  manifest, 
and  now  it  would  be  hard  to  find  two  friends  more  harmonious 
or  more  mutually  helpful.  Dr.  Wallace  understands  that  she 
is  the  source  of  his  supplies  and  treats  her  accordingly ;  he  rolls 
in  the  dirt  and  goes  to  her  to  be  brushed  clean ;  and  I  have  seen 
them  making  the  circuit  of  the  yard  with  his  nose  resting 
devotedly  on  her  shoulder.  Not  long  since  she  received  a  box 
from  her  friends  outside  of  the  prison,  and  Dr.  Wallace  consumed 
a  generous  half  of  the  sugar,  cookies  and  doughnuts.  Those 
who  have  to  do  personally  with  prisoners  will  understand  the 
self-sacrifice  of  such  an  act.  But  the  object  sought,  the  phys- 
ical and  mental  healing  of  the  prisoner,  is  going  on  steadily  day 
by  day.  The  dumb  animal  is  teaching  her  lessons  of  gentle- 
ness and  unselfishness,  and  out  of  her  friendly  interest  in  him, 
she  is  learning  how  to  be  friendly  with  her  human  associates. 

Sometimes  a  woman  comes  to  us  in  whom  there  seems  to  be 
no  love  of  home,  no  tender  memories  of  friend  or  kindred 
to  which  we  may  appeal,  but  whose  heart  goes  out  in  mother- 
love,  toward  a  worse  than  motherless  baby  in  our  nursery. 

With  others  music  becomes  the  key  by  which  we  gain  entrance 
to  the  hard  hearts,  and  instances  of  this  are  so  numerous  and  so 
marked  that  I  would  gladly  make  wider  use  of  this  agency.  I 
would  have  the  chapel  open  at  stated  times,  and  music  of  the 
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best  character  rendered  on  the  organ,  that  the  prisoners  of  cer- 
tain grades  might  have  the  privilege  of  going  there  occasionly 
for  quiet  and  uplifting. 

But  in  whatever  way  it  is  done,  the  point  to  be  gained  is  to 
reach  what  is  best  in  the  woman,  to  touch  her  heart,  and  to 
quicken  the  dormant  spark  of  the  divine  nature  within  her. 
This  done,  the  hardest  part  of  the  problem  is  solved,  and  we 
have  only  to  press  home,  line  upon  line,  the  lesson  learned  from 
music  or  from  flowers,  from  the  dumb  animal  or  from  the  help- 
less child.  It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  I  am  no  ad- 
vocate of  idleness,  and  I  believe  that  the  disposition  to  rebellion 
and  the  opportunity  to  plan  it  would  be  in  large  measure  pre- 
vented if  the  minds  of  prisoners  were  directed  to  worthy  inter- 
ests of  sufficient  power  to  occupy  them  in  times  of  leisure.  It 
is  only  for  idle  hands  that  mischief  lies  ready.  I  also  believe 
that  the  same  methods  employed  to  uplift  the  degraded  poor 
outside  of  the  prison,  should  be  employed  within  it.  First 
secure  a  reasonable  degree  of  health  and  comfort,  and  then  seek 
out  and  develope  and  establish  the  germ  of  goodness  in  the 
heart. 

So  far  as  is  practicable  the  conditions  of  imprisonment  should 
be  such  as  will  best  fit  the  prisoner  for  an  upright,  industrious 
life  when  she  leaves  the  prison.  Proper  and  sufficient  food  is  a 
prime  requisite,  not  delicate  nor  luxurious,  but  wholesome, 
appetizing,  and  such  as  will  conduce  to  that  physical  health 
without  which  mental  and  moral  soundness  are  unattainable. 
Pure  air  is  needed,  and  cleanliness,  also  exercise  in  proper  degree 
and  variety,  which  is  secured  in  our  case  by  the  domestic  tasks 
required  regularly  of  every  prisoner,  the  sweeping,  scrubbing, 
washing,  etc.,  calling  ever}'  muscle  into  action  and  rendering 
gymnastic  exercise  unnecessary  for  us. 

These  physical  conditions  being  assured,  we  may  hopefully 
address  ourselves  to  the  task  of  repressing  evil  tendencies  and 
cultivating  good,  or  rather,  cultivating  the  good  and  by  that  act 
repressing  and  crowding  out  the  evil. 

In  what  I  have  said  I  have  sought  to  put  forward  the  practi- 
cal side  of  this  matter.  I  abhor  that  scntimentalism  toward 
the  criminal  which  is  so  cheap  and  in  these  days  so  prevalent. 
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I  believe  in  the  majesty  of  law  and  in  the  application  of  business 
principles  to  our  dealing  with  offenders,  and  for  that  reason  I  con- 
tend that  the  best  policy  is  so  to  treat  the  criminal  that  he  will  not 
only  regret  his  past  but  will  strive  to  redeem  it  by  his  future. 

I  am  sometimes  asked  if  we  find  none  who  are  incorrigible,  in 
whom  this  germ  of  goodness  is  so  smothered  by  evil  habits  and 
passions  as  to  render  its  developement  hopeless.  To  this  I 
would  reply  with  the  physician's  proverb,  '  •  While  there  is  life 
there  is  hope."  It  is  not  for  us  to  judge  our  fellowmen,  how- 
ever sinful ;  it  is  not  within  human  wisdom  to  say  of  any  that 
the  day  of  grace  has  already  passed  into  the  darkness  of  eter- 
nal night.  Inside  of  prison  walls,  as  well  as  outside,  there  are 
women  who  are  weak,  who  are  fickle,  whose  inheritance  is  de- 
pravity, who  are  handicapped  by  their  associations.  Inside,  as 
well  as  outside,  we  are  compelled  to  deal  with  the  "  incomplete 
nature  and  smothered  intelligence"  which  form  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  of  our  advancing  civilization.  But  I 
believe,  if  time  were  allowed,  and  suitable  persons  could  be 
found  for  positions  of  responsibility,  that  no  woman  would  pass 
out  of  our  doors  without  having  at  le;ist  the  purpose  to  lead  an 
upright  life. 

I  have  spoken  only  of  women  as  criminals,  because  my  work 
lies  among  women  and  I  wish  to  speak  only  of  what  I  know, 
but  I  see  no  reason  why  the  principles  are  not  equally  opplica- 
ble  in  the  management  of  men.  Women  are  perhaps  more 
responsive  to  personal  influence  than  men,  but  they  arc  at  the 
same  time  more  impulsive,  less  stable,  infinitely  lower  in  their 
degradation,  and  on  account  of  their  different  physical  organi- 
zation, and  consequent  greater  nervous  sensitiveness,  they  are 
as  a  class  more  difficult  to  deal  with.  But  the  principles  of  our 
management  are  such  as  may  be  applied  with  great  profit  to 
either  men  or  women.  These  principles  are  summarized  in 
three  points : 

First.  To  make  reformation,  and  not  punishment  alone,  the 
main  purpose  of  imprisonment. 

Second.  To  aim  at  the  expulsion  of  the  evil,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  good. 

Third.  To  remember  that  inside  the  prison,  as  outside,  in 
high  life  or  low,  human  nature  is  one. 
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PRISON   ARCHITECTURE  ; 
BY   JOHN  R.  THOMAS,  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

In  presenting  to  you  the  conclusions  respecting  prison  archi- 
tecture which  professional  study  and  experience  have  led  me  to 
reach,  I  make  no  apology  for  considering  this  subject  in  connec- 
tion with  the^subject  of  prison  discipline,  prison  management 
and  prison  reform.  I  am  well  aware  that  I  speak  to  men  many 
of  whom  are  so  much  more  familiar  than  myself  with  most 
aspects  of  this  latter  subject,  that  my  proper  relation  to  them, 
with  regard  to  these  aspects,  is  rather  that  of  a  learner  than  of 
a  teacher.  But  it  is  true,  not  merely  of  prisons  but  of  all  works 
of  architecture,  that,  in  order  to  design  a  successful  and  satis- 
factory building,  the  architect  must  in  the  first  place  know  what 
it  is  that  is  to  be  done  in  that  building.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
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a  church  architect  s-hould  be  a  theologian  ;  but  it  is  necessary 
that  he  should  be  familiar  with  the  form  of  service  in  which 
theological  beliefs  have  been  embodied  in  any  denomination, 
and  with  even  the  most  minute  requirements  of  that  service,  in 
order  to  provide  for  tho  worship  of  that  denomination  in  the 
most  advantageous,  economical  and  impressive  manner. 
Whether  the  ideas  which  have  issued  in  these  forms  of  worship 
are  sound  or  unsound  is  not  his  affair,  but  that  of  his  clients. 
So  long  as  they  are  the  accepted  ideas,  and  as  he  knows  what 
they  are,  or  rather  what  the  acts  are  to  which  they  lead,  he  is  in 
this  respect  equipped  for  his  work,  and  not  until  then.  And  so 
with  the  planning  and  construction  of  prisons.  A  place  of  mere 
confinement  is  one  thing,  a  place  of  mere  punishment  is 
another  ;  a  place  which — while  the  prisoner  is  securely  kept  in 
it  and  while  he  undergoes,  at  the  least,  the  great  punishment  of 
a  privation  of  liberly — is  also  a  place  of  education  and  a  place 
of  reform,  in  which  a  prime  object  is  that  he  shall  go  out  a 
better  and  more  useful  man  than  he  came  in — such  a  place  has 
architectural  requirements  of  its  own  which  cannot  be  satisfied 
merely  by  the  construction  of  a  place  in  which  prisoners  are 
securely  kept,  or  of  a  place  in  which  they  are  certain  to  suffer. 
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Now,  while  a  prison  of  to-day  must,  more  or  less,  include  all 
these  purposes,  it  may  be  said  that  the  association  which  I 
address  exists  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  efficiency  of  the 
prison  in  its  third  character — not  as  a  place  of  detention  merely, 
not  as  a  place  of  punishment  merely,  but  as  a  place  of  reform. 

The  precedents  of  prison  architecture,  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  reformatory  along  wilh  the  penal  element  in  punish- 
ment, are  but  of  historic  interest  to  us,  and  shed  no  light  what- 
ever upon  the  problems  which  prison  architecture  offers  in  the 
present  time.  To  build  a  place  in  which  it  is  certain  that  men 
shall  be  kept  confined  and  certain  that  they  shall  suffer,  is  a  task 
as  simple  as  it  is  repulsive.  All  the  prisons  of  antiquity, 
whether  of  Biblical  or  of  classic  times,  and  all  the  prisons  of 
the  middle  ages,  fulfilled  these  elementary  requirements.  Of 
any  of  them  the  wretched  prisoner,  if  perchanse  he  escape  alive, 
might  afterwards  have  said  with  the  poet :  "  I  was  cut  off -from 
hope  in  that  sad  place." 

To  say  this  is  to  show  how  widely  our  point  of  view  differs 
from  that  of  the  men  who  constructed  these  gloomy  places  of  con- 
finement and  of  torture  ;  for  it  is  of  the  essence  of  prison  reform 
that  no  convict  serving  a  sentence  tor  any  term  less  than  his  life 
shall  be  permitted  to  feel  that  he  is  "  cut  off  from  hope  "  Next 
to  the  privation  of  life,  and  before  the  privation  of  liberty,  comes 
the  privation  of  light.  The  dark  cell  is  the  most  frightful 
punishment  for  misbehavior  in  prison  that  the  modern  system 
affords.  Nothing  so  surely  breaks  the  spirit  and  undermines 
both  the  physical  and  the  mental  health  of  the  convict,  as  such  a 
confinement.  Who  that  has  read  it  can  ever  forget  the  awful 
account  of  an  experience  in  a  dark  cell,  given  by  the  master  of 
description,  Charles  Reade,  in  the  novel  of  "Never  Too  Late  to 
Mend,"  which — fiction  though  it  be — is  one  of  the  most  im- 
pressive documents  that  ever  have  been  prepared  in  the  course 
of  prison  reform.  When  we  consider  that  all  the  most  typical 
prisons,  of  antiquity  and  of  mediaeval  times,  consisted  either 
exclusively  or  largely  of  such  cells,  we  can  realize  what  hopeless 
and  terrifying  places  they  were.  In  great  part  they  were  sub- 
terranean. Confinement  underground  was  very  tempting  to  the 
authorities,  and  the  more  tempting  to  them  because  it  was  so 
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terrible  to  the  prisoner.  It  affords  the  easiest  method  of  safe 
keeping.  To  lower  a  prisoner  into  a  hole  in  the  ground  and 
then  to  withdraw  the  means  by  which  he  has  descended,  is 
to  make  sure  that  he  shall  not  escape.  In  dark  ages  and  in 
barbarous  times,  this  device  is  the  commonest  expedient  of 
prison  architecture.  Until  far  within  the  Christian  era  the 
experience  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  was  repeated  :  "Then  took 
they  Jeremiah  and  cast  him  into  the  dungeon  of  Malchiah  that 
was  in  the  court  of  the  prison ;  and  they  let  down  Jeremiah  with 
cords,  and  in  the  dungeon  there  was  no  water  but  mire."  For 
a  cruel  ruler  and  for  a  lazy  and  heartless  jailer,  such  a  dungeon 
was  the  perfection  of  a  place  of  confinement.  The  prisoner 
could  not  escape,  and  while  his  sufferings  were  sure  to  be  great 
enough  to  appease  the  utmost  vindictiveness,  and  to  make  him 
long  for  death  as  the  end  of  them,  this  last  desperate  hope  could 
be  defeated  by  lowering  to  him  once  a  day  food  enough  to  keep 
him  alive,  while  if  this  attention  was  forgotten  it  was  no  great 
matter.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  convince  any  ruler  of 
antiquity  or  of  the  middle  ages  that  such  a  place  of  confinement 
left  anything  to  be  desired.  It  was  good  enough  for  hardened 
offenders,  and  all  offenders  were  supposed  to  be  hardened.  It 
was  the  triumph  of  the  punitive  theory  of  confinement.  Plato, 
indeed,  proposed  a  division  of  prisoners  into  classes  and  a  differ- 
entiation of  prisons  according  to  the  classification  of  tbe  prisoners 
— a  classification  into  prisoners  awaiting  trial,  prisoners  guilty 
of  minor  offenses,  and  prisoners  guilty  ot  serious  offenses  against 
society.  As  Dr.  Wines  has  said,  this  classification  very  nearly 
corresponds  to  our  modern  classification  into  the  prison  of  detent- 
ion, the  county  jail  or  the  district  prison  and  the  state  prison. 
For  the  second  prison,  the  prison  for  minor  offenders,  was  dis- 
tinctly meant  in  Plato's  view,  to  be  also  a  reformatory — "a  place 
for  teaching  wisdom  and  continence" — but  Plato  was  a  theorist, 
a  visionary,  a  "literary  feller,"  and  for  nearly  two  thousand 
years  no  ruler  attempted  to  put  his  theory  into  practice.  The 
prisons  of  Greece  and  of  Rome  were  places  of  darkness,  and 
silence  and  suffering.  There  are  remains  of  the  Mamertine 
prison  in  Rome — the  oldest  building,  antiquarians  say,  in  the 
Eternal  City — from  which  we  may  still  derive  enough  to  shudder 
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at  of  the  Roman  theory  and  practice  of  prison  discipline.  The 
upper  prison  was  itselt  subterranean,  and  received  light  and  air 
only  from  a  hole  in  the  arched  ceiling.  It  was  an  irregular  four 
sided  room,  some  thirty  feet  on  the  longest  side  and  eighteen  on 
the  shortest,  with  thick  walls  of  stone,  in  part  cut  of  the  tufa 
rock  of  the  Capitoline  hill,  and  in  part  built  up  in  masonry  of 
two-foot  blocks  of  tufa  a  gloomy  and  a  hopeless  place  of  confine- 
ment. But  there  was  still  a  lower  deep — the  "  inferior  career" 
of  which  .Livy  speaks — the  "Tallianum"  of  Sallust.  This  was 
a  circular  well  twenty  feet  in  diameter  and  six  in  depth,  sunk 
below  the  floor  of  the  prison  proper,  and  accessible  only  through 
a  hole  in  that  floor.  This  was  the  dungeon  of  classical  Rome  and 
it  was  here,  in  this  "  pit,"  as  Plutarch  calls  it — this  "  ice  bath" 
as  it  was  called  by  the  wretched  Jugurtha,  who  was  to  perish  in 
it,  that  prisoners  of  state  were  killed  or  starved  to  death.  Of 
such  a  place  we  may  well  accept  the  horrifying  description  of 
Sallust,  more  horrifying  for  its  business-like  brevity ;  ''There  is 
in  the  prison  a  place  called  the  Tulliiitum.  It  is  enclosed  on  all 
sides  by  walls,  and  above  by  a  ceiling  arched  in  stone,  but  it  is 
uncleaned,  dark,  sickening  to  smell  and  frightful  to  see."  Such 
was  the  state  prison  of  the  Roman  republic,  and  like  unto  it 
were  all  the  places  of  pu-nishment  that  succeeded  it  to  the  end 
of  the  middle  ages.  The  "dungeon  beneath  the  castle  moat" 
was  considered  by  tht  feudal  lords  quite  good  enough  for  their 
prisoners  who  were  also  their  enemies,  Indeed,  throughout  the 
whole  mediaeval  period,  a  public  prison,  in  the  modern  sense  of 
the  word,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  existed.  The  mediaeval 
prison  was  a  place  of  confinement  not  for  malefactors,  but  for 
the  King's  enemies,  for  political  prisoners  as  we  would  say, 
whom  it  would  not  do  to  put  to  death  or  to  set  at  liberty.  Such 
for  many  generations  was  the  Tower  of  London.  Criminals 
were  put  to  death  for  what  we  now  regard  as  minor  offenses  ; 
for  what  were  then  thought  so,  they  were  branded,  or  flogged, 
or  pilloried,  and  then  let  go.  Indeed,  it  is  not  exaggerating  to 
say  there  was  no  prison  architecture  in  the  sense  in  which  we 
use  that  term. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  triple  division  of  prisons  pre- 
vails in  China,  all  the  institutions  of  which  are  interesting  to  us, 
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both  on  account  of  their  exclusively  domestic  development, 
unaffected  by  the  outside  world,  and  on  account  of  their  imme- 
morial antiquity.  The  three  classes  of  prisons  are  known  as  the 
great,  the  interior  and  the  police  prisons.  The  great  prison  is 
designed  for  such  as  are  guitly  of  grave  crimes.  It  is  always 
situated  within  the  enclosure  of  the  official  residence,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  wall,  of  which  the  only  entrance  is  through  the 
keepers'  rooms.  The  wall  of  the  prison  is  inside  of  this  enclos- 
ing wall  and  six  feet  distant  from  it,  the  interval  being  filled  with 
a  paved  alley.  This  alley  completely  surrounds  the  prison  and 
doorways  lead  from  it  to  the  wards.  In  the  prison  Nun-hai  there 
are  five  of  these  wards,  four  for  men  and  one  for  women.  Each 
ward  consists  of  an  open  quadrangle  with  rooms  for  prisoners 
on  the  east  and  west  sides,  and  on  the  north  an  altar  or  temple 
for  an  idol.  The  quadrangle  is  paved  with  stone  and  is  forty  or 
fifty  feet  long  by  twenty  wide.  In  the  centre  of  it  is  a  roof 
supported  on  four  posts.  The  prisoners'  rooms  are  faced  with 
palisades,  preventing  their  escape  but  admitting  light  and  air. 
In  the  daytime  the  prisoners  are  allowed  to  walk  in  the  open 
space,  but  at  night  are  confined  in  their  rooms.  The  inferior 
prisons,  intended  for  minor  offenders  are  similar  in  arrangement 
to  the  wards  of  the  great  prisons,  but  on  a  larger  scale.  The 
central  area  is  about  a  hundred  feet  square,  and  is  faced  with 
rooms  on  three  sides.  The  place  of  the  idol  is  at  one  side  of  the 
covered  partition  in  the  center.  The  police  prisons  are  not 
planned  or  built  for  their  purpose,  but  are  rooms  in  ordinary 
Chinese  houses,  small,  dark  and  close. 

It  was  not  until  the  modern  idea  ofprison  discipline  began  to 
prevail,  that  a  modern  prison  could  be  constructed,  and  this  was 
when  the  idea  of  reform  besran  to  be  connected  with  the  idea  of 

o 

punishment.  On  the  other  hand,  as  there  can  be  no  prison 
architecture  that  does  not  proceed  from  some  theory  of  prison 
discipline,  so  there  can  be  no  theory  of  prison  discipline  that  can 
be  completely  put  into  practice  without  a  prison  that  is  planned 
for  that  purpose.  It  is  not  without  significance  that  the  pioneer 
of  prison  reform  in  England — the  immortal  Howard — should 
have  begun  his  work  on  "  The  State  of  Prisons  "  with  an  account 
and  illustrations  of  a  new  plan  for  a  county  jail  building.  So 
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true  is  it  that  the  reform  of  the  prison  itself  is  the  beginning  of 
prison  reform.  Nor  is  it  less  significant  that  the  first  practical 
prison  reformer,  I  mean  Pope  Clement  the  Eleventh,  should  have 
begun  his  reform  with  a  building.  There  are  two  buildings  in 
Rome  which  illustrate  respectively  the  old  and  the  new  theories 
of  prison  discipline,  and  the}'  are  but  half  a  century  apart  in  the 
dates  of  their  erection.  Each  is  the  work  of  a  Pope,  and  each 
bears  an  inscription  testifying  its  founder's  purpose.  The  first 
is  the  "  new  prison"  of  Pope  Innocent  the  Tenth,  built  in  1655, 
and  the  tablet  over  its  entrance  sets  forth  that  it  was  erected 
"  Securiori  ac  meliori  reorum  custot/iae  " — "  for  the  safer  and  better 
keeping  of  criminals."  The  second  is  allied  no  longer  a  prison 
but  a  "casa  decorrczione^  a  house  of  correction,  and  the  inscription 
upon  its  front  declares  that  it  is  devoted  k'  Perditis  adolescentibus 
imtituendisque"  "to  the  correction  and  instruction  of  erring 
youths  *'  and  inside  is  inscribed. what  Howard  calls  "  this  admi- 
rable sentence" — "  Farum  est  coercere  improbos  poena  nisi  probos 
efficias  distiplina"  "It  is  not  enough  to  restrain  the  wicked  by 
punishment  unless  you  also  make  them  good  by  instruction." 
This,  inscribed  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  re- 
mains the  motto  of  prison  reform  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth. 
This  great  reform  has  made  its  way  very  slowly.  It  was  in 
1704  that  the  reformatory  of  Saint  Michael,  the  "  House  of 
Correction  '  I  have  just  mentioned,  with  its  noble  motto,  was 
founded,  and  it  was  planned  upon  the  principle  which  has  now 
come  to  be  accepted,  perhaps  by  a  majority  of  prison  reformers, 
as  the  true  principle  of  prison  discipline.  It  is  what  we  know 
now  as  the  ''Auburn  System" — the  system  of  associated  labor 
by  day  and  separate  confinement  at  night.  A  placard  bearing 
the  word  "  Silerttium "  was  hung  in  the  principal  work-room, 
and  the  plan  of  the  prison  given  by  Howard  shows  that  the 
sleeping  cells  were  arranged  much  in  the  modern  fashion.  On 
each  side  of  the  ward,  against  the  exterior  wall,  were  three  tiers 
of  cells,  lighted  by  small  windows  from  outside  and  opening 
upon  narrow  galleries,  which  in  turn  looked  out  upon  a  central 
court.  The  planning  of  this  prison  was  as  far  in  advance  of  its 
age  as  the  idea  of  its  papal  founder.  That  erring  youth  could 
be  reclaimed,  but  that  they  could  be  reclaimed  only  through 
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discipline,  obedience  and  productive  industry  was  evidently 
Pope  Innocent's  view,  and  it  is  the  view  of  the  prison  reformers 
of  to  day.  But  the  nations  were  very  slow  to  follow  this  noble 
example.  There  was  no  desire  for  prison  reform  among  the 
statesmen  of  Europe,  no  thought  that  criminals  could  be 
reformed  or  that  prisons  should  be  improved,  and  therefore  no 
curiosity  about  what  might  be  doing  in  that  direction  in  other 
countries  than  their  own.  It  was  not  until  1777,  or  seventy- 
three  years  after  this  first  model  prison  had  been  established, 
that  notice  of  it  was  given  to  hurope  by  the  publication  of 
Howard's  book  on  "  The  State  of  Prisons,"  the  fruit  of  obser- 
vations taken  through  much  hardship  and  privation,  and  extend- 
ing over  years.  Of  this  work  nothing  better  can  be  said  than 
was  said  by  Edmund  Burke  in  his  eulogy  of  the  author:  "I 
cannot  name  this  gentleman  without  remarking  that  his  labors 
and  writings  have  done  much  to  open  the  eyes  and  hearts  of 
mankind.  He  has  visited  all  Europe — not  to  survey  the  sump- 
tuousness  of  palaces  or  the  stateliness  of  temples,  not  to  make 
accurate  measurements  of  the  remains  of  ancient  grandeur,  not 
to  form  a  scale  of  the  curiosity  of  modern  art,  not  to  collect 
medals  or  collate  manuscripts — but  to  dive  into  the  depths  of 
dungeons,  to  plunge  into  the  infection  of  hospitals,  to  survey 
the  mansions  of  sorrow  and  pain,  to  take  the  gauge  and  dimen- 
sions of  misery,  depression  and  contempt,  to  remember  the  for- 
gotten, to  attend  to  the  neglected,  to  visit  the  forsaken,  and  to 
compare  and  collate  the  distresses  of  all  men  in  all  countries. 
His  plan  is  original,  and  it  is  as  full  of  genius  as  it  is  of 
humanity.  It  was  a  vorage  of  discovery,  circumnavigation  of 
charity.  Already  the  benefit  of  his  labor  is  felt  more  or  less  in 
every  country.  I  hope  he  will  anticipate  his  final  reward  by 
seeing  all  its  effects  fully  realized  in  his  own." 

The  hope  was  not  fulfilled,  for  it  was  long  after  Howard's 
death  before  any  practical  steps  towards  reform  were  take  in 
the  British  islands.  He  had  set  before  his  countrymen  not  only 
the  Italian  example,  which  was  the  earliest,  but  also  examples 
of  reformatories  in  the  Netherlands,  which  were  and  for  many 
years  remained  very  far  in  advance  of  anything  of  which 
England  could  boast.  The  House  of  Correction  at  Amster- 
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clam,  when  Howard  visited  it,  was  a  large  double  quadrangle 
faced  with  a  three-story  building,  and  with  lower  buildings 
dividing  the  courts,  of  which  there  were  four — two  for  women 
and  two  for  men.  The  Maison  de  Force  at  Ghent,  is  planned 
in  a  still  more  modern  fashion — being  an  octagon,  of  which  but 
half  was  built  when  Howard  visited  it — and  having  courts 
divided  by  blocks  of  cells  and  diverging  from  a  central  point, 
at  which  the  guard-rooms  were  established,  so  that  the  occu- 
pants of  these  could  at  all  times  keep  the  prisoners  under 
observation.  The  division  provided  not  only  for  a  complete 
separation  of  the  sexes,  but  for  a  separation  of  criminals  of 
either  sex  from  vagrants — and  evidently  gave  opportunity  for 
an  extensive  diversification  of  labor.  It  was  mainly  in  the 
introduction  of  productive  labor  that  the  prison  reforms  of  the 
Continent  consisted,  and  the  slowness  with  which  this  element, 
which  we  recognize  as  of  the  very  first  importance,  found  its 
way  into  England,  is  astonishing.  Howard  himself  attached 
the  utmost  importance  to  it  as  a  reformatory  agency,  but  he 
found  great  difficulty  introducing  it,  by  reason  of  a  curious 
prejudice  which  he  felt  compelled  to  treat  very  gingerly.  This 
was  the  notion,  as  he  states  it :  "  That  compelling  prisoners  to 
work,  especially  in  public,  was  inconsistent  with  the  principle 
of  English  liberty."  This  he  combats  by  showing  that  enforced 
industry  played  the  largest  part  in  the  prisons  of  the  freest 
states,  and  by  observing  upon  the  inconsistency  of  the  solicitude 
lest  a  man  whose  "  liberty  "  had  already  been  lawfully  taken 
away  should  be  set  to  work,  with  the  absence  of  any  solicitude 
lest  he  should  die  of  jail  fever. 

Sir  Joshua  Jebb  has  been  called  by  a  British  authority  the 
author  and  originator  of  modern  prison  architecture,  on  account 
of  his  superintendence  of  the  erection  of  Pentonville  prison, 
begun  in  1840,  which  was  the  model  for  no  fewer  than  fifty- 
four  British  prisons  built  within  six  years  afterwards.  But  we 
may  justly  claim  that  the  impulse  to  this  development  came  from 
this  country.  '  It  was  the  report  of  Mr.  Crawford  in  1834  upon 
the  American  prisons  that  induced  Great  Britain  to  adopt  the 
Pennsylvania  system,  afterwards  modified  by  the  introduction 
of  some  features  of  the  Auburn  system.  For  this  system  new 
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prisons  were  absolutely  indispensible,  and  new  prisons,  con- 
sisting almost  exclusively  of  cells,  prevented  the  introduction 
of  associated  labor  to  the  extent  that  experience  proved  to  be 
desirable.  So  true  is  it  that  prison  discipline  and  prison  archi- 
tecture react  on  each  other,  and  that  prison  reform  must  begin 
with  the  prison  and  not  with  the  prisoner. 

There  is  now  no  occasion  to  argue  against  enforced  labor  in 
prisons,  except  with  a  certain  class  of  politicians  who  fear  that 
this  labor  is  or  may  become  too  valuable  or  productive.  En- 
forced industry  is  the  basis  of  all  our  attempts  at  reforming 
prisoners.  As  Dr.  Wines  has  said :  "  That  prison  is  most 
reformatory -where  labor  is  most  productive  ;  "  but  unproductive 
industry,  if  it  be  systematic,  is  far  better  than  none.  Literary 
education  is  to  a  considerable  extent  a  security  against  criminal 
courses  ;  but  it  is  a  much  less  effective  preventive  than  indust- 
rial education.  A  man  who  is  master  of  a  trade  by  which  he 
can  maintain  himself  is  very  seldom  found  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  prison  wall,  while  a  man  who  is  forced  to  acquire  such  a  trade 
for  the  first  time  in  prison  leaves  the  place,  in  the  important 
respect  of  an  ability  to  earn  his  own  living,  a  better  and  more 
independent  and  more  valuable  citizen  than  when  he  entered  it. 
No  prison  can  be  a  reformatory  which  is  not  in  a  large  degree  a 
workshop,  nor  in  which  the  plan  does  not  provide  for  the  indust- 
rial needs  of  the  inmates.  The  first  prison  in  England  the  con- 
struction of  which  was  instigated  by  Howard's  exposure  of  the 
existing  system  was  the  penitentiary  at  Gloucester,  and  in  that 
industrial  needs  were  attempted  to  be  answered  by  the  provision 
of  two  cells  for  each  prisoner,  one  to  sleep  in  and  one  to  Avork 
in.  But  this  arrangement  partakes  altogether  too  much  of  the 
completely  "  separate  and  silent "  system — the  Pennsylvania  sys- 
tem— which  may  be  said  to  have  broken  down  utterly  in  prac- 
tice, by  reason  of  its  ruinous  effects  upon  the  bodily  and  mental 
condition  of  the  wretched  convicts  who  are  subjected  to  it,  and 
to  have  been  all  but  entirely  abandoned  insomuch  that  in  but 
one  American  prison  is  it  retained.  It  has  been  abandoned  in 
favor  of  the  system  that  provides  for  associated  labor  by  day 
and  separation  at  night,  a  separation  which  should  in  all  cases 
amount  to  complete  isolation.  That  is  to  say  the  life  of  a 
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prisoner  should  be  divided,  on  the  secular  days  of  the  week,  be- 
tween his  cell  and  his  work,  and  of  cells  and  workshops  or  trade 
schools  a  modern  prison  must  therefore  in  the  main  consist. 
This  statement  refers  primarily  of  course  to  the  convict  prison 
which  is  incidentally  a  reformatory,  and  not  to  the  reformatory 
of  juvenile  delinquents,  or  of  first  offenders,  though  it  is  in 
great  part  applicable  to  that,  also,  to  the  county  jail,  and  to 
every  place  of  confinement  that  is  not  merely  a  place  of  detention, 
which  is  not  properly  speaking  a  prison  at  all,  since  its  purpose 
is  neither  to  punish  nor  to  reform.  As  might  be  expected,  the 
most  thorough  classification  and  subdivisions  of  penal  institu- 
tions exists  in  France,  where  are  prisons  of  detention,  prisons  of 
correction  for  prisoners  sentenced  for  short  terms,  and  convict 
prisons  proper.  Of  all  these  La  Sante,  the  model  prison  of 
Paris,  is  the  most  important. 

This  edifice  cost  over  a  million  dol'ars  and  occupies  seven  and 
one  half  acres  of  ground.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  trapezium 
— and  is  quite  separated  from  all  other  buildings.  It  forms,  in 
fact,  two  distinct  prisons — built  on  two  distinct  plans — and  de- 
signed for  two  distinct  classes  of  prisoners.  One  part  is  for 
prisoners  awaiting  trial  ; — this  is  on  the  cellular  plan  and  has  ac- 
commodations for  five  hundred  inmates;  the  other  is  for  con- 
victed prisoners  sentenced  to  correctional  imprisonment,  for 
terms  not  exceeding  a  year.  This  is  on  the  associated  plan  and 
is  designed  in  like  manner  for  five  hundred  inmates.  It  consists 
of  common  halls,  common  eating-rooms,  common  workshops 
and  separate  sleeping  cells  ;  each  cell  is  twelve  feet  long,  six  feet 
wide  and  nine  feet  high,  and  the  ventilation  is  perfect.  There 
are  many  ingenious  contrivances  for  overcoming  difficulties  and 
securing  practical  advantages.  For  example,  the  altar  in  the 
chapel,  which  is  in  the  central  rotunda,  is  so  placed  that  the  offic- 
iating priest  can  be  seen  by  every  prisoner  in  the  four  wings  of 
the  cellular  ward.  The  door  of  each  cell  being  set  a  few  inches 
ajar  and  securely  locked  at  that  angle.  At  the  same  time  the 
folding  doors  of  the  partition  between  the  two  prisons  are  thrown 
open  so  that  every  prisoner  in  each  has  a  full  view  of  the 
ministrant. 

The  first  and  one  of  the  most  important  steps  toward  the  con- 
10 
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struction  of  a  modern  reformatory  prison  is  the  selection  of  the 
site,  and  at  this  stage  expert  advice  and  assistance  are  as  necess- 
ary as  at  any  other.  The  prison  should  be  situated  with  due 
regard  to  sewerage,  to  water  supply,  to  the  transportation  of 
manufacturing  materials  and  of  finished  products,  and  also  with 
regard  to  the  facility  of  procuring  instructors  from  the  com- 
munity nearest  at  hand.  This  means  that  it  should  be  near  a 
center  of  population,  but  far  enough  removed  to  permit  of  the 
purchase  of  a  large  tract  of  land.  The  enclosure  should  be  large 
enough  to  supply  ample  grounds  for  the  buildings  usually  pro- 
vided, but  these  are  not  enough.  The  modern  reformatory  must 
have  school-rooms,  lecture-halls  and  recitation  rooms,  sufficient 
for  any  school  of  similar  nuembers.  There  must  be  buildings 
for  instruction  in  many  of  the  trades  now  carried  on  in  the  free 
society  into  which  these  men  must  go  and  be  rehabilitated. 
The  modern  reformatory  must  be  also  a  great  workshop,  unless 
the  public  sentiment  (when  it  settles)  prefers  to  pay  the  expense 
of  maintaining  the  prisoners  without  any  earnings  of  their  own  ; 
if  manufacturing  is  to  be  carried  on  there  should  be  ample  fac- 
tories for  this  purpose,  separate  and  apart  from  the  trade  school 
buildings.  The  enclosure  should  be  large  enough  to  supply 
ample  grounds  for  military  drill  and  parade.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  military  drills  which  were  recently  introduced  at  the 
Elmira  Reformatory  might  be  made  a  valuable  part  of  the 
discipline  of  a  reformatory  prison.  At  all  events,  where  pro- 
ductive labor  is  forbidden,  such  drill  supplies  an  invaluable 
means  of  securing  systematic  and  orderly  employment.  While 
the  dietary  of  reformatory  prisons  must  be  simple  and  inexpen- 
sive, there  must  nevertheless  be  provided  spacious  buildings  and 
appointments  for  cooking,  eating  and  serving.  The  buildings 
must  include  a  bakery  and  a  laundry  and  near  these  should  be 
the  tailors'  and  shoemakers'  shops,  and  store-rooms  for  clothing 
and  for  all  stores  except,  perhaps,  provisions  A  large  amount 
of  office  room  is  needed.  In  the  Elmira  Reformatory  the  amount 
of  floor  space  devoted  to  strictly  office  work  within  the  prison 
proper  is  forty-one  hundred  square  feet.  The  recent  experiments 
in  the  reformatory  treatment  of  "defectives"  demonstrate  the 
desirableness  for  any  well  appointed  reformatory  of  a  building 
with  an  exercising  hall  and  apparatus  for  physical  training. 
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The  quarters  for  subordinate  officers  should  be  within  the 
enclosure,  to  the  end  that  their  going  and  coming  may  be  surely 
noted.  The  living  quarters  for  the  general  officers  should  be 
far  enough  away  to  avoid  annoyances  to  their  families,  yet  near 
enough  for  easy  access  to  the  building  itself. 

In  this  connection,  and  by  way  of  illustration,  I  giye  a  short 
description  of  a  state  reformatory  about  to  be  erected,  which  is 
designed  so  that  it  may  be  extended  in  the  future,  the  present  plan 
being  the  foundation  or  nucleus  for  complete  reformatory  prison. 

The  general  plan  may  be  called  cruciform,  although  the  head  of 
the  cross  is  outside  the  prison  proper,  and  contains  only  the  execu- 
tive building.  At  the  intersection  of  the  cross  occurs,  on  the 
principal  floor,  the  guard-room,  the  arms  of  the  cross  being  blocks 
of  cells,  each  block  planned  to  contain  two  hundred  and  fifty-six 
cells  and  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  prisoners.  The  chapel  is 
over  the  guard-room  and  is  reached  by  staircases  from  each  cell- 
wing.  The  foot  of  the  cross  is  a  building  of  three  stories,  with  a 
cellar  for  the  storage  of  vegetables.  The  first  story,  on  a  level  with 
the  prisoners'  dining-hall  in  the  basement  of  the  front  building, 
contains  the  prisoners'  or  main  kitchen,  officers'  kitchen,  grocery 
store-room,  heavy  grocery  store-room,  meat- room,  refrigerator- 
room,  bakery,  bread-room,  flour  store-room,  general  stores,  and 
the  laundry.  In  the  second  story,  on  a  level  and  connected  with 
the  guard-room,  will  be  the  officers'  dining-room,  sitting  room 
and  appurtenances,  six  school-rooms,  receiving-room  for  inmates, 
with  bath,  clothes-room  and  tailor  shop.  In  the  third  story  will 
be  the  officers'  assembly  and  reading-room  and  sleeping-chambers. 
At  the  rear  is  a  shoe-shop,  with  a  separate  outside  entrance. 

The  dwellings  of  the  warden  and  his  deputy  are  detached  from 
the  prison  and  in  front  of  it.  The  prisoners'  dining-room  is 
under  the  guard-room,  and  thus  easily  accessible  from  both  blocks 
of  cells.  A  chief  peculiarity  of  the  plan  is  that,  in  order  to 
provide  for  a  possible  future  extension,  the  foot  of  the  cross,  just 
below  the  intersection  occupied  by  the  guard-room,  is  narrowed 
to  a  mere  passage,  and  at  this  point  there  can  be  built,  diagonally 
to  the  intersection,  two  additional  cell-wings  equal  in  capacity  to 
the  blocks  already  provided  for,  and  equally  commanded  from 
the  guard-room,  so  that  from  this  central  point  the  whole  system 
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of  over  one  thousand  cells  can  be  effectually  observed  and  con- 
trolled. The  trade-schools  and  the  factories  are  in  separate  build- 
ings, towards  the  rear  of  the  enclosure.  The  dungeon  cells  are 
in  ;in  L  projected  from  one  of  the  cell-wings. 

The  buildings  are  to  be  constructed  of  stock  hard-burned  brick, 
laid  in  the  best  quality  of  cement  mortar,  in  a  very  substantial 
manner,  with  a  minimum  amount  of  ornamentation.  'I  he  roofs 
are  to  be  of  slate  The  guard-room,  the  cells  and  the  corridors 
connected  therewith  will  be  fireproof. 

The  yard  wall  is  to  be  constructed  with  three  entrance  gate- 
ways, and  a  watch  tower  at  each  of  the  four  corners.  In  this 
enclosure,  in  addition  to  the  buildings  already  named,  will  be  a 
building  for  the  electric  light  plant,  heating  and  power  boilers, 
etc. 

The  entire  buildings  are  to  be  heated  with  steam,  with  a  com- 
plete system  of  ventilation. 

All  of  the  buildings  named  and  the  yard  wall,  it  is  estimated, 
will  cost  three  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  dollars  ($390,000), 
if  built  without  the  aid  of  prison  labor,  but  it  is  believed  that 
the  yard  wall  can  be  built  entirely  by  prison  labor,  and  that  the 
common  laborers'  work  upon  the  building  can  be  done  by  pris- 
oners, in  which  case  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  cost 
can  be  brought  to  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

A  state  prison  for  the  more  hardened  criminals,  the  ineorrigi- 
bles,  should  have  the  same  care  bestowed  in  the  selection  of  its 
site  as  in  the  case  oi  a  strictly  reformatory  prison.  The  first 
requirement  of  every  prison  is  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water 
and  fresh  air.  Without  this  no  convict  can  be  maintained  in 
bodily  or  in  mental  health,  and  we  have  no  more  right  to  poison 
the  air  for  a  prisoner  or  to  permit  it  to  be  poisoned,  than  we 
have  to  poison  his  food  or  drink.  The  commonest  of  all  the 
defects  that  Howard  noted  in  his  "  circumavigation  of  charity" 
was  the  foul  odor  that  denotes  aneglectof  ventilation  and  sanita- 
tion. Great  advances  have  heen  made  in  these  things  since  his 
time,  and  the  prisoner  should  receive  the  full  benefit  of  them. 
There  are  many  devices  available  for  ventilation,  the  exhaust 
fan,  a  system  of  flues  and  ducts,  where  the  air  is  rarefied  by  means 
of  steam  pipes.  Whatever  system  is  adopted,  ventilation  should 
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never  be  procured  by  underground  ducts,  which  give  opportu- 
nities for  prisoners  to  escape  and  which  afford  a  lodging  and 
breeding  place  for  vermin. 

The  sanitary  arrangements  must  be  complete  and  perfect. 
Wilh  regard  to  the  cells  they  have  two  requirements  of  about 
equal  importance — perfect  security  and  perfect  separation. 
These  and  their  corridors  at  least  should  be  absolutely  tire  proof. 
It  is  desirable  of  course  that  all  of  the  buildings  should  be  fire 
proof,  but  the  increased  expense  would  in  most  cases  prevent 
this.  Four  tiers  of  cells  is  a  maximum  height  and  the  smallest 
cell  should  contain  certainly  not  less  than  three  hundred  and 
fifty  cubic  feet  of  air,  and  of  course,  except  in  special  cases, 
there  should  be  but  one  prisoner  in  a  cell.  This  requirement 
of  cells  is  almost  universally  violated.  The  average  size  of  cells 
in  this  country  is  fuur-and-one-half  by  eight  feet  and  eight  feet 
in  height,  which  gives  too  little  air  for  the  health  of  the 
occupants,  while  the  cells  in  Sing  Sing  are  but  half  of  even 
this  inadequate  size,  and  those  of  some  Canadian  prisons  are 
yet  considerably  smaller.  For  security,  partitions  of  metal  are, 
perhaps,  better  than  those  of  masonry,  but  they  are  more 
costly,  and  they  have  the  disadvantage  that  unruly  prisoners 
can  make  night  hideous  by  pounding  upon  them  without  being 
identified,  and  this  happened  in  the  Cincinnati  jail  where  this 
material  was  employed.  The  ideal  construction  would,  perhaps, 
be  a  brick  partition,  floor  and  ceiling,  enclosing  a  sheet  of  boiler 
iron.  The  dungeon  cells  in  the  Elmira  Reformatory  are  con- 
structed with  double  sheets  of  metal,  a  few  inches  apart,  the 
interval  being  filled  with  cement.  These  cells  have  also  the 
peculiarity  of  being  in  form  truncated  triangles,  with  the  door 
at  the  truncation,  so  that  every  part  of  the  cell  is  visible  from 
the  doorway,  and  that  a  malicious  prisoner  cannot  lie  in  wait 
when  1hc  door  is  opened.  In  a  large  prison  it  would  be  well  to 
arrange  a  narrow  passage  through  the  center  of  each  block  of 
cells  with  a  "spyhole"  at  the  back  of  each  cell,  which  could 
be  used  by  the  guard,  and  the  central  space  could  also  be  used 
for  the  pipes  of  the  ventilating,  heating  and  sanitary  systems. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  our  best  prisons  might  be  better, 
while  it  may  be  doubted  whether  our  worst  could  be  worse. 
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The  county  jails  of  many  parts  of  our  country  are  not  only 
disgraceful  to  civilization;  they  would  be  disgraceful  to  bar- 
barism. Some  of  them  contain  almost  every  abuse  which 
Howard  denounced  in  the  prisons  of  his  own  time.  They  are 
as  foul,  as  unwholesome,  as  prolific  nurseries  of  disease  and  as 
effective  schools  of  crime,  as  if  he  had  never  lived  and  labored, 
and  prison  reform  had  never  been  considered.  Here  is  still  an 
almost  unfilled  field  for  that  reform.  In  order  to  cultivate  it, 
not  only  public  opinion  but  state  authority,  should  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  ignorance  or  the  apathy  of  local  boards,  and 
the  aid  of  experts  in  prison  architecture  should  be  invoked  in 
these  obscure  institutions  as  well  as  in  the  more  conspicuous 
prisons  of  the  state.  It  is  doubtful  whether  more  good  would 
not  result  in  any  state  from  the  construction  ot  a  county  jail 
which  should  be  imposed  as  a  model  upon  all  the  counties,  than 
from  the  establishment  in  that  state  of  a  model  convict  prison 
and  a  model  reformatory.  It  is  because  they  are  inconspicuous 
and  obscure  that  these  jails  are  so  liable  to  abuses.  "  The  dark 
places  of  the  earth  are  full  of  horrible  cruelty." 

With  regard  to  the  prison  considered  as  a  work  of  architec- 
tural art,  it  may  be  said,  as  with  regard  to  all  other  buildings, 
that  its  purpose  should  dictate  its  expression.  The  require- 
ments call  for  massive  walls.  The  expression  of  such  a  wall 
must  be  severe.  An  "elegant"  prison,  an  "  ornate"  prison  is 
as  inconsistent  with  artistic  architecture  as  it  is  with  common 
sense.  The  front  of  Newgate,  highly  praised  by  a  historian  of 
modern  architecture,  consists  of  two  enormous  masses  of  wall, 
relieved  only  with  two  simple  entrances,  flunking  a  center  which 
is  the  keeper's  residence,  and  which  is  itself  severely  plain. 
The  distinction  between  the  different  parts,  and  the  straight- 
forward expression  of  the  structure  will  give  all  the  relief  and 
variety  that  are  appropriate  to  such  a  building.  We  want  no 
prisons  that  can  be  mistaken  for  palaces.  The  exterior  should 
express  the  arrangement  and  purpose,  and  conform  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  interior.  If  it  does  this  unmistakably  and  forcibly 
the  prison  will  be  a  work  of  architectural  art.  It  should  be  dig- 
nified by  reason  of  its  magnitude,  its  proportions  and  its  out- 
line, massive  by  the  expression  of  its  construction,  and  severely 
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plain.  Above  all  it  should  not  show  that  the  ill-judged  ambi- 
tion of  its  constructors  has  outrun  the  resources  at  their  com- 
mand, nor  incur  that  reproach  of  Shakespeare's  : 

Like  one  that  draws  the  model  of  a  house 
Beyond  his  power  to  build  it ;  who,  half  through, 
Gives  o'er,  and  leaves  his  part — created  cost 
A  naked  subject  to  the  weeping  clouds 
And  waste  for  churlish  winter's  tyranny. 
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THE   REPORT  OF   THE   STANDING  COMMITTEE   ON  DISCHARGED  PRIS- 
ONERS WAS  PRESENTED  BY 
MR.    W.  M.  F    ROUND,   NEW    YORK. 

The  committee  on  discharged  convicts  has  nothing  to  add  to 
its  report  of  last  year,  with  the  exception  of  a  number  of  letters 
which  it  has  received  from  various  prisoners'  aid  associations 
throughout  the  country  in  answer  to  a  list  ot  questions  pro- 
pounded. The  list  of  questions  is  as  follows: 

1.  Does  your  association  receive  aid  from  the  state,  and  if  so,  how  much? 

2.  Does  your  association  approve  of  state  aid  to  discharged  prisoners  ? 

3.  To  what  extent,  and  how,  should  such  aid  be  given  ? 

4.  Are  you  in  favor  of  "  Houses  of  Industry  "  carried  on  especially  for  dis- 
charged prisoners? 

5.  Have  you  ever  adopted  the  system  of  loaning  to  discharged  prisoners? 

6.  Do  you  maintain  a  regular  employment  agency  for  discharged  prisoners ; 
and  are  you  successful  in  securing  employment  for  them? 

7.  What  percentage  turn  out  well  when  such  employment  is  found? 

8.  Do  you  make  a  special  point  in  aiding  prisoners'  families  and  with  what 
result? 

9.  Do  you  consider  that  it  is  wise  to  keep  up  the  family  ties  of  criminals  ? 
10.  Do  you  know  of  any  prison  association  or  prisoners  aid  association 

organized  in  your  state  or  neighborhood  within  the  last  few  years. 

To  these  questions  the  following  replies  have  come : 

OFFICE  OF  THE  PRISON  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  YORK. 

135  East  Fifteenth  rttreet. 

NEW  YORK,  October,  1891. 

1o  the  Committee  on  " Discharged  Convicts"  National  Prison  Association  of  (he 
United  States. 

GENTLEMEN:  In  behalf  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York,  permit  me 
to  say  in  response  to  your  questions: 

1.  We  do  not  receive  aid  from  the  state.     At  one  time  we  received  $5,000, 
but  relinquished  that  amount  when  an  agency  for  discharged  prisoners  was 
established. 

2.  We  do  not  approve  of  state  aid  to  discharged  prisoners  given  distinctly 
as  state  aid.    The  state  agency  in  this  state  is  worse  than  useless.    The  last 
time 'I  estimated  the  matter,  to  get  $3,500  applied  to  the  needs  of  a  few 
favored  discharged  prisoners  required  |3,900  in  traveling  expenses  and  salary. 

3.  State  aid  is  much  better  given  through  the  channels  of  regular  organized 
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prison  associations,  and  the  amount  of  such  aid  should  depend,  of  course,  upon 
the  magnitude  of  the  work  done. 

4.  We  are  not  in  favor  of  "  Houses  of  Industry"  except  as  merely  tem- 
porary homes.     We  believe  that  the  sooner  the  discharged  prisoners  is  merged 
into  ordinary  currents  of  life  and  society  the  better  it  is  for  both.     At  the  same 
time  in  a  large  community  like  New  York  or  Philadelphia  a  single  house  of 
industry  for  discharged  prisoners  might  serve  a  useful  purpose  if  managed  with 
great  care  and  judgment. 

5.  We  do  loan  tools  and  sometimes  money,  to  discharged  prisoners.     We 
seldom  get  anything  back. 

6.  With  our  departments  of  counsel  and  relief  we  do  practically  maintain  an 
employment  agency  for  discharged  prisoners  and  are  very  successful  in  finding 
work  for  them,  or  helping  them  to  find  work  for  themselves. 

7.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  you  anything  like  a  precentage  of  those 
who  turn  out  well,  because  those  who  do  turn  out  well  seldom  come  back  to  us 
— and  also  many  who  turn  out  badly  never  come  back  to  us. 

8.  We  do  make  a  special  point  of  aiding  prisoners'  families  and  with  good 
results  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  observe ;  but  the  families  we  aid  are  selected 
with  great  care. 

9.  This  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer.     Perhaps  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the 
people  in  our  prisons  have  respectable  family  ties,  and  it  is  certainly  well  to 
help  perpetuate  such  a  force  if  it  can  be  done  by  a  little  aid  given  while  the  sup 
porting  member  is  in  prison. 

The  family  and  social  ties  of  the  balance  of  the  prisoners  are  vicious  in  the 
extreme,  and  the  best  thing  we  can  do  for  all  parties  is  to  break  them  up. 
I  am  yours  very  sincerely, 

D.  E.  KIMBALL,  Agent. 


MARYLAND  PRISONERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

BALTIMORE,  October  7, 1391. 
W.  F.  M.  ROUND,  ESQ. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  circular  addressed  to  Mr.  G.  S.  Griffith,  and  asking  for  infor- 
mation on  behalf  of  the  committee  on  discharged  prisoners,  was  referred  to  me, 
and  I  beg  to  answer  briefly,  as  follows  : 

To  question  1 — In  Maryland,  the  prisoners  discharged  from  the  penitentiary 
receive  from  the  state  a  suit  of  clothes  and  two  dollai's.  The  house  of  correc- 
tion gives  clothing  in  extreme  cases  only.  The  penitentiary  board  contributes 
$300,  and  the  house  of  correction  board  $200  annually  to  the  Maryland  prisoners 
aid  association  to  assist  discharged  prisoners. 

Question  2 — Yes  decidedly. 

Question  3 — In  Maryland  the  work  of  the  prisoners'  aid  association  differs 
from  that  of  similar  societies  in  other  states.  The  state  appoints  no  chaplains, 
hence  our  society  attends  to  all  the  spiritual  work  in  the  prisons.  This  is  an 
advantage  as  it  gives  us  a  personal  acquaintance  with  prisoners  and  enables  us 
to  aid  them  more  wisely  when  discharged.  We  do  not  often  give  money.  We 
prefer  to  apply  the  money  ourselves  and  in  such  a  way  that  we  may  help  dis- 
charged prisoners  to  self  support.  vVe  furnish  clothing,  tools,  employment 
and  shelter  ;  and  in  many  cases  we  furnish  transportation. 
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Question  4. — We  liave  no  "  House  of  Industry  "  in  Maryland  distinctively 
for  discharged  prisoners  and  we  do  not  favor  such  an  institution  because  the 
more  hopeful  cases  would  not  go  to  a  place  that  puts  a  mark  upon  them  as  dis- 
charged convicts.  We  have  a  "  Friendly  Inn  "  in  Baltimore  with  novelty 
works  and  wood  yard  attached.  This  is  maintained  by  a  number  of  charitable 
societies  and  our  association  has  found  that  this  inn  has  been  helpful  to  us  in 
our  work,  usually,  however,  only  to  provide  temporary  shelter  for  our  wards 
until  we  could  get  them  permanent  employment. 

Question  5. — Occasionally  ;  and  in  such  cases  about  one  half  will  return  the 
loan. 

Question  6. — Yes.  We  secure  about  one  hundred  and  forty  situations 
annually  for  discharged  prisoners.  About  one-third  are  placed  [to  trades  with 
permanent  work  ;  the  others  do  laboring  work  and  domestic  work  for  women. 

Question  7. — Cannot  give  a  definite  answer  ;  but  know  that  fully  one  half 
of  those  placed  at  trades  get  along  well.  Men  with  trades  are  our  most  hope- 
ful cases. 

Question  8  — Yea 

Question  9. — Quite  a  number  of  men  coming  out  of  prison  have  no  family 
ties,  and  these  cases,  as  a  rule,  are  not  as  hopeful  as  those  that  do  have.  Am 
not  prepared  to  give  the  proportion  of  those  held  up  and  benefitted  by  their 
family  ties  when  discharged. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Louis  F.  ZINKH AX. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  PRISON  SOCIETY, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  October  8th,  1891. 
WM.  M.  F.  ROUND,  ESQ., 

Respected  Friend  :  Thy  favor  of  the  let  propounding  certain  questions 
came  to  hand  two  days  ago,  and  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  answers  : 

1.  For  the  last  few  years  the  State  has  appropriated  $2,500  per  year  to 
"  The  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society^'  to  be  used  only  for  relief  of  prisoners  dis- 
charged from  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary.     1,  as  General  Secretary,  have 
dispensed  this  amount  in  procuring  clothing,  sending  prisoners  to  their  homes, 
furnishing  tool  and  when  necessary  furnishing  a  few  days  boarding  while  they 
are  looking  for  work. 

The  state  gives  to  each  discharged  prisoner  a  gratuity  of  five  dollars  when 
the  plice  where  sentenced  is  not  over  fifty  miles  from  the  Eastern  or  West- 
ern Penitentiary.  If  over  fifty  miles  a  gratuity  of  ten  dollars  is  given  This 
of  course  only  applies  to  state  prisoners. 

2.  Our  Association  does  approve  of  state  aid  to  discharged  prisoners,  but  it 
would  do  better  to  leave  it  discretionary  with  the  warden  as  to  how  the  amount 
should  be  used,  and  when  advisable,  withheld.      As  it  now  is  the  prisoner  on 
his  or  her  discharge  gets  five  or  ten  dollars,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  be  used  just 
as  he  or  she  may  choose.     In  many  cases  it  is  immediately  spent  for  liquor, 
and  I  have  known  instances  where  a  man  got  drunk  and  was  arrested  within 
an  hour  or  two  of  his  discharge.     I  think  it  better  for  the  state  to  appropriate 
an  amount  to  a  prison  society  for  the  aid  of  discharged  convicts.     Sometimes 
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a  prisoner  needs  no  assistance — he  may  have  made  §50,  $100  or  $200,  but  he 
must  have  tin  amount  granted  him  by  the  state,  while  another  poor  fellow 
unable  to  work  needs  more  than  the  amount.  Or  a  man  may  be  out  several 
weeks  unable  to  find  work  and  really  needs  help  ;  then  state  aid  given  to  a 
prison  society  can  be  used. 

3.  I  think  the  extent  to   which  charitable  societies,  other  than  prison 
societies,  should  give  assistance  should  be  to  aid  prisoners'  families  while  the 
man  is  in  pri*on.     If  they  attempt  to  aid  discharged  prisoners  they  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  imposed  upon.     That  should  be  left  to  agents  of  prison  soci- 
eties— those  who  have  visited  them  while  in  prison. 

4.  We  are  not  in  favor  of  "  Houses  of  Industry,"  and  especially  state  lodging 
houses  for  discharged  prisoners  where  they  are  to  be  congregated  together. 
The  evil  will  more  than  counterbalance  the  good.     It  is  better  that  they  should 
be  boarded  separately  so  that  the  hardened  criminal  who  will  get  into  such 
lodging  houses  for  a  purpose  shall  not  come  in  contact  with  those  young  in 
crime  who  really  desi  e  to  lead  better  lives,  but  would  be  easily  drawn  away. 

We  have  none  under  our  cha  ge.  There  is  a  "  Home  of  Industry  "  in  this 
city  carried  on  by  a  number  of  benevolent  individuals,  Michael  Dunn  being 
the  superintendent.  I  fear  the  results  are  not  as  satisfactory  as  could  be 
desired. 

5.  Our  society  has  not  lent  money  to  discharged  prisoners,  and  from  my 
experience  of  many  years  I  think  the  percentage  returned  would  be  very  small. 

6.  The  General  Secretary  has  an  office  where  discharged  prisoners  can 
always  c«rne.     It  is  difficult  to  place  men  in  permanent  positions ;    but  I  have 
found  situations  for  many  who  are  doing  well  and  are  leading  honest,  Chris- 
tian lives.     We  have  also  an  agent  at  the  Philadelphia  county  prison  who  has 
also  succeeded  in  getting  situations  with  good  results. 

7.  •  It  is  difficult  to  answer  this  question,  as  the  men  are  generally  of  a 
roving  disposuVon,  dritt  about  from  place  to  place  and  are  lost  sight  of. 

8.  We  have  no  funds  as  a  Society  to  aid  prisoners'  families.     The  agent  at 
the  county  prison  does  so  from  special  funds  contributed  to  aid  the  poor 
whether  the  parties  have  been  in  or  out  of  prison 

9.  The  assistance  given  to  discharge  prisoners  who  are  held  up  and  bene- 
fitted  by  their  family  ties  and  associations  is  no  doubt  great,  but  the  proportion 
cannot  be  given. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  other  Prison  Associations  which  have  been  organized 
within  the  last  two  years.     I  will  have  copies. of  our  last  journal  for  distribu- 
tion at  the  Congress.     Delegates  will  have  copies  mailed  to  them. 
Trusting  thit  these  replies  will  be  satisfactory. 

1  am  thine  very  truly, 

JOHN  J.  LYTLE,  General  Secretary. 


QUEEN  CITY  CHAMBERS,  32  CHURCH  STREET, 

TORONTO,  CANADA,  Oct.  16th  1891. 
To  W.  M.  F.  ROUND,  ESQ., 

DEAR  SIR: — Dr  Roseborough  has  handed  me  your  letter  and  asked  me  to  reply, 
which  I  will  do  as  briefly  as  possible. 
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1.  The  Province  of  Ontario  gives  II ,000. per  annum  to  the  Prisoners'  Ai<l 
Fociety,  which  is  all  Driven  for  direct  aid  to  prisoners.  They  also  give  about 
$700  a  year  to  pay  for  the  conveyance  of  teachers  and  ministers  for  the  -unday 
school  and  services  held  through  the  agency  of  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Society  in  the 
various  prisons. 

i.'.     Only  if  ^i ven  through  suitably  organized  prisoners'  aid  societies. 

3.  Charitable  swieties  are  called  on  to  assist  families  of  prisoners  while  in 
•_raol.  and  relief  must  sometimes  still  be  iriven  where  there  is  reformation  after 
the  prisoner  is  discharged  until  he  -.rets  work. 

4.  No,  I  am  distinctly  against  such  arrangements  as  they  continue  the  pris- 
on feeling  and  relations  in  the  mind  of  the  man  or  woman  so  taken  care  of. 
We  have  found  this  to  be  the  ease  even  in  the  home  for  men  and  women  under 
the  charge  of  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Society.     We  have  arranged  now  to  have  the 
women  taken  care  of  by  a  distinct  agency,  and  will  shortly  make  an  arrange- 
ment with  a  high  class  lodging  house  to  take  charge  of  the  men,  when  we  wjll 
close  the  homes  now  under  the  charge  of  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Society. 

.").  Yes.  The  result  of  loans  by  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Society  for  45  months, 
ending  ceptember  30th  1891  is  as  follows : 

Loans  advanced,  >1,088.77  ;  loans  repaid  during  the  same  period  $967.96  ; 
]»ercentage  of  loss  in  about  four  years  a  little  over  eleven  per  cent.  We  think 
the  system  of  loans  one  of  the  best  features  of  our  work. 

6.  Our  Society  maintains  an  agent  who  at  the  present  time  devotes  a  large 
portion  of  his  time  to  procuring  work  for  discharged  prisoners.       He  meets 
very  generally  with  success.      Taking  an  average  of  those  generally  dealt  with 
yearly  by  the  Society  at  about  eight  hundred  annually,  the  proportion  for  whom 
work  is  procured  is  found  to  be  about  one  third.     It  must  be  remembered  that  of 
the  balance  many  are  sent  to  their  homes  or  able  to    procure  work  for 
themselves. 

With  regard  to  the  women  ;  we  have  a  woman's  agent,  who  has  charge  of 
the  "  House  of  Rest"  where  the  women  go  on  leaving  the  prison.  They  are 
only  supposed  to  stay  three  or  four  days,  until  work  is  gotten  for  them.  I  am 
able  to  say  that  in  nearly  every  case  where  there  is  willingness  to  work  that  the 
agent  is  able  to  obtain  work  for  the  female  discharge  prisoners. 

7.  I  am  not  able  to  give  any  definite  answer  to  this.     As  goon  as  we  get  a 
man  a  permanent  situation  we  think  it  is  the  kindest  thing  to  lose  sight  of  him. 
If  we  are  to  judge  from  the  numbers  who  come  back  on  our  hands,  we  should 
say  that  the  proportion  who  hold  on  to  their  situations  and  improved  condition 
is  a  large  one. 

8.  We  look  to  the  ordinary  charities  to  take  care  of  families  while  the  bread 
winners  are  in  prison,  but  after  the  prisoner  is  discharged  we  assist  in  buying 
furniture,  clothing  and  tools. 

9.  Family  ties  and  associations  are  always,  if  they  are  good,  of  value  in  the 
influences  connected  with  reclamations  ;  but  there  must  be  a  very  definite  change 
in  the  man  towards  reformation  over  and  above  any  such  feelings. 

10.  There  has  been  a  Prison  Association  organized  in  London,  Ontario 
within  the  last  two  years. 

Yours  sincerely, 

W.  H.  HOLLAND. 
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OFFICE  MASSACHUSETTS  PRISON  ASSOCIATION, 

BOSTON,  October,  1891. 

1.  The  Massachusetts  Prison  Association  expends  about  i?  1,200  per  annum 
in  money  in  aiding  discharged  prisoners.    They  come  to  the  office  of  the  Associa- 
tion most  of  them  direct  from  the  local  prisons.     Some  of  them  corne  after  they 
have  been  out  for  awhile.     Careful  inquiry  is  made  in  each  <  ase,  and  such 
assistance  is  rendered  as  seems  l-est.     Some  applic  nts  come  from  more  distant 
prisons  than  those  referred   to.     Men  are  aided  in  securing  employment. 
Board  is  paid,  sometimes,  for  homeless  applicants.     Tools  are  supplied  when 
work  has  been  8>  cured.     Transportation  to  their  ho  nes  is  furnished  to  some. 
Clothing,  both  new  and  old,  is  sometimes  supplied. 

2.  The  Association  has  expressed  no  opinion  upon  this  question.    Person- 
ally I  believe  that  the  state  should  help  discharged  convicts,  and  not  throw  so 
large  a  burden  upon  private  charities.     But  a  prison  association,  or  kindred 
organization,  will  have  a  great  deal  of  aid-work  which  is  beyond  that  winch 
can  lie  properlv  undertaken  by  the  state,  even  with  an  appropriation. 

3  If  you  mean  to  discharge  prisoners,  I  think  a  well  denned  line  should 
be  drawn  between  the  work  of  prisoner's  Aid  Societies  and  other  charities.  No 
discharged  prisoner  should  be  aided,  as  a  rule,  merely  bee -i  use  he  is  poor. 
Relief  of  pauperism  is  the  work  of  other  charities,  and  the  fact  that  an  appli- 
cant has  been  in  prison  should  not  entitle  him  to  aid,  of  itself.  The  Prisoners' 
Aid  Society  should,  as  a  rule,  confine  its  efforts  and  expenditures  to  getting 
men  back  into  the  ran  s  of  the  good  citizens.  Unless  it  is  fairly  understood  that 
the  ;iid  sought  will  promote  the  applicant's  return  to  a  correct  life,  he  should  be 
turned  over  to  some  other  charity  to  be  treated  as  a  pauper.  The  extent  of 
the  aid  must  be  varied  with  every  case.  As  a  rule  when  a  case  is  taken  in 
hand,  it  should  be  carried  to  completion  if  possible.  To  drop  a  man  before 
he  gets  work  is  to  throw  away  what  has  been  spent. 

4.  We  have  no  such  institutions.  There  are  serious  objections;  but  for  a 
small  number  of  men  a  house  for  discharged  prisoners  seems  necessary. 

o.  Men  are  told  that  they  are  expected  to  repay  money  given  them,  or 
expended  for  them,  if  possible,  and  they  repay  a  small  amount  each  year.  To 
extort  a  promise  of  returning  the  money  is  to  tempt  most  such  men  to  lie,  for 
they  have  little  hesitation  about  promising  if  they  can  get  money  thereby. 

6.  We  secure  a  good  many  situations  for  discharged  prisoners  in  one  way 
and  another,  but  have  no  "  Bureau  "  for  this  purpose.     Some  for  whom  situa- 
tions-have been  obtained  have  remained  in  them  for  a  long  while. 

7.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to  have  one  do  badly  for  whom  a  situation  has  been 
found.     Some  leave  their  places ;    some  get  out  of  work  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  and  then  slip,  in  various  ways,  but  not  while  in  their  places. 

8.  Very  little. 

9.  We  rarely  assist  those  Avho  have  friends  to  help  them,  or  who  will  do  so. 
In  most  of  our  cases  the  applicant  is  homeless  and  friendless.     In  a  few  cases 
he  has  friends  who  will  not  help  him  though  able  to  do  so.    In  more  instances 
his  friends  are  .of  such  a  character  that  a  return  to  them  would  be  a  return  to 
temptation,  and  a  life  of  crime. 

WARKEX  F.  SPALDING, 
Secretary  Massachusetts  Prison  Association. 
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THE  COXXKCTHTT  PRISON  ASSOCIATION. 

HARTFORD,  October  9,  1891. 
WIU.IAM  M.  F.  Rorxn,  Esq., 

Secretary  Prison  Association  of  New  York. 

Dear  Sir:     Replying  to  your  question!*  in  your  circular  letter  of  October  1st: 
1 .  Connecticut  appropriates  the  sum  of  $2,300  per  year  to  be  used  by  this 
association  ;  also  furnishes  an  office  for  the  association  in  the  state  house. 
_'.  Yes. 

3.  In  such  a  way  as  may  appear,  after  investigation,  to  be  the  most  likely 
to  enable  the  prisoner  to  get  employment. 

4.  I  think  they  are  desirable  for  the  temporary  care  of  discharged  prisoners 
if  there  are  many  to  be  provided  for,  but  as  we  have  but  few  at  any  one  time 
we  have  not  given  the  plan  a  trial  in  this  state. 

We  have  not  adopted  the  system  of  loaning  but  have  in  a  few  instances 
practiced  it  and  have  had  returns  of  possibly  50  per  cent. 

6.  We  do  not  maintain  a  regular  employment  agency,  but  we  point  out  to 
men  wlnrre  situations  can  be  procured  and  aid  them  till  they  get  employment. 
We  rarely  introduce  a  man  directly  to  an  employer,  as  we  think  that  under  our 
present  prison  system  (  or  lack  of  it )  when  a  man  is  discharged  from  prison  he 
has  "  settled  with  the  law  "  and  we  have  no  right  to  introduce  him  or  placard 
him  ( for  this  is  what  an  introduction  as  a  discharged  prisoner  practically 
amounts  to  in  most  cases  )  as  a  convict.    This  handicaps  a  discharged  prisoner 
at  the  start.     We  hold  that  when  a  man  is  discharged  from  prison  he  has  a 
right  to  seek  employment  wherever  he  can  obtain  it  and  he  is  under  no  obligat- 
ions to  introduce  himself  as  a  discharged  convict,  and  therefore  we  do  not 
deem  it  fair  nor  wise  to  couple  our  offer  of  assistance  with  the  condition  that 
lie  is  to  submit  to  being  introduced  as  a  discharged  convict. 

7.  See  page  sixteen  of  the  report  sent  to  your  address  herewith. 

8.  We  have  never  done  so  except  after  the  discharge  of  the  prisoner. 
Then  in  some  cases  we  have  secured  a  tenement,  furniture,  provisions,  etc., 
and  thus  enabled  the  discharged  prisoner  to  get  started  at  once  with  his  family 
around  him. 

8.  In  nearly  all  cases  where  they  have  friendly  family  ties  it  has  seemed  to 
be  a  benefit  to  them. 

10.  I  do  not  know  of  any  prison  associations  that  have  been  organized 
within  two  years  ;  the  one  in  Massachusetts  is  the  last  that  I  know  <  >f . 
Very  truly  yours, 

JOHN  TAYLOR,  Secretary  and  Agent. 


CHRIS-HAN  AID  ASSOCIATION,  GENERAL  SECRETARY'S  OFFICE. 

NEWFANE,  Vt.,  October  10,  1891. 

W.  M.  F.  ROUND,  ESQ.,  Cor.  Sec'y.  Prison  Association  of  New  York. 
My  Dear  Sir  :    Your  favor  received.     In  answer  will  say : 
1.  Vermont  gives  each  prisoner  on  his  discharge  a  suit  of  fairly  good  clothes, 
also  one  dollar  in  money  for  every  month  of  perfect  conduct  which  he  served 
while  in  confinement ;  but  such  sum  shall  in  no  case  exceed  $100. 
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Aid  given  through  the  superintendent.  This  law  applies  only  to  Windsor 
prison  and  not  to  Rutland  nor  to  any  other  institution.  We  are  trying  to  have 
it  apply  to  Rutland  also. 

2.  We  do  approve  of  state  aid.    The  above  mentioned  is  better  than  none  ; 
yet  it  is  not  given  wisely. 

3.  To  such  an  extent  as  will  guarantee  good,  faithful  work  for  the  welfare 
of  the  state,  by  competent  persons,  men  of  experience  and  of  sound  judgment 
— (misunderstood  your  question  ;  see  your  meaning  on  second  reading. ) 

3.  Only  to  the  extent  of  aiding  them  to  get  honest  employment.     Employ- 
ment shonld  be  found  for  them  as  far  as  possible  by  an  agent .     Fit  1  hem  out 
with  presentable  clothing  charge  the  same,  and  a  fair  amount  of  cost  of  find- 
ing work  to  the  man  helped  ;  give  him  a  bill  and  ask  him  to  pay  it  as  soon  as 
he  can  ;  never  make  beggers  of  them,  and  never  spend  a  dollar  on  a  man  unless 
you  have  reason  to  believe  he  wants  to  lead  an  honest  life. 

4.  Yes,  but  not  in  favor  of  large  institutions.     Would  never  have  more 
than  ten  in  any  one  "  house  "  better  have  less.     A  temporary  cottage  system 
would  be  far  better,  I  think.     (See  our  plan  in  August  number  of  "  Our  Prison 
Missionary.")     We  are  now  trying  to  establish  one  in  Vermont  and  have  a 
Prison  Gate  Mission  in  Auburn  N.  Y.,  but  it  is  not  yet  what  we  trust  to  make 
it  the  coming  year. 

5.  Yes  ;  about  25  per  cent,  repaid. 

6.  Yes.     Hard  to  find  the  right  kind  of  places,  as  we  are  very  careful  about 
this.     Much  depends  upon  the  kind  of  place  one  has  when  he  first  emerges 
from  prison.     Our  choice  is  in  Christian  families  of  moral  districts. 

7.  At  least  80  per  cent  stand  firmly.    Many  of  our  men  and  women  are 
shining  lights  in  churches,  doing  grand  work  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  who 
might  have  been  where  Almy  is  had  they  received  the  same  coldness  he  re- 
ceived when  he  came  from  Concord  N.  H.  prison. 

8.  Yes.     ( See  third  object  of  our  society.) 

9.  Only  very  few,  indeed  are  aided  by  family  or  friends.     Many  times  the 
relatives  of  a  prisoner  are  his  worst  companions.     Not  five  per  cent,  of  our 
men  are  helped  by  their  families  or  near  friends. 

Could  have  enlarged  on  each  question  asked,  but  trust  you  will  get  what 
you  want  from  the  above. 

Lack  of  funds  prevented  us  publishing  a  report  in  pamphlet  form,  but  most 
of  it  has  been  published  in  "Our  Prison  Missionary." 

We  know  of  no  other  prison  society  having  started  within  two  years  save 
the  Auburn  Gate  Mission,  and  that  is  a  branch  of  the  C.  A.  A. 

Enclosed  please  find  programme  of  our  convention.  You  will  see  what  we 
discussed. 

Shall  be  glad  of  a  report  of  your  meeting. 

Will  be  pleased  to  serve  you  further  at  your  pleasure. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  HENRY  MYERS. 
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Mrs.  A.  L.  d'ARCAMBAL,  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  was  invited  to 
speak  of  the 

WORK    DONE   BY   THE   HOME    OF   INDUSTRY   FOR    DISCHAR(il-:i) 
PRISONERS, 

in  that  city.   ,  Of  this  institution  she  was  the  founder  and  has 
been  daily  identified  with  its  progress  and  success. 

She  spoke  as  follows  : 

Since  the  home  was  founded  in  1888,  375  raen  have  received 
:is  inmates  and  121  of  these  have  been  obtained  employment 
while  here.  Our  annual  expenses  arc  about  $4,500. 

Towards  this  amount  we  make  from  two  to  three  thousand 
dollars  by  the  sale  of  brooms  manufactured  by  the  inmates  and 
for  the  balance  we  are  dependent  upon  voluntary  contributions. 
Through  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Agnes  L.  d'Arcambal  and  the  liberal 
donations  of  a  few  wealthy  citizens  of  Detroit  and  good  friends 
elsewhere  the  "Home"  has  now  a  good  substantial  building  of 
its  own  at  259  Willis  Avenue,  East  Detroit.  It  is  three  stories 
high.  The  basement  is  used  for  a  workshop,  furnace,  fuel  and 
store  room  for  stock  ;  the  bath-rooms  are  also  situated  here.  The 
first  floor  has  an  office,  a  large  assembly  room — used  for  reading 
room  and  for  services  and  lectures — "mother's  room  "  superin- 
tendent's appartments,  dining-room,  kitchen  and  pantry. 

The  upper  floor  is  one  large  dormitory  with  closets  and  bath- 
rooms devoted  entirely  to  the  use  of  the  inmates. 

The  property  is  valued  at  ten  thousand  dollars  ;  a  debt  of  about 
two  thousand  dollars  still  remains  on  the  building. 

Forty  per  cent-  of  the  men  are  now  filling  good  and  responsi- 
ble positions  and  twenty-five  per  cent,  are  employed  as  day 
laborers. 

The  men  that  come  to  the  Home  are  made  decent  in  person  and 
clothing  and  set  to  work  in  the  broom  factory  or  are  given  some 
other  employment.  If  they  do  well,  and  want  to  be  honest,  they 
can  soon  earn  more  than  their  board,  as  they  are  paid  according 
to  what  they  earn.  This  creates  self-respect  and  a  desire  to  find 
other  employment. 

We  have  an  attractive  reading-room  supplied  with  interesting 
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books,  papers  and  magazines,  by  our  friends,  also  games  of  chess, 
checkers'  puzzles  etc,  all  gifts  from  the  good  people.  All  these 
pastimes  are  open  to  the  men  when  not  otherwise  engaged. 
Gospel  services  are  held  every  Wednesday  evening  and  every 
Sunday  at  3  p.  M. 

Occasionally  an  inmate  becomes  discontented  and  presumably 
to  go  back  to  his  old  haunts  of  idleness,  drink  and  crime  ;  the 
greater  number,  however,  improve  their  opportunities,  form  good 
habits  and  after  a  few  months  go  out  to  some  regular  employ- 
ment. We  trust  some  have  become  Christians.  Several  have 
married  and  secured  cozy  and  comfortable  homes  for  themselves 
and  are  living  happy  and  prosperous. 

Such  has  been  the  successful  efforts  of  the  home,  that  the 
officers  and  directors  feel  assured  that  it  is  no  longer  an  experi- 
ment for  our  work  is  and  will  ever  be  carried  on  in  a  spirit  of 
true  Christ-like  love  and  with  true  principles  of  justice  and 
common  sense. 

Thus  making  it  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  methods  of  caring 
for  discharged  priso'ners;  for  it  has  the  kindly  influence  of  a 
genuine  Home,  creates  self-resepect  and  self-support  in  this  class 
of  men,  thereby  helping  to  make  them  good  honest  men  and 
citizens  of  these  United  States. 

SUMMARY. 

Number  of  men  received  from 

March  1888  to  March      1889 88 

"       1889  "       "          1890 114 

"       1890  "       "  1891 120 

"       1891  "  Oct.  1st,  1891 53 


Total  375 

DAILY    AVERAGE 

1888        1889        1890        1891. 


12          12          20          16 

Greatest  number  in  Home  at  one  time 32 

Smallest        "       "        "     "     "      " 9 

Number  of  nights  lodging  paid  for  outside 60 

"       "  meals  given (about)     500 

"       "  men,  not  having  been  in  prison  whom  the  Home  helped  to 

clothes 25 

11 
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THE    PAROL   LAW    IN    NEW   JERSEY  ; 
BY   HON.  JOHN    II.   PATTERSON. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  National 
Prison  Congress,  held  recently  in  New  York,  I  mentioned  the 
fact  that  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  at  its  last 
session,  had  passed  a  parol  law  which,  though  in  operation,  was 
not  working  smoothly.  I  stated  further  that  I  would  like  very 
much,  to  have  the  question  discussed  at  the  next  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Prison  Congress,  and  by  request  of  the  executive 
committee  I  consented  to  prepare  a  paper  on  that  subject,  to  be 
read  at  the  next  meeting.  Since  the  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee  I  am  in  receipt  of  the  Prison  Congress  annual  report 
and  find  therein  contained  an  exhaustive  article  on  that  subject, 
written  by  friend,  Major  McClaughry.  As  he  has  treated  the 
subject  so  thoroughly  it  seems  to  me  needless  to  dwell  at  any 
length  upon  the  general  question  of  the  parol  other  than  to 
show  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  pass  a  parol  law  in 
New  Jersey  and  the  character  of  the  one  that  was  passed,  with 
a  few  observations  in  regard  to  its  workings.  At  the  session 
of  the  legislature  in  1889  I  had  drafted  a  parol  law  similar  to 
the  one  then  in  operation  in  the  state  of  Ohio  ;  I  had  embodied 
in  it  a  clause  requiring  three  years  citizenship  prior  to  convic- 
tion in  order  to  become  eligible  to  parol,  this  clause  was  not 
in  the  Ohio  law  although  they  were  then  trying  to  have  their 
law  amended  so  as  to  include  such  a  provision.  Prior  to  its 
introduction  in  the  legislature  I  submitted  it  to  the  Governor 
and  it  met  with  his  approval.  Before  its  passage  it  was 
amended  so  as  to  preclude  prisoners  convicted  of  certain  stated 
crimes  from  being  benefitted •  by  its  provisions;  the  law  as 
passed  was  as  follow  : 

LAW. 

An  act  for  the  parol  or  conditional  release  of  prisoners  confined  in  the  New 
Jersey  State  Prison : 

1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  General  Assembly  of  the  state  of  New 
Jersey :  That  the  Principal  keeper  and  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  the  New 
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Jersey  State  Prison  shall  have  the  power  to  establish  rules  and  regulations 
under  which  any  prisoner  who  is  now,  or  hereafter  may  be,  imprisoned  under 
a  sentence  other  than  for  murder  in  the  first  or  second  degree,  in  .nslaughter, 
sodomy,  rape,  arson,  burglary  or  robbery,  who  may  have  served  with  commu- 
tation time  allowed,  one-half  of  his  or  her  sentence,  for  the  crime  for  which  he 
or  she  was  convicted,  and  who  has  not  previously  been  convicted  of  a  felony 
and  served  a  term  in  a  penal  institution,  may  be  allowed  to  go  upon  parol 
outside  of  the  building  and  inclosure,  but  to  remain,  while  on  parol,  in  the 
legal  custody  of  the  principal  keeper  and  board,  and  subject  at  any  time  to 
be  taken  back  within  the  enclosure  of  said  institution ;  and  full  power  to 
enforce  such  rules  and  regulations,  and  to  retake  and  re-imprison  any  convict 
so  upon  parol,  is  hereby  conferred  upon  said  principal  keeper  and  board  of 
inspec  ors,  whose  written  order,  certified  by  its  secretary,  shall  be  a  sufficient 
warrant  for  all  officers  named  therein,  to  authorize  such  officers  to  return  to 
actual  custody  any  conditionally-released  or  paroled  prisoner  ;  and  it  is  hereby 
made  the  duty  of  all  officers  to  execute  said  order  the  same  as  ordinary  crimi- 
nal process ;  provided,  that  any  prisoner  violating  the  conditions  of  their 
parol  or  conditional-release  (by  whatever  name),  as  affixed  by  the  principal 
keeper  and  board  of  inspectors,  when,  by  a  formal  order  entered  in  the  prin- 
cipal keeper  and  board  of  inspector's  proceedings,  he  or  she  is  declared  a 
delinquent,  shall  thereafter  be  treated  as  an  escaped  prisoner  owing  service  to 
the  state,  and  shall  be  liable,  when  arrested,  to  serve  out  theunexpired  period 
of  the  maximum  possible  imprisonment,  and  the  time  from  the  date  of  third 
declared  delinquency  to  the  date  of  their  arrest  shall  not  be  counted  as  and 
part  or  portion  of  time  served  ;  and  any  prisoner  at  large,  upon  parol  or  con- 
ditional-release, committing  a  fresh  crime,  and  upon  conviction  thereof,  being 
sentenced  anew  to  the  state  prison  or  penitentiary,  shall  be  subject  to  serve 
the  second  sentence  after  the  first  sentence  is  served  or  annulled,  to  commence 
from  date  of  termination  of  his  liabilities  upon  the  first  or  former  sentence  ; 
provided,  further,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  to  parol  any  prisoner  who  may,  at 
this  time  be,  or  hereafter  be,  sentenced  to  the  New  Jersey  state  prison  or  pen- 
itentiary, unless  he  or  she  has  been  a  citizen  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey  for 
three  years  last  prior  to  their  conviction. 

2.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts,  whether  general  or 
special,  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of    this  Act,  be  and  the  same  are 
hereby  repealed. 

3.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  this  Act  shall  be  a  public  Act,  and  shall  take 
effect  immediately. 

Approved  May  13th,  1889. 

After  it  had  received  the  Governor's  approval  and  had  become 
a  law  it  called  forth  unfavorable  criticism  of  the  press,  it  being 
an  entirely  new  departure  for  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  They 
claimed  that  the  law  was  an  encroachment  on  the  powers  of  the 
Court  of  Pardons  and  also  that  in  its  operation  it  would 
allow  men  who  had  occupied  positions  of  trust  and  violated  them, 
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to  become  partakers  of  its  clemency,  when  they  could  not  do  so 
through  the  Court  of  Pardons,  thereby  defeating  the  ends  of 
justice.  They  also  objected  to  that  clause  excluding  tlio*o  who 
could  not  prove  a  three  years  citizenship  in  Xew  Jersey  from 
its  benefits.  In  order  to  try  and  remove  the  unfavorable  impres- 
sion in  reference  to  tho operating  of  the  law  that  had  been  caused 
by  the  press  thus  far,  I  had  prepared  and  published  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

May  vJOtli,  1S01. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  '-True  American." 

The  la\v,  as  recently  enacted,  as  orginally  introduced  in  tin-  Senate,  was  a 
copy  of  a  similar  law  which  had  been  in  operation  on  November  1st  1888,  for 
three  and  a  half  years  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  during  which  time  four  hundred 
prisoners  had  been  released  under  it  on  parole. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Ohio  Penitentiary  speaks  very  highly  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  system  and  among  other  things  says  :  "  While  a  number  of  convicts 
have  been  returned  to  the  prison  for  violation  of  their  parol,  many  of  them  of 
a  trifling  character,  yet,  nearly  the  whole  number  paroled  have  become  indus- 
trious and  honest  citizens  providing  for  their  families."  The  Ohio  Penitentiary 
contains  about  one  thousand  and  four  hundred  prisoners,  the  New  Jersey  Pris- 
on, by  last  report,  less  than  nine  hundred.  Therefore,  should  New  .Icrsey 
parole  in  the  same  proportion  she  would  release  during  the  first  three  and  a 
half  yeare  two  hundred  and  six  prisoners,  or  on  an  average  of  seventy-five  per 
year,  and  should  her  paroled  prisoners  prove  as  Ohio's  have  that  nearly  the 
whole  number  would  become  industrious  and  honest  citizens  providing  for  their 
families  and  leading  commendable  lives  surely  the  people  of  New  Jersey  would 
have  reason  to  thank  God  for  their  reformation  and  to  be  thankful  also  that  the 
state  had  been  saved  the  cost  of  their  support.  The  parol  bill  allows  the 
prison  authorities  to  release  conditionally  such  prisoners,  serving  their  iirst  term 
in  a  i>enal  institution,  who  have  served  one  half  their  term  of  sentence,  not 
guilty  of  murder  or  certain  other  stated  crimes,  and  who  were  residents  of  the 
state  three  years  before  their  conviction,  and  by  requirement  of  the  keeper  and 
board  of  inspectors,  provided  they  can  obtain  a  satisfactory  employer  who  will 
engage  to  give  them  work  and  pay  sufficient  for  their  support.  The  act  in 
no  way  shortens  the  term  of  sentence,  as  the  right  is  reserved  to  recall  the 
paroled  convict  to  the  prison  at  any  time  previous  to  the  expiration  of  their 
sentence.  In  Great  Britain  the  ticket-of-leave  system  has  been  in  successful 
operation  about  forty  years.  The  Fassett  Prison  Bill  has  just  been  passed  by 
the  New  York  legislature.  It  includes  a  similar  parol  system.  It  has  1  >een  pro- 
nounced by  many  of  the  papers,  secular  and  religious,  and  by  most  of  the 
philanthropists  interested  in  this  subject,  as  the  best  prison  law  introduced  in 
any  part  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  Indiana  prison  report  of  October  31,  1888,  the  wardens  and  directors 
reccommended  the  adoption  of  the  Ohio  law,  altered  to  make  it  still  more 
lil>erat  in  its  terms  to  the  convH't ;  New  Jersey's  law,  just  passed,  is  much  less 
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liberal  than  that  of  Ohio.  Ohio  excepta  murders  in  the  fii>t  and  second  degree. 
>e\\  Jersey  adopts  the  clause  requiring  a  residence  in  the  state  of  three  years 
before  conviction.  Ohio  has  proposed  such  an  amendment.  The  object  of 
this  is  to  prevent  criminals  from  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  other  near 
states  from  coming  into  New  Jersey  to  commit  crime,  hoping  to  take  advantage 
of  this  law  in  case  of  conviction.  At  this  date  there  are  (.)(>0  prisoners  in  New 
Jersey  state  prison,  a  larger  number  than  at  any  previous  time.  The  prison  is 
so  over-crowded  that  sixty-six  cells,  each  8\  by  5}  feet  and  seven  feet  high, 
each  contain  two  prisoners,  instead  of  one,  for  which  they  were  intended. 
There  are  also  in  the  south  hall  94  large  cells,  averaging  8  by  15.$  feet,  contain- 
ing 303  prisoners,  or  an  average  of  three  and  a  quarter  men  to  each  cell.  This 
is  a  very  unhealthy  state  of  affairs,  both  morally  and  physically,  and  in  direct 
violation  of  the  law  of  the  state.  The  keeper  lias  no  alternative.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  legislature  has  been  called  repeatedly  to  the  great  need  of  more  cell 
accommodation.  On  this  account  alone,  if  on  no  higher  grounds,  the  parol 
of  a  moderate  number  of  the  best  prisoners  would  be  a  great  benefit. 

The  officers  of  the  New  Jersey  state  prison  will  use  great  care  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  authority  under  the  law,  and  it  is  hoped  that  God  will  put  it  into 
the  hearts  of  many  a  good  man  and  woman  in  the  state  to  lend  a  helping  hand 
to  some  one  of  their  fellow-brothers,  who  si  low  repentance  for  his  crime  and 
prays  for  an  opportunity  to  lead  an  honest  life  in  the  future. 

JOHN  H.  PATTERTOX, 
Principal  Keeper,  Xew  Jersey  State  Prison,  Trenton  X.  J. 

To  show  bow  unfavorable  they  were  iu  their  arguments  and 
how  strongly  opposed  to  any  action  being  taken  under  its  pro- 
visions, I  present  herewith  from  the  paper  which  printed  my 
letter,  their  editorial  on  the  same  which  was  as  follows  : 

We  cheerfully  give  place  to  a  communication  from  Prison  Keeper  Patterson, 
on  the  subject  of  the  parol  law,  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature, 
upon  which  the  True  American  has  commented.  Notwithstanding  the  assert- 
ions of  the  communication,  we  must  confess  our  inability  to  discover  any  virtue 
in  a  system  which  allows  the  keeper  and  inspectors  of  the  state  prison  to  halve 
the  sentences  of  certain  prisoners  whom  they  may  be  disposed  to  favor. 

Nor  can  we  see  any  reason  for  the  distinction  made  by  the  laws  in  certain 
grades  of  crime,  which  distinction  exempts  the  man  who  assaults  another  in 
the  heat  of  passion  or  under  the  spur  of  provocation,  from  the  benefits  which 
are  freely  extended  to  the  man  who  for  months  and  years  has  been  stealing 
money,  altering  books,  and  dealing  in  the  general  scoundrelism  necessary  to 
the  successful  embezzling  of  trust  funds 

Nor  can  we  see  any  reason  for  the  distinction  the  law  makes  between 
citizens  of  other  states  and  citizens  of  New  Jersey,  except  that  in  a  general 
jail  delivery,  it  would  be  better  to  discharge  those  who  are  likely  to  leave  the 
state  than  those  who,  having  had  their  homes  here,  remain  to  prey  on  tl  e 
public. 
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The  argument  which  Keeper  Patterson  presents  is  that  the  prison  is  over- 
crowded, luit  tliis  argument  looses  its  force  in  1 1  if  fact  that  the  court  of  par- 
dons exi.-ts  in  full  |M>wer  and  that  if  the  legislature  wants  to  relieve  it,  it 
should  build  a  new  prison,  and  not  place  it  in  the  power  of  the  prison  author- 
ities to  render  nugatory  the  sentences  of  the  trial  courts,  and  to  discharge 
prisoner*  in  whose  l>ehulf  the  court  of  pardon  refuges  to  interfere." 

By  a  comparison  of  the  law  and  my  letter  of  explanation  it 
becomes  very  apparent  that  the  editor  did  not  understand  the 
subject  on  which  he  was  writing,  or  that  his  prejudices  against 
the  law  had  so  blinded  his  better  judgment  that  he  was  unable 
to  interpret  it  fairly. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  inspectors,  held  after  its 
passage  the  bill  was  discussed  and  the  board  concluded  that  as 
there  had  been  manifested  so  much  public  opposition  to  the  bill, 
before  taking  any  action  towards  carrying  its  provisions  into 
operation,  it  would  be  better  to  submit  the  question  to  the  at- 
torney general  for  his  opinion.  On  the  10th  of  June,  1890  his 
opinion  was  received  and  was  is  follows  : 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  resolution  of  your  board,  of  June  5, 1889  requesting  me 
to  give  an  opinion  whether  the  act  entitled  "  An  Act  for  the  parol  or  conditional 
release  of  prisoners  confined  in  the  New  Jersey  state  prison,  approved  May  13, 
1889.  empowers  the  board  of  state  prison  inspectors  to  release  from  state  prison 
on  parole  or  conditional  release  any  person  who  is  now  confined  in  said  st;tte 
prison,  and  who  was  confined  in  said  state  prison  and  committed  there  before 
the  passage  of  said  Act. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  empower 
the  board  of  state  prison  inspectors  to  release  from  state  prison  on  parol  or 
conditionally,  any  prisoner  who  is  now  confined  in  said  state  prison  and  who 
was  confined  and  committed  there  before  the  passage  of  said  Act. 

The  sentence  pronounced  by  the  Court  is  the  judgment  of  the  law.  That 
judgment  is  that  the  prisoner  shall  be  committed  to  the  state  prison  at  hard 
lat>or,  for  the  term  specified,  the  essential  part  of  the  sentence  is  the  punish- 
ment which  is  graduated  according  to  the  character  of  the  crime  by  the  extent 
and  kind  of  punishment  imposed. 

The  terms  of  the  judgment  cannot  be  satisfied  except  by  the  service  of  the 
prisoner  for  the  specified  time,  at  hard  labor. 

( In  Re  Geo.  W.  Kdwards,  14th  Vroom,  555.) 

Any  interference  with  the  sentence  except  by  a  court  of  superior  jurisdic- 
tion or  by  power  of  pardon,  would  be  a  prostration  of  that  distribution  of 
governmental  functions  which  the  constitution  makes  among  three  co-ordinate 
departments. 

In  this  view  the  act  would  be  unconstitutional. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth  vs. 
Holloway,  42  Pa.  St.  446,  said  :  ' 
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The  whole  judicial  power  of  the  commonwealth  is  vested  in  courts.  Not  a 
fragment  of  it  belongs  to  the  legislature.  The  trial,  conviction  and  sentencing 
of  criminals  are  judicial  duties  and  the  duration  or  period  of  the -sentence  is  an 
essential  part  of  a  judicial  judgment  in  a  criminal  record.  Can  it  be  reversed 
by  a  board  of  prison  inspectors,  acting  under  legislative  authority  ? 

If  it  can,  what  judicial  decree  is  not  exposed  to  legislative  modifications  ? 
From  what  judicial  sentence  may  not  the  legislature  direct  "deductions"  to 
be  made  if  this  act  is  constitutional,  what  they  may  do  indirectly  they  may  do 
directly.  If  they  may  authorize  boards  of  inspectors  to  disregard  judicial 
sentences,  why  may  they  not  repeal  them  as  fast  as  they  are  pronounced,  and 
then  assume  the  highest  judicial  functions? 

JOHN  P.  STOCKTON,  Attorney  General. 
June  10,  1889. 

By  reason  of  this  adverse  opinion  the  law  became  inoperative 
As  there  seemed  to  be  so  much  opposition  to  having  conferred 
upon  a  board  of  state  prison  inspectors,  so  much  power,  as  I 
was  a  strong  believer  in  the  patrol  system,  though  feeling  that 
the  proper  power  to  operate  such  a  law  was  the  authorities 
to  whom  the  law  had  conferred  it,  still  as  I  was  desirous  of 
having  a  parol  law  tried  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  I  willingly 
consented  to  waive  my  opinions,  as  to  what  board  should  operate 
the  parol  law,  and  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  legislature  of 
1890  a  somewhat  similar  law  to  that  of  1889,  but  conferring  the 
power  of  parol  on  the  court  of  pardons  ;  this  also  received  the 
approval  of  the  Executive  but  for  some  unexplained  reason 
failed  to  become  a  law. 

In  my  annual  report  for  1890  I  made  the  following  reference 
to  the  parol  system  : 

"The  parol  law  passed  by  the  legislature  of  1889  and  ap- 
proved May  13th  of  the  same  year,  though  still  on  the  statute- 
books,  is  inoperative  by  reason  of  an  opinion  of  the  Attorney 
General,  June  10th,  1889,  questioning  its  constitutionality. 

I  am  a  strong  believer  in  that  system,  both  as  a  reformatory 
measure  as  well  as  subserving  to  the  interests  of  good  discipline. 
Acting  in  that  belief  I  had  drafted  and  presented  to  the  legis- 
lature of  1890  a  similar  bill  to  the  one  now  a  law,  but  delegat- 
ing the  power  to  parol  to  the  court  of  pardons  instead  of  a 
board  of  inspectors. 

It  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  and  ordered  to  be  printed, 
without  reference,  but  for  some  unknown  reason  did  not  receive 
any  further  consideration. 
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It  is  a  system  that  has  been  successfully  tried  in  three  of  our 
lamest  states,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Ohio,  and  has 
been  strongly  advocated  to  the  legislatures  of  a  number  of 
other  states. 

Under  such  a  system  much  of  the  difficulty  arising  from 
pardoning  unworthy  prisoners  would  be  obviated,  as  the  court 
would  have  the  power  to  first  prove  whether  the  prisoner  was 
entitled  to  merit  a  restoration  to  his  citizenship,  which  at  pres- 
ent is  impracticable. 

New  Jersey  justice  is  proverbial — may  she  not  have  occasion 
to  be  noted  for  injustice. 

Let  her  awake  to  the  true  spirit  of  reformation,  and  follow 
in  the  wake  of  her  sister  states  by  adopting  a  parol  system. 

To  you,  gentlemen  of  the  legislature  of  1891,  is  the  issue 
pn-sonted.  In  the  midst  of  your  legislative  duties  do  not  for- 
u«-t  your  duty  to  your  fellow-brothers. 

Let  this  comparison  be  presented  for  your  consideration  : 
Under  the  present  system  the  convict  leaves  the  prison  at  the 
expiration  of  his  term  with  a  few  dollars,  bare'y  enough  10  pay 
his  fare  to  his  destination,  with  a  suit  of  clothes  that  brand 
him  as  a  convict,  without  home  or  friends,  and  with  a  strong 
prejudice  against  him.  On  the  other  hand,  under  the  parol 
system,  he  is  taken  out  by  the  person  who  employs  him,  has  a 
home  to  go  to,  and  a  guiding  and  restraining  influence  to 
surround  him.  He  feels  at  once,  that  he  has  something  to  live 
for,  that  he  has  something  to  lie  grateful  for,  and  down  deep  in 
the  innermost  recesses  of  his  heart  and  soul,  he  resolves  to 
henceforth  lead  a  better  life. 

There  may  be  some  who  may  say  there  is  no  reformation  of 
of  a  criminal.  To  them  I  would  simply  say,  may  the  Great 
and  Almighty  God  be  more  merciful  in  his  judgment  of  you 
than  you  nre  toward  them.  Gentlemen  of  the  legislature,  it 
is  not  claimed  that  any  system  will  make  angels  of  men,  let 
alone  criminals,  but  I  do  assert  to  you,  that  this  system  would 
be  the  means  of  reforming  many,  and  if  we  follow  in  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Bible,  where  we  are  told  there  is  more  joy  in 
heaven  over  one  sinner  that  rcpenteth  than  ninety  and  nine  just 
persons  who  need  no  repentance. 
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Would  it  not  be  a  pleasure  to  you  to  feel  that  by  your  vote 
you  had  helped  to  save  but  one  who  had  strayed  from  the  palh 
of  virtue  and  honesty  '! 

It  is  not  only  our  duty  but  it  should  be  a  pleasure  to  do  all  in 
our  power  toward  reforming  our  fellow-men." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  legislature  of  1891  I  prepared  still 
another  bill  somewhat  similar  to  the  one  introduced  in  1890 
with  the  exception  that  when  the  court  of  pardons  met  for  such 
purpose,  they  were  to  be  constituted  as  court  of  parol  and  the 
keeper  of  the  state  prison  was  to  be  a  member  of  the  court. 
The  bill  presented  was  to  be  as  follows  : 

A  SUPPLEMENT  TO  AN  ACT  RELATIVE  TO  THE  COURT  OF  PARDONS. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  General  Assembly  of  the  state  of  New 
Jersey  :  That  the  officers  of  this  state  in  whom  the  power  to  remit  fines  and 
forfeitures  and  to  grant  pardons  is  vested  by  the  constitution,  may  upon  appli- 
cation, parol  or  conditionally  release  any  convict  now  or  hereafter  under  sen- 
tence of  imprisonment  in  any  prison  of  New  Jersey  during  such  portion  of  his 
or  her  term  of  imprisonment,  as  the  court  of  pardons  shall  from  time  to  time 
see  fit ;  and  so  long  as  such  parol  shall  continue  in  force  and  unrevoked,  or 
unforfeited,  such  convict  may  be  allowed  to  go  at  large  and  remain  within  the 
state  of  New  Jersey,  according  to  the  terms  of  such  parol,  until  released  by 
due  process  of  law. 

2.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  they  shall  meet  for  such  purpose  on  the  first  Tues- 
day of  January,  February,  April,  May,  June,  July,  August,  September,  Octo- 
ber, November  and  December ;    and  the  second  Tuesday  in  March  of  each 
year,  and  such  other  times  and  places  as  the  governor,  or  person  administer- 
ing the  government  may  direct,  and  when  convened  for  that  purpose,  shall  be 
called  a  Court  of  Parol,  and  they  shall  keep  a  record  of  their  votes  and  pro- 
ceedings, to  which  all  persons  shall  have  access  or  copies  thereof,  upon  paying 
such  fees  as  are  now  required  for  like  services  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
state. 

3.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  principal  keeper  of  the  New  Jersey  state 
prison  shall  be  ex-officio  member  of  said  court  of  paroles. 

4.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  secretary  of  state  shall  be  ex  rffieio  clerk  of 
said  court,  and  that  said  clerk  and  each  member  of  said  court  shall  receive 
an  annual  compensation  of  five  hundred  dollars. 

5.  And  lie  it  enacted,  that  it  shall  require  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  court  of  paroles  to  all  acts  of  said  court  in  the  paroling  of  prisoners. 

6.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  parol  granted  under  this  act  shall  be  in  the 
forth  set  forth  in  "Schedule  A."  to  this  act  annexed,  and  may  be  written, 
printed  or  lithographed,  and  shall  be  signed  by  the  governor  of  the  state,  (a 
duplicate  copy  of  every  parol  granted  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of 
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tin-  prison  wherein  the  prisoner  who  IB  to  be  paroled  is  undergoing  imprison- 
ment', and  shall  have  indorsed  on  it  the  following  rule*,  namely  : 

First.  No  prisoner  shallbe  released  on  parol  until  satisfactory  evidence  is 
furnished  the  court,  in  writing,  that  employment  has  been  secured  for  such 
prisoners  from  some  resjMinsible  person,  certified  to  be  such  by  the  county 
clerk  where  such  person  resides. 

Second.  No  prisoner  shall  be  paroled  until  the  court  believes  that  he  will 
conform  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  his  parol. 

Third.  Every  paroled  prisoner  shall  be  liable  to  be  retaken  and  again  con- 
signed with  the  enclosure  of  said  prison  for  violation  of -any  of  the  conditions 
of  his  parol,  and  shall  remain  therein  until  released  by  law. 

7.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  a  parol  granted  under  this  act  shall  be  forfe'ted 
and, null  and  void  only  upon  violation  of  the  following  conditions,  vix  : 

If  the  holder  of  a  parol  is  convicted  of  any  offence. 

If  the  holder  of  a  parol  shall  fail  to  report  himself  or  herself  at  the  times 
and  places  required  by  the  rules. 

If  the  holder  of  a  parol  shall  change  his  or  her  place  of  residence  without 
first  obtaining  consent  of  the  governor  of  the  state. 

If  the  holder  of  a  parol  goes  out  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey. 

If  the  holder  of  a  parol  fails  to  carry  out  and  faithfully  perform  the  condi- 
tions of  his  parol,  whether  such  breach  in  itself  be  an  offense  against  the  lawn 
of  New  Jersey  or  not. 

In  any  of  the  above  cases,  and  in  all  cases  where  a  parol  is  forfeited  or 
revoked,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  governor  or  any  member  of  the  court  of 
paroles,  in  a  summary  way,  to  order  any  convict  to  be  forthwith  re-commit  ted 
to  the  place  of  punishment  to  which  he  or  she  was  originally  sentenced,  there 
to  remain  and  undergo  the  residue  of  the  sentence  remaining  unserved  at  the 
time  the  Kaid  convict  went  at  large  under  said  parol,  together  with  all  commu- 
tation time  said  prisoner  or  prisoners  would  be  entitled  to  on  said  remaining 
time,  unserved,  under  provisions  of  section  two  of  a  supplement  to  the  "  Act 
for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  state  prison,  "approved  April  2,  1869. 

8.  And  be  it  enacted  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  state  to 
notify  the  board  of  inspectors  or  authorities  (of  the  prison  where  the  prisoner 
was  paroled  from)  in  writing  upon  violation  of  revocation  of  any  prisoner's 
parol  granted  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  which  notification  shall  be  tiled 
in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  prison  and  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  warrant 
for  said  board  or  managing  authorities  to  declare  forfeit  ed  any  remittance  of  time 
that  might  accure  to  said  prisoner  from  date  of  their  parol  to  date  of  expiration, 
of  original  sentence  ;   and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  all  chiefs  of  police  and 
marshalls  of  cities  and  villages,  and  the  sheriffs  of  counties,  and  of  all  police 
officers  and  constables,  to  execute  any  order  the  governor  or  court  of  paroles 
(ordering  returned  to  the  original  place  of  imprisonment  any  prisoner  for  vio- 
lation of  any  of  the  conditions  of  their  parole)  in  like  manner  as  ordinary 
criminal  process,  and  for  the  performance  of  such  duty  the  officer  performing 
the  same  shall  be  paid  for  his  services  such  reasonable  compensation  as  is 
provided  by  law  for  similar  services  in  other  cases,  when  the  same  shall  have 
received  the  approval  of  the  government  of  the  state. 

9.  And  be  in  enacted,  that  when  the  secretary  of  state  shall  certify  to  the 
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board  of  inspectors  of  the  New  Jersey  state  prison  that  any  prisoner  has  viola- 
ted the  conditions  of  his  or  her  parol,  and  that  said  parol  has  been  revoked, 
then  it  shall  be  lawful  and  the  board  of  inspectors  shall,  under  provisions  of 
sections  2  and  3  of  a  supplement  to  the  ' '  Act  for  the  government  and  regulation 
of  the  state  prison"  approved  April  2nd  1869,  declare  forfeited  so  much  of  the 
commutation  time  as  said  prisoner  would  be  entitled  to  (under  and  by  virtue 
of  the  provisions  of  said  act)  on  that  portion  of  his  or  her  sentence  remaining 
unserved  from  date  of  parol  to  date  of  expiration  of  original  term  fixed  by  law, 
under  conviction,  and  that  said  commutation  time  so  forfeited  by  any  prisoner 
shall  not  be  considered  as  any  part  or  portion  of  time  served 

10.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  if  it  shall  appear  to  said  court  of  paroles  that 
there  is  a  reasonable  probability  that  any  prisoner  so  on  parol  will  live  and 
remain  at  liberty  without  violating  the  law,  and  that  his  absolute  discharge  from 
imprisonment  is  not  incompatible  with  the  welfare  of  society,  then  the  said  court 
of  paroles  shall  issue  to  said  prisoner  an  absolute  discharge  from  imprisonment 
upon  such  sentence,  which  shall  be  effective  therefor,  and  restore  him  to  all 
rights  of  citizenship  which  he  may  have  forfeited  upon  said  conviction  ;  a  du- 
plicate copy  of  such  discharge  or  release  shall  be  filed  by  the  secretary  of  state 
in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  prison  where  the  said  prisoner  was  paroled  from. 

SCHEDULE  A. 

COURT  OF  PAROLES  OF  NEW  JERSEY, 
PAROLE  OF  PRISONERS. 

KNOW  ALL  .MEN"  BY  THESE  PRESENTS  :  That  we,  the  court  of  paroles  of  the 
state  of  New  Jersey,  desiring  to  test  the  ability  of  ,  a  pris- 

oner confined  in  the  ,  to  refrain  from  crime  and  lead 

an  honorable  life,  do  by  virtue  of  the  authority  conferred  upon  them  by  law, 
hereby  parol  the  said  ,  and  allow  to  go  on 

parol  outside  the  buildings  and  enclosure  of  said  but  not 

outside  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  subject  however,  to  the  following  rules  and 
regulations. 

FIRST.  He  or  she  shall  proceed  at  once  to  the  place  of  employment  provid- 
ed for  them,  viz  :  and  there  remain,  if  practiable,  for  a  period  of  at  leat  six 
months  from  this  date. 

SECOND.  In  case  he  or  she  finds  it  desirable  to  change  his  or  her  employ- 
ment or  residence,  he  or  she  shall  first  obtain  the  written  consent  of  the  governor 
of  the  state. 

THIRD.  He  or  she,  shall  on  the  first  day  of  each  month,  until  his  or  her 
final  release,  according  to  law,  forward  by  mail,  to  the  governor  of  the  state  of 
New  Jersey,  a  report  of  himself  or  herself,  stating  whether  he  or  she  has  been 
constantly  under  pay  during  the  last  month,  and  if  not,  why  not ;  and  how 
much  he  or  she  has  earned,  and  how  much  he  or  she  has  expended,  together 
with  a  general  statement  of  his  or  her  surroundings  and  prospects. 

FOURTH.  He  or  she  shall  conduct  himself  or  herself  honestly,  avoid  evil 
associations,  obey  the  law,  and  abstain  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  as 
a  beverage.  • 
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Km  ii.    As  soon  as  podble,  after  reaching  his  or  her  destination. 
shall  report  .  show  them  this  parol.  ami  at  once  enter  upon 

the  employment  provided  Cor  them. 

SIMM,  He  or  she  shall,  while  on  parol,  remain  in  the  legal  custody  and 
under  the  control  of  the  said  court  of  paroles. 

SKVKXTH.  lie  or  she  sliall  liable  to  lie  retaken  and  again  confined  within 
the  enclosure  of  said  prison  for  any  violation  of  his  or  her  pa  nil,  and  upon  convic- 
tion of  any  olfence  against  the  law  shall  In-  required  to  serve,  in  addition  to  the 
penalty  inflicted  for  said  conviction,  the  residue  of  his  or  her  sentence  remain- 
ing unserved  at  the  time  he  or  she  went  at  large  under  said  parol,  without  any 
allowance  of  commutation  time  on  said  remaining  time  nnserved  as  here  in  he- 
fore  provided  imiU-r  provision  of  section  nine  of  this  act. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Maine  Date  of  sentence 

A-r  Date  when  admitted 

Height  Date  of  parol 

Weight  County 

Complexion  Court 

Kyes  Occupation 

Hair  Residence 

Crime 

Witness  the  seal  of  the  said  court  of  paroles,  at  Trenton,  in  the  state  of  New 
Jersey,  this  day  of  Anno  Domini,  189 

Governor  of  New  Jersey. 

CONDITIONS  (  TO    BE  ENDORSED.) 

No  prisoner  shall  be  released  on  parol  until  satisfactory  evidence  is  furnished 
the  court  in  writing  that  employment  has  been  secured  for  such  prisoner  from 
some  responsible  person,  certified  to  be  such  by  the  county  clerk  where  such 
person  resides  ;  no  prisoner  shall  be  paroled  until  the  court  believe  that  he  or  she 
will  conform  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  his  or  her  ]  >arol,  every  paroled  |  >ris~ 
oner  shall  be  Liable  to  be  retaken  ami  again  confined  within  the  enclosure  of 
said  prison  for  violation  of  any  of  the  conditions  of  his  or  her  parol,  and  shall 
remain  therein  until  released  by  la\v. 

11.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  upon  the  expiration  of  any  prisoner's  sentence 
who  is  out  on  parol  with  allowance  of  commutation  time,  under  provisions  of 
sections  2  and  3  of  an  act  entitled  "  A  supplement  to  the  act  for  the  govern- 
ment and  regulation  of  the  state  prison  "  approved  April  l',  ISO!),  the  board  of 
inspectors  or  managing  authorities  having  control  of  the  prison  from  which  any 
prisoner  shall  have  been  paroled,  shall  discharge  from  custody  of  said  sentence 
or  sentences  any  prisoner,  upon  parol,  who  has  not  been  reported  for  violating 
any  condition  or  conditions  of  his  or  her  parol,  and  whose  parol  has  not  been 
declared  forfeited  by  the  court  of  paroles,  and  who  has  not  been  discharged 
by  the  court  of  paroles  under  provision  of  section  10  of  this  act  or  pardoned  by 
the  court  of  pardons. 
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12.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  section  4  of  the  act  entitled  "  A  supplement  to 
the  act  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  state  prison  "  approved  April 
2,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  he  amended  so  as  to  read  : 

4.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  if  any  person  who  has  partaken  of  the  clemency 
of  this  act  shall  be  again  convicted  of  a  crime  committed  after  his  release  upon 
his  former  conviction  or  convictions  and  sentenced  to  the  state  prison,  he  or 
she  shall,  in  addition  to  their  said  sentence  or  sentences,  be  required  to  serve 
out  the  number  of  days  remitted  to  him  or  her  on  their  previous  term ;  but 
this  section  shall  in  no  manner  be  applied  to  any  prisoner  who  is  convicted  of  a 
crime  committed  or  indictment  found  before  imprisonment  upon  first  convict- 
ion ;  and  any  prisoner  undergoing  imprisonment  a  second  term  upon  a  convict- 
ion found  for  a  crime  committed  before  their  first  or  former  conviction,  shall  ba 
entitled  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  board  of  inspectors  of  the  New  Jersey  state  prison  to  direct  the 
clerk  to  deduct  such  time  from  any  prisoner  who  comes  under  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  upon  proper  certificates  of  court  where  such  convictions  were 
had,  said  certificates  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  state  prison  ; 
nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  deemed  or  construed  to  impair  the  rights  of  the 
board  of  inspectors  of  the  New  .Jersey  state  prison  to  grant  remittance  of  time 
to  any  prisoner  under  provisions  of  an  act  entitled  "  A  supplement  to  the  act 
for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  state  prison  ''  approved  April  2,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  except  so  far  as  pertains  to  the  provis- 
ions of  section  nine  of  this  act. 

13.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  if  a  convict  shall  pass  the  entire  period  of  his 
imprisonment  (  with  allowance  of  good  conduct-time  under  remittance  of  time 
deducted  )  without  a  violation  of  the  rules  and  discipline,  except  such  as  the 
managing  authorities  of  the  prison  sliall  excuse,  shall  upon  his  absolute  dis- 
charge or  release,  be  restored  to  the  rights  and  privileges  forfeited  by  his  con- 
viction, and  lie  shall  receive  from  the  governor  a  certilicate,  under  the  m'eat 
seal  of  the  state,  as  an  evidence  of  such  restoration,  to  be  issued  upon  presenta- 
tion to  the  governor  of  a  certificate  of  such  conduct,  which  shall  be  furnished 
to  such  convict  by  the  principal  keeper  or  warden  ;  a  convict  who  is  not  thus 
entitled  to  a  restoration  of  the  rights  and  privileges  forfeited  by  his  conviction, 
who  has  conducted  himself  in  an  exemplary  manner  fora  continuous  period  of 
not  less  than  twelve  consecutive  months  succeeding  his  absolute  release  or  dis- 
charge, and  presents  to  the  governor  a  certificate  of  that  fact  signed  by  ten  or 
more  good  and  well  known  citizens  of  the  place  where  he  has  resided  during 
such   period,  certified   by    the  supreme   court  judge  of   the  district   of  the 
county  wherein  they  reside,  and  whose  signatures  are  certified  by  such  judge 
to  be  genuine,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  consideration  thereof  to  a  restoration 
of  die  rights  and  privileges  forfeited   by  his  conviction,  which  restoration 
shall  be  evidenced  by  a  certificate  of  the  governor  under  the  great  seal  of  the 
state. 

14.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to 
impair  the  powers  of  the  court  of  pardons  to  remit  fines  and  forfeitures  and 
grant  pardons. 

15.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  all  acts  and  parts  of  act,  whether  general  or 
special  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby 
repealed. 
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16.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  this  act  shall  be  a  public  act  and  shall  take 
effect  immediately. 

This  bill  passed  to  third  reading  in  the  Senate,  when  it  was 
for  some  unexplained  reason  withdrawn,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
session  another  was  substituted  in  its  place  and  became  a  law. 

This  law  is  now  in  operation  and  is  as  follows  : 

A  further  supplement  to  an  act  entitled  "An  act  relative  to  the  court  of 
pardons"  approved  January  18,  18">:>. 

1 .  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  general  assembly  of  the  state  of  New 
Jersey :    That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  court  of  pardons  to  grant  to  any  con- 
vict now  or  hereafter  undergoing  punishment  in  any  of  the  penal  institutions 
of  this  state,  a  license  to  be  at  large,  upon  such  security  terms,  conditions  and 
limitations,  in  all  respects,  as  to  the  said  court  shall  seem  proper,  which  said 
terms,  conditions  and  limitations  shall  be  endorsed  upon  or  annexed  to  such 
license ;  such  convict  shall  continue  to  be  legally  in  custody  after  the  granting 
of  such  license  and  shall  be  liable  to  be  taken  at  any  time  and  returned  to  the 
place  of  confinement  to  which  he  or  she  was  originally  sentenced,  as  herein- 
after provided. 

2.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  such  license  shall  be  signed  by  the  governor  or 
person  conducting  the  government,  and  attested  by  the  clerk  of  said  court,  a 
duly  certified  copy  thereof  shall  be  deposited  with  the  keeper  of  the  prison  or 
other  penal  institution  in  which   such  convict  is  confined,  and  shall  be  a 
sufficient  warrant  to  the  keeper  for  permitting  such  prisoner  to  go  at  large. 

3.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  court  of  pardons,  or  the  governor,  or  person 
administering  the  government,  when  said  court  is  not  in  session,  shall  have 
authority,  at  any  time  at  his  or  their  discretion,  to  revoke  any  license  granted 
under  tiiis  act ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  court  or  of  the  governor  or  per- 
son administering  the  government,  when  the  said  court  is  not  in  session,  to 
revoke  any  such  1  cense  whenever  it  shall  ( ome  to  his  or  their  knowledge  that 
the  person  holding  the  same  has  violated  any  of  the  terms r  conditions  or  limi- 
tntions  thereof,  or  any  penal  law  of  this  state,  or  any  other  state,  or  of  the 
United  States. 

4.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  such  revocation  shall  be  made  by  an  order  in 
wiiting  which  shall  state  the  reason  therefor,  and  shall  be  signed  by  the  gov- 
ernor, or  person  administering  the  government,  and  filed  with  the  clerk  of  said 
court  ;  upon  the  filing  of  such  revocation,  the  governor,  or  person  administer- 
ing the  government,  shall  issue  his  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the  holder  of  snch 
and  his  or  her  return  to  the  place  of  confinement  from  which  he  or  she  was 
released  thereunder ;  said  warrant  may  be  served  by  any  person  authorized 
to  serve  criminal  process  in   any    county  in  this  state ;  the  holder  of  such 
license,  when  returned  to  the  place  of  confinement  from  which  he  or  she 
was  released  thereafter,  shall  be  detained    according   to   the  terms  of  his 
or  her  original  sentence ;  and  in    computing   the   period   of  such  confine- 
ment, the  time  between  hia  or  her  release  upon  such  license  and  return  to  said 
place  of  confinement  shall  not  be  taken  as  any  part  of  the  term  of  sentence  ;  if 
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the  person  for  whose  arrest  such  warrant  is  issued  is  confined  hi  any  prison  or 
penal  institution  of  this  state,  .the  officer  on  whom  said  warrant  shall  have  been 
delivered  shall  deliver  the  same  to  the  warden  or  keeper  of  such  institution  or 
prison,  and  the  said  warden  or  keeper  shall,  upon  the  expiration  of  said  present 
term  of  imprisonment  in  that  institution,  return  him  to  the  institution  from 
which  he  was  discharged  on  license,  or  if  the  discharge  or  license  was  from  the 
same  institution,  then  shall  detain  him  therein  according  to  the  terms  of  his 
original  sentence  as  aforesaid. 

5.     And  be  it  enacted,  that  this  act  shall  take  effect  immediately.    . 

The  court  met  in  April  and  adopted  the  following  rules  for  the  regulations 
to  govern  the  parole  of  prisoners  : 

PAROL    OF   PRISONERS RULES    AND   REGULATIONS. 

1 .  A  prisoner  applying  for  a  parol  must  present  to  the  court  of  pardons  a 
certificate  from  the  keeper  of  the  state  prison,  or  the  official  in  charge  of  the 
penitentiary  or  jail  in  which  he  is  imprisoned,  that  he  has  been  a  good  prisoner, 
and  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the  keeper,  or  other  official,  a  proper  person  to  be 
paroled. 

2.  No  prisoner  shall  be  released  on  parol  until  satisfactory  evidence  is  fur- 
nished to  the  court,  in  writing,  that  business  or  employment  has  been  secured 
for  such  prisoner,  who  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  court  of  pardons,  or  said  court 
shall  be  satisfied  that  this  condition  should  be  waived  on  account  of  age,  illness 
of  the  prisoner,  or  other  reasons,  satisfactory  to  the  court. 

3.  The  prisoner  must  satisfy  the  court  of  pardons  that  he  will  live  in  con- 
formity with  the  rules  and  regulations,  terms  and  conditions  of  his  parol. 

4 .  Every  part  >led  prisoner  shall  be  liable  to  be  retaken  and  again  confined 
within  the  inclosure  of  such  prison,  for  a  violation  of  any  of  the  conditions, 
terms  and  regulations  of  his  parol,  or  any  of  the  provisions  of  Chapter  231  of 
the   I  aws,  Approved  April  16th  1891    under  which  he  is  licensed  to  be  at 
large  by  the  court  of  pardons,  and  if  so  retaken  the  said  prisoner  shall  remain 
in  confinement  until  released  by  law. 

5.  The  parol  taken  by  the  prisoner  is  subject  to  the  conditions,  terms  and 
limitations  granted  in  the  license  given  him  to  be  at  large. 

6.  That  the  party  paroled  shall  every  three  months  during  the  period  of 
his  parol,  send  to  the  governor  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  a  letter  stating  what 
business  or  employment  he  is  engaged  in,  the  name  of  his  employer  and  his 
place  of  residence,  which  letter  will  be  treated  as  private  unless  necessary  to  be 
used  for  public  purposes. 

7.  If  at  any  time,  the  party  paroled  shall  be  arrested  on  criminal  process, 
he  shall  immediately  communicate  the  fact  to  the  governor  of  the  state,  and 
give  the  details  thereof.  • 

8.  The  prisoner  paroled  shall  conduct  himself  or  herself  honestly,  avoid 
evil  associations  and  obey  the  law. 

9.  That  no  prisoner  shall  be  paroled  until  a  copy  of  the  license  to  be  at 
large,  with  the  security,  conditions,  terms  and  limitations  thereof,  annexed, 
thereto,  and  the  endorsement  thereof,  of  the  following  "This  license  to  be  at 
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is  accepted  upon  the  foregoing  security,  conditions.  terms  ami  limitations"" 
vrhich  Baid  acceptance  flhaU  be  dated  ami  signed  by  tin-  prisoner  desiring  to 
avail  himself  of  said  license  and  the  same  shall  he  read  to  the  prisoner  ami 
shall  he  attested  and  witnessed  by  the  keeper  of  the  prison  or  the  jailor  or  party 
having  said  prisoner  in  <-n>todv. 

I'.y  order  of  the  C'ourt  of  Pardons,  April  L'lst  1S<)1. 

1  1  I:\KY  (.'.  KKI.SKV,  Clerk. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  certificate  required  as  evidence- 
that  the  prisoner  will  be  given  work  or  employment. 

STATE  OF  NK\V  JERSEY., 

TREXTOX,  189 

No. 

To  the  H'j/torablr,  Ike  Court  of  Pardons  : 

The  undesigned  will  give  employment  now  confined 

in  the  State  Prison  at  Trenton,  if  paroled 

My  post  office  address  is 
Easiness 


Approved:         

Governor. 

The  to rin  of  license  to  be  at  lar«:e  is  as  follows  : 


Kxow  ALL  MEX  BY  THESE  PKESEXT.S,  that  the  Court  of  Pardons  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  hereby  grant  to  convicted  of  the 

crime  of  at  the  County  Court  of  Oyer  and 

Terminer 

of  the  term  of  A.  D.  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and 

and  now  confined  in  the  State  Prison  at  Trenton,  this  License  to  be  at  large 
ujxm  the  security,  terms,  conditions  and  limitations  annexed  hereto. 

This  License  is  granted  by  the  Court  of  Pardons  by  the  vote  of  the  Governor 
and  other  members  of  said  Court. 

In  witness  wherof  the  Governor  of  this  state  has  signed  this  license  and  the 

same  is  attested  by  Henry  C.  Kelsey,  Secretary  of  State  and  ex-officio  clerk  of 

the  court  of  pardons,  who  lias  affixed  hereto  the  great  seal  of  the  State  of  New 

Jersey,  as  provided  by  law,  at  Trenton,  this  day  of 

A.  D.  189 


Governor. 
Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Pardons. 
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TERMS,    CONDITIONS  AND    LIMITATIONS. 

This  license  to  be  at  large  issued  upon  the  followed  security,  conditions, 
terms  and  limitations  : 

1 .  The  said  convict  shall  continue  to  be  legally  in  custody  after  the  granting 
of  this  licence  and  shall  be  liable  to  be  retaken  and  returned  to  the  place  of 
punishment  to  which  he  or  she  was  originally  sentenced,  as  provided  for  in 
an  act  entitled,   "A  further  supp'ement  to  an  act  relative  to  the  Court  of 
Pardons,"  approved  January  18th  1853,  which  eaid  further  supplement  was 
approved  April  16th  1891. 

2.  This  license  at  large  is  issued  subject  to  all  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
said  act  of  April  16th,  1891,  chapter  231  of  laws  of  1891. 

3.  That  the  party  paroled  shall  every  three  months  during  the  period  of 
his  parol  send  to  the  governor  of  the  state  a  letter  stating  what  business  or 
employment  he  is  then  engaged  in,  the  name  of  his  employer  and  his  place 
of  residence,  which  letter  shall  be  treated  as  private  unless  necessary  to  be 
used  for  public  purposes. 

4.  If  at  any  time  the  party  paroled  shall  be  arrested  on  any  criminal  pro- 
cess, he  shall  immediately  communicate  the  fact  to  the  governor  of  the  state 
and  give  the  details  thereof. 

5.  The  prisoner  paro  ed  shall  conduct  himself  or  herself  honestly,  avoid 
evil  associations  and  obey  the  law. 

This  license  he  accepts  upon  the  foregoing  security,  condi- 
tions, terms  and  limitations. 

Here  signed  by  prisoner. 

The  foregoing  terms,  conditions  and  limitations  were    read  by    me  to 
and  by  him  signed  in  my  presence  this  day  of         A.  D.  18 

Here  signed  by  keeper  of  prison. 

STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE. 

I,  Henry  C.  Kelsey,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State  of  NCAV  Jersey  and 
ex-offlcio  clerk  of  the  court  of  pardons,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  within  is  a 
true  copy  of  a  "  License  to  be  at  Large  "  issued 
to 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  my  official 
seal,  at  Trenton,  this  day  of  A.  D.  1891. 

Here  signed  by  secretary  of  state. 

The  license  certificate  is  issued  in  duplicate,  the  original  being 
given  to  the  prisoner  and  duplicate  certified  as  above  by  the 
secretary  of  state  retained  in  the  institution  from  whence  the 
prisoner  is  paroled. 
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As  the  words,  "  security,  terms  and  limitations  "  are  made 
use  of  in  the  law,  rules  and  license  given  to  be  at  large,  it 
might  perhaps  be  well  to  ask  what  they  consist  of. 

As  regards  security,  there  is  in  reality  none,  and  the  only 
terms,  conditions  and  limitations,  that  I  can  observe  are  that 
the  prisoner  shall  write  the  governor  every  three  months, 
avoid  evil  associations,  obey  the  law,  and  if  he  should  be 
arrested  for  any  crime,  he  shall  immediately  notify  the  gov- 
ernor of  said  fact  lie  not  being  required  to  remain  in  the 
state,  therefore  no  restraint  upon  his  liberty. 

The  first  law  limited  the  crimes  to  be  paroled,  required  a 
service  of  one  half  of  the  sentence  before  a  parol  could  be  con- 
sidered, limited  the  boundaries  of  liberty  to  be  allowed  to  be 
the  state  of  New  Jersey,  required  a  previous  residence  in  the 
state  of  New  Jersey  prior  to  conviction  of  three  years,  and  dele- 
gated the  power  to  parol  to  the  only  authorities  who  have  the 
personal  knowledge  and  supervision  of  those  to  be  paroled,  and 
who,  in  my  judgment,  were  best  fitted  to  operate  such  a  law. 

The  second  and  third  bills  presented,  though  not  passed,  del- 
egated the  power  to  parol  to  a  court  of  pardons,  and  as  that  body 
under  the  constitution  have  absolute  power  to  discharge  by 
pardon,  it  was  not  within  the  province  of  the  legislature  to  fix 
upon  any  term  that  should  be  required  to  be  served  prior  to 
considering  an  application  for  parol,  hence  no  such  requirement 
was  embodied  in  either  of  those  bills,  but  while  there  was  no 
condition  as  to  time  required  to  be  served  prior  to  parol,  there 
were  provisions  still  stronger,  made,  that  no  prisoner  on  parol 
should  leave  the  state  and  certain  other  rules — had  the  bill 
become  a  law — would  have  been  fixed  by  statue,  would  have  to 
be  complied  with  before  a  prisoner  could  be  released  on  parol. 
These  rules  being  fixed  by  statue  were  unalterable  and  though 
containing  rigid  requirements  were  better  adapted  to  serve  the 
interest  of  the  system. 

The  prison  parol  may  be  defined  as  a  conditional  release 
extended  to  a  convicted  and  confined  criminal  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  in  the  completion  of  his  reformation  and  final 
restoration  to  citizenship  in  the  community. 

The  parol  system  should  be  a  graduated  system  in  which 
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from  the  first  step  upward  the  criminal  should  be  trained  to  an 
appreciation  of  and  fitted  for  the  use  of  his  freedom  and  made 
to  comprehend  what  society  has  a  right  to  expect  from  him  in 
his  newly  acquired  relation  to  it.  The  full  concurrence  and 
co-operation  of  the  criminal  in  the  effort  to  benefit  himself, 
should  from  the  beginning  be  imperatively  required. 

It  has  been  aptly  said  that  there  is  no  romance  about  that  ugly 
monster  Crime.  Nor  should  romance  be  indulged  in  as  regards 
the  parol.  The  culprit  has  been  an  actual  personal  exempli- 
fication of  a  capacity  for  crime.  So  his  release  should  be  con- 
ditional on  a  practical  manifestation  of  his  determination  to 
change  his  course  and  should  not  be  left  dependent  on  the  inter- 
vention of  political  influence  in  his  behalf.  Otherwise,  the  worst, 
and  not  the  most  deserving  may  be  then  frequently  returned  to 
a  justly  offended  society,  and  discredit  will  be  thereby  reflected 
on  the  pardoning  or  releasing  power.  The  right  to  return  to 
society,  violators  of  its  peace  and  order  should  no,  doubt  rest 
with  its  credited  representatives,  legislative  and  judicial  but 
this  right  should  be  exercised  with  the  most  extreme  caution, 
lest  they  should  heedlessly  undo  what  has  been  happily  accom- 
plished. In  returning  to  a  field  ripe  for  crime,  those  who  are 
not  only  unfit  to  perform  the  duties  of  honest  citizens  but  who 
have  never  manifested  any  willingness  or  intention  to  reform. 

In  the  very  inception  of  the  subject  it  is  proposed  to  start  out 
with  the  presumption  that  the  primary  object  of  all  punish- 
ment, or  rather  of  enforced  confinement,  or  deprivation  of  liberty 
in  which  the  bulk  of  punishment  consists,  is  the  protection  of 
society  against  the  law  breaker.  But  we  must  not  look  on  one 
side  of  the  subject,  but  encircling  it  must  scrutinize  it  from 
every  side. 

At  our  last  meeting  a  member  from  Alabama — Col.  Dawson 
— fitly  remarked  "I  cannot  realize  why  the  man,  undeniably  a 
convict,  who  has  perhaps  again  and  again  violated  the  law,  be 
placed  on  a  par  with  a  good,  honest  citizen  who  has  never  gone 
astray  ;  "  and  rightly  concludes  that  when  we  grows  zealous  to 
secure  this  right  to  the  convict,  we  should  be  more  certain  to 
fully  guarantee  the  rights  of  the  community  from  which  he  has 
outlawed  himself. 
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In  considering  this  subject  and  giving  all  weight  to  the  ad- 
vanced and  charitable  humanitarianism  of  the  age,  in  its  worthy 
efforts  for  the  reformation  of  the  criminal,  we  should  resist  the 
influence  of  that  mawkish  sentimentality,  which,  while  neglect- 
ing to  encourage  honesty  and  virtue,  would  indulge  in  a  sickly 
sympathy  for  the  immoral  man  and  the  violator  of  the  law. 
Nor  should  we,  in  accepting  the  popular  denunciation  of  what  is 
termed  vindictive  punishment,  as  an  object  of  the  law,  forget 
that  if  as  iMr.  Wines  has  said,  "the  public  is  more  interested  in 
the  prevention  of  crime  than  in  its  punishment ; "  that  the  fear 
of  this  punishment,  when  justly  meted  out  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  factors  in  the  prevention  of  crime.  First,  by  the  direct 
awe  with  which  it  inspires  the  criminal,  and  again,  by  the  indi- 
rect encouragement  it  gives  to  those  who  do  well  ;  so  that  a 
man  may  say  verily,  "  there  is  a  reward  for  the  righteous,  doubt- 
less there  is  a  God  who  judges  the  earth." 

The  necessity  for  the  parol,  whether  originating  in  an  over 
crowded  state  of  the  prison,  dependent  on  an  increase  of  crime, 
or  in  the  probability  of  the  more  favorable  conditions  in  a  state 
of  liberty  for  the  completion  of  a  reform  begun  in  confinement, 
or  for  other  reasons  whatever  they  may  be,  we  do  not  propose 
to  discuss. 

k  This  increase  of  crime  has  been  stated  to  us  as  a  preponder- 
ance in  1890  of  one  in  every  five  hundred  or  less  of  population, 
as  over  or  against  one  in  every  3,500  in  1880.  Whether  this 
asserted  increase  is  due  to  the  immigration  of  pauper  criminals 
or  to  a  real  moral  degeneration  in  society  itself,  should,  if  cor- 
rectly determined,  have  an  influence  on  the  policy  of  parol ;  but 
this  point  we  are  not  called  upon  to  elaborate. 

As  in  accord  with  the  evidence  adduced  and  in  answer  to  a 
wide  spread  philanthropic  demand,  public  opinion,  abroad  and 
at  home,  has  declared  in  favor  of  a  parol  system.  It  should  be 
given  a  fair  trial  under  the  wings  of  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  we  are  called  upon  to  determine  under  which  it  can 
be  most  successfully  operated. 

One,  and  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  many  questions 
which  naturally  suggest  themselves,  is,  who  should  be  considered 
proper  subjects  for  parol.  In  answering  this  question  negatively 
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we  would  say  :  Certainly  not  the  old  and  hardened  criminal  who 
has  repeatedly  violated  the  law  ;  nor  even  one  who  has  once  re- 
turned to  crime  after  fair  discipline  and  justly  meted  punishment, 
which  should  have  been  suggestive  of  reformation  ;  nor  yet, 
again  those  convicted  of  the  foulest,  most  dastardly  and  cruel 
outrages  which  permanently  arouse  and  keep  in  memory  the 
indignation  of  an  outraged  community — such  as  murder,  incest, 
rape,  arson. 

On  the  other  hands,  as  it  is  acknowledged  "that  there  are 
those  who  are  not  so  willfully  wicked  as  they  are  weak"  we 
would  suggest  for  this  degree  of  condonement :  Those  offenses 
committed  under  exasperating  provocation,  and  such  as  have 
been  denominated  in  criminal  jurisprudence  as  "  the  crimes  of 
passion,"  where  the  individual  under  the  stimulus  of  sudden 
anger  or  excitement,  temporarily  loses  his  power  of  control  and 
without  malice  prepense  takes  the  law  in  his  own  hand ;  we 
would  certainly,  from  this  class,  exclude  wife-beating,  an  out- 
rage with  which  no  self-respecting  citizen  could  have  the  slight- 
est toleration ;  also  in  cases  of  theft  where  absolute  want,  not 
cupidity  or  chronic  dishonesty,  may  have  been  the  inspiring 
motive  to  crime.  Or  yet,  again,  in  those  accidental  or  occas- 
ional cases  of  weakly  organized  individuals,  where  such  may 
have  been  influenced  by  other  stronger  and  more  imperious 
minds,  in  seizing  upon  and  directing  the  wills  of  the  weaker 
brother.  Again,  in  cases  of  the  young,  not  yet  hardened  in 
vice  and  crime,  and  who,  not  having  become  soured  against  the 
whole  human  family,  can  under  proper  and  judicious  treatment 
be  made  amenable  to  treatment  by  argument,  and  kindness. 

Mr.  Nutting  has  informed  us  that  from  60  to  70  per  cent  of 
reform  school  boys  lead  creditable  after  lives. 

But  there  is  another  and  serious  part  of  this  question  to  be 
considered  :  "  The  work  of  reformation,  begun  in  the  prison  as 
preliminary  to  reform  must  be  continued  under  propitious  out- 
side surroundings.  On  the  return  to  society  of  a  criminal,  his 
support  by  his  own  hands  presupposes  a  field  of  labor  ripe  for 
his  occupation. 

Here  there  opens  wide  a  door  for  philanthropy  :  How  shall 
the  prisoner  when  released  find  occupation  ?  Some  systematic 
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organization  would  seem  necessary  not  only  in  preparing  the 
criminal  to  go  out  of  the  prison,  hut  also  for  seruring  employ- 
ment for  him  when  out.  As  you  are  no  doubt  aware  in  New 
York  state,  the  prison  association  helps  the  released  convict. 
The  services  of  a  well  paid  agent  has  been  found  valuable  in 
securing  for  the  released,  before  his  egress,  suitable  employment 
from  some  charitable  disposed  individual  or  company. 

In  the  state  of  Michigan,  the  county  agent  of  the  state  board 
of  charities  is  paid  to  do  the  work. 

Could  not  some  active  wide  awake  member  of  the  Young 
Mens'  Christian  Association  be  paid  by  the  state  to  do  the  work  ? 
An  employment  is  in  many  cases  an  element  in  the  organization 
of  this  most  useful  society. 

The  purse  as  well  as  the  morals  of  the  patroled  prisoner  is 
deserving  of  re-enforcement. 

In  the  higher  grades  of  the  classified  convicts,  so  designated 
because  of  good  conduct  and  who  are  candidates  for  release, 
pecuniary  means,  the  total  of  three  per  cent,  of  their  wages,  set 
apart,  should  be  allowed  them  on  their  exit  from  the  prison, 
whether  a  palroled,  pardoned  or  discharged  man.  This  would 
seem  absolutely  essential  to  the  new  conditions  accompanying 
the  release,  as  a  preventative  of  a  return  to  crime  and  to  the 
prison,  which  might  otherwise  result  from  acts  committed  under 
actual  want  or  discouragement. 

The  marching  of  an  army  into  a  foreign  country  presupposes 
a  judicious  management  for  its  sustenance  on  its  arrival  there. 
The  husbandman  before  consenting  to  entrust  to  its  keeping  seed 
which  he  expects  to  germinate  favorable  will  insist  upon  a  proper 
preparation  of  the  soil.  One  part  of  the  parol  system,  equally 
as  important  as  the  education  and  reformation  of  the  prisoner, 
is  the  education  and  preparation  of  society  for  his  return — is 
society  so  prepared  ? 

Let  us  note  what  Dr.  B.  W.  Chedlaw  of  Cincinnati,  engaged 
hopefully  and  successfully  in  a  reformatory  for  boys  says  on 
this  interesting  subject  in  last  year's  proceedings  :  "  One  fre- 
quently finds  that  reform  school  boys  have  been,  on  their  return 
to  the  community,  discharged  from  places  where  they  were  em- 
ployed, although  they  were  doing  well,  because  other  men  would 
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not  work  with  them."  The  outside  world  is  not  right  on  this 
subject. 

If  a  refusal  to  receive  young  and  unhardened  apprentices  at 
crime,  how  about  the  reception  of  the  bold,  hardened,  habitual 
criminal  ?  Is  the  soil  of  society  prepared  for  such  an  indiscrim- 
inate character  of  parol  as  is  sometimes  suggested  by  those  whose 
warmer  hearts  out-balance  their  sounder  judgments.  Is  there 
not  reason  and  room  for  the  preparation  of  the  soil  both  by  press 
and  pulpit,  before  we  press  liberally  and  hastily  upon  it, 
seed  so  resistive  to  favorable  germination  ?  One  ma}'-  certainly 
be  excused  for  being  disheartened  by  experience  on  this  question. 
For  how  comparatively  few  of  the  middle  aged  and  the  old, 
stamped  with  the  unfortunate  seal  of  heredity — which  is  no 
myth — and  exhaling  the  pestilential  atmosphere  of  the  very 
lowest  strata  of  society ;  how  comparatively  few  do  attain  to 
substantial  reformation.  The  suction  of  this  foul  undertow  is  a 
fierce  reality ;  scarcely  is  the  prisoner  outside  the  prison  walls 
ere  the  tentacles  of  the  hideous,  every  watchful  Octopus  of  con- 
firmed habit,  bad  associations,  stretches  out  to  crush  him ;  and  if 
once  clutched  he  seems  never  to  be  rescued. 

The  parol  as  an  ultimate  test  of  restored  capacity  for  perma- 
nent citizenship  is  of  supreme  value,  when  fairly  inaugurated 
and  fully  tried.  If  found  to  be  a  failure  in  individual  application, 
it  should  then  be  finally  determinable  so  far  as  that  individual 
is  concerned. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  prison  warden  to  see  that  the  cause  of 
this  failure  is  not  dependent  on  the  imperfections  of  the  system 
or  want  of  thoroughness  in  the  conduct  of  the  preliminary  steps 
of  that  special  mode  of  reform,  which  has  been  adopted  and 
practiced  in  his  own  prison.  That  any  system  yet  adopted  is 
without  some  faults  remains  to  be  seen. 

On  entering  and  exploring  new  country  we  have  only  a  limited 
horizon,  and  it  is  only  as  we  advance  that  we  can  gain  an  addi- 
tional prospect  and  can  improve  our  information  as  to  our  sur- 
roundings and  prospects. 

In  this  matter  of  prison  reformation  and  its  adjunct  the  parol 

.system,    I    believe  that    encouraging   advance    is  being  made 

through  the  concentration  upon  it  of  a  vast  mass  of  intelligent 
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thought.  We  would  call  no  halt  but  only  suggest  that  an  ad- 
vance be  slow,  believing  that  in  this  way  our  progress  will  be 
more  substantial  and  ultimate  success  more  certain. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  in  re-entering  society,  the 
paroled  man  should  not  be  placed  in  a  false  position,  supported 
by  concealments  or  deception,  where  a  discovery  of  misrepre- 
sentation would  add  to  any  prejudice  already  existing  against 
the  convict. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  L.  R.  BROCKWAY  : — We  have  had  a  large  experience  with 
the  system  of  paroling  prisoners  in  New  York.  The  difficulties 
the  people  in  Ohio  and  New  Jersey  have  met  with  in  attempting 
to  administer  the  parol  law,  have  not  been  met  with  in  New 
York.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  first  parol  law  in 
this  country  was  prepared  for  and  enacted  by  the -New  York 
legislature.  Ohio  copied  from  that,  but  left  out  a  very  impor- 
tant item.  New  Jersey  copied  from  Ohio  and  left  out  the  same 
important  item.  The  difficulty  with  that  law  is  two  or  three 
fold.  The  first  is  they  have  too  much  legislation.  They  have 
not  found  that  out  yet,  but  they  will  when  they  come  to  admin- 
ister the  law,  and  when  the  conditions  of  parol  are  understood. 
There  is  a  general  provision  authorizing  the  board  to  issue 
paroles.  That  is  our  law.  But  they  have  not  the  clause  that 
we  have,  which  prohibits  the  parol  board  from  entertaining 
any  application  in  any  form  from  outside.  We  have  paroled 
nearly  four  thousand  men,  and  have  never,  in  a  single  instance, 
given  a  hearing  to  any  person  whatever.  And  I  may  safely  say, 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  administration  of  our  insti- 
tution, there  have  been  but  one  or  two  applications  to  appear 
before  the  Board,  and  they  were  never  admitted.  The  responsi- 
bility should  be  vested  in  a  board,  not  in  a  board  made  up  of 
the  secretary  of  state,  and  the  board  of  pardons;  but  with  no 
one  on  it  who  has  any  interest  in  politics.  No  man  who  is  a 
political  appointee  should  ever  be  on  that  board.  This  suggests 
that  the  real  difficulty  is,  trying  to  engraft  a  new  institution  on 
an  old  one.  It  is  like  putting  old  wine  into  new  bottles.  The 
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parol  idea  is  a  part  of  the  general  system  of  the  best  prison 
management.  It  should  not  be  considered  separate  and  apart. 
True,  you  might  enact  a  parol  law  which  might  prove  some 
alleviation  ;  but  if  you  leave  the  old  system  it  will  not  give 
you  an  ideal  prison  system.  There  is  a  difficulty  right  there. 
The  parol  system  should  be  based  on  the  indeterminate  sen- 
tence. It  has  been  asked,  how  can  we  ascertain  that  a  man 
is  fit  to  be  paroled.  Only  by  a  wise  marking  system,  and 
holding  him  strictly  to  it.  Then  employment  should  always  be 
found  before  a  man  is  released.  If  he  has  complied  with  all  the 
-conditions,  so  that  the  management  of  the  prison  is  satisfied,  and 
if  employment  is  found  for  him,  you  may  safely  parol  such  a 
man.  If  you  are  unable  to  find  employment  for  him  outside, 
put  him  to  work  on  the  prison  roll.  We  are  doing  that  very 
successfully.  We  had  a  case  of  that  kind.  A  man  was  ready 
for  parol,  I  wrote  to  the  chief  of  police  whence  he  came,  and 
-asked  if  we  might  send  him  home.  The  reply  was,  you  cannot 
•send  him  here,  we  do  not  want  him  in  town.  I  waited  a  few 
weeks,  and  then  made  him  a  captain  of  the  military  company, 
put  him  on  parol,  put  him  on  the  pay-roll,  put  him  in  charge 
of  the  industrial  department,  and  he  is  one  of  the  best  officers  we 
have.  We  propose  to  allow  him  to  go  on.  He  does  not  need 
to  spend  any  money.  He  has  his  quarters  and  uniform  furnished 
him  and  seven  or  eight  dollars  a  week.  I  have  men  that  we  pay 
iifty  dollars  a  month.  1  his  man  will  save  one  hundred  dollars  in 
four  months.  Then  if  we  think  it  is  still  doubtful  whether  he 
might  gtt  on,  we  will  let  him  stay  until  he  saves  more  money. 
We  have  one  man  who  has  four  hundred  dollars  to  his  credit. 
When  you  have  a  man  who  has  earned  his  release  through  a 
marking  system,  gained  the  confidence  of  the  officers  of  the  pris- 
on, the  warden  ought  not  to  shirk  his  responsibility.  The  man 
should  be  sent  out.  It  is  a  great  help  to  the  men  to  go  out  with 
these  accumulations.  We  have  a  number  of  men  who  have  had 
three  or  four  hundred  dollars  to  start  with,  who  are  doing  very 
well,  who  have  saved  money,  and  who  have  now  got  their  absolute 
release.  You  cannot  imagine  what  an  effect  it  has  upon  a  man 
of  that  class,  whom  the  public  refuse  to  receive,  whom  the  people 
at  home  refuse  to  receive,  and  whom  the  chief  of  police  would 
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not  have,  to  put  him  in  command  of  one  hundred  men.  lie  is 
a  centurion  at  once.  When  he  gets  this  hahit  of  command,  this 
enforcing  of  the  discipline  of  the  prison  wisely  even  more  wise- 
ly than  the  u  hayseed  "  we  bring  in  from  the  country  town  at  the 
behest  of  some  politician — when  he  has  done  that,  and  feels  month 
by  month  that  he  is  the  proprietor  of  something — oh,  you  do  not 
know  how  it  enobles  the  man  !  He  swells  out  and  has  the  swing 
of  a  man  of  property.  We  work  it  out  that  way.  When  they 
first  go  out,  they  leave  any  money  they  have  accumulated  be- 
hind, but  on  absolute  release  it  is  all  paid  to  them. 

I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Patterson  what  is  the  proportion  of  appli- 
cations from  friends  or  relatives  for  the  parol  of  prisoners. 

Mr.  PATTERSON: — 1  cannot  answer  your  question.  The  major- 
ity of  prisoners  have  friends  asking  for  their  parol. 

General  BRIXKERHOFF: — I  am  so  thoroughly  interested  in  this 
parol  business  that  I  should  like  to  talk  on  it  for  twenty  min- 
utes. Ohio  has  modified  her  parol  law.  No  prisoner  can  have 
a  parol  until  he  has  earned  it  by  good  conduct  inside  of  the 
prison,  and  we  do  not  now  have  any  petitions  or  letters,  nor  any 
nonsense  coming  before  our  board.  But  notwithstanding  the 
unsatisfactory  manner  in  which  they  were  granted  before,  we 
had  five  hundred  prisoners  released  on  parol,  and  so  far  as  the 
effect  on  the  prisoner  himself  went,  it  was  admirable.  But  the 
old  method  hurt  the  discipline  of  the  prison.  Not  ten  per  cent, 
of  those  who  went  out  went  wrong.  The  prisoner  knows  if  he 
goes  wrong  out  in  the  community,  he  will  come  back  to  prison, 
and  that  holds  him  up.  I  tell  you  the  effect  of  this  parol  law 
is  magnificent.  The  parol  system  properly  administered  will 
be  the  salvation  of  the  prisoner.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  the  parol 
law  is  also  applicable  to  the  ordinary  convict  prison.  I  did  not 
expect  it  to  work  very  well  there,  but  it  has  exceeded  my  expec- 
tations. We  ought  to  have  the  indeterminate  sentence  every- 
where. But  parol  is  applicable  to  all  classes  of  prisoners,  except 
to  those  convicted  of  murder  of  the  first  or  second  degree.  It 
includes  also  recidivists.  I  believe  we  can  go  further.  If  a  man 
in  prison  has  a  reputation  and  character  which  satisfies  the  pris- 
on managers  that  he  can  be  trusted  outside,  why,  in  God's  name, 
should  we  not  trust  him  !  Why  not  take  him  out  and  try  him  ? 
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We  have  a  string  to  him.  If  he  goes  wrong,  back  he  comes. 
Therefore  I  believe  in  dispensing  with  the  pardoning  power, 
except  for  murder. 

Mr.  L.  C.  STORKS: — Michigan  has  the  indeterminate  sentence 
and  the  parol  law.  The  original  bill  had  that  clause  in  it  which 
has  been  spoken  of,  but  it  could  not  have  been  enacted  with  that 
clause  in  it.  The  only  way  it  could  get  through  was  to  take  it 
out  entirely. 

Mr.  M.  J.  CASSIDY: — What  remedy  would  these  gentlemen 
suggest  for  the  unfortunate  state  of  Pennsylvania  which  receives 
all  the  renegade  prisoners  from  New  York  and  Ohio  ? 

General  BRINKERHOFF: — Out  of  five  hundred  paroled  men  in 
Ohio,  we  have  not  lost  sight  of  more  than  ten  or  twelve. 

Mr.  CASSIDY: — We  get  sight  of  them  in  our  prison. 

Warden  WRIGHT,  of  the  Western  Penitentiary,  Pennsylvania: 
They  must  all  go  to  the  Hasten)  Penitentiary.  We  have  only 
one. 

Mr.  BROCKWAY: — If  the  states  all  round  Pennsylvania  have 
these  laws,  the  state  in  the  middle  is  likely  to  suffer  from  it. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  pass  similar  laws. 

Mr.  F.  H.  WINES: — Mr.  Patterson  has  come  with  a  real 
difficulty.  The  trouble  is,  that  having  the  parol  system  put  in 
operation  without  the  marking  system,  he  has  nothing  to  rest 
upon.  When  the  board  of  pardons,  which  has  the  power  of 
parol,  says  to  the  friends  of  these  prisoners,  that  it  will  parol 
only  those  whom  the  warden  recommends  to  be  paroled,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  them  from  going  and  asking  him  to 
recommend  if,  and  the  prisoners  know  that  when  the  parol  is 
recommended  they  will  be  discharged,  what  sort  of  a  position 
does  that  leave  the  warden  in  ? 

Mr.  BROCKWAY: — All  he  has  to  do,  is  to  say  that  he  will  not 
recommend  any  man  for  parol  unles  that  man  comes  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  marking  system. 

Mr.  WINES: — Every  time  the  warden  goes  through  the  prison, 
the  prisoners  say,  "  The  warden  could  discharge  me  if  he  wanted 
to."  The  law  has  not  provided  for  a  marking  system.  The  advice 
which  I  would  give  him  privately  would  be,  to  get  the  prison 
board  on  their  own  motion  to  establish  a  marking  system,  and 
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then  when  the  prisoners  make  complaint  or  when  friends  from 
home  come  with  complaints,  he  can  say,  my  prison  board  have 
established  a  marking  system.  The  probability  is,  that  the 
legislature  would  make  that  system  legal  when  they  saw  the  oper- 
ation of  it.  Is  that  sound 'I 

Mr.  BROCKWAY: — Entirely  so. 

Mr.  WINES: — I  should  like  to  have  his  board  know  that  this 
is  approved  by  this  association. 

Rev.  F.  M.  VOIGT: — As  chaplain  of  the  New  Jersey  Prison,  I 
can  say  before  this  association,  that  knowing  many  prisoners,  I 
have  often  heard  the  sort  of  remarks  made  to  which  Mr.  Wines 
has  referred,  namely,  that  the  warden  could  let1  them  out  if  he 
wanted  to.  There  is  one  fault  concerning  our  law  that  has  not 
been  touched  upon.  The  board  of  parolhave,  on  the  recommend- 
ation of  citizens,  or  through  political  or  other  influence,  got  some 
people  to  certify  that  the  character  of  these  men  previous  to  going 
into  prison  was  all  right.  Permission  for  parol  has  been  given 
to  half  a  dozen  men  in  this  way,  and  then  it  was  expected  that 
the  warden  would  sign  the  paper  that  he  thought  them  n't  to  be 
paroled.  This  question  has  caused  great  agitation  in  our  state, 
but  the  parol  law  is  inactive.  The  warden  will  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  behavior  of  the  prisoner  after  he  goes  out,  because 
the  people  will  say,  unless  he  had  let  them  out  the}7  would  not 
have  come  out,  and  that  if  he  had  refused  to  sign  this  paper  they 
would  have  been  retained.  I  think  if  this  association  would,  in 
some  way,  advise  us  what  we  should  do  in  the  next  legislature 
to  remedy  the  evils  of  our  prison  parol  law,  we  should  be  very 
grateful. 

Mr.  F.  G.  PETTIGROVE: — Since  I  have  been  connected  with 
the  Massachusetts  Prison  Commission,  I  have  never  known  a 
man  to  be  released  by  the  commissioners  upon  the  application 
of  his  friends,  although  many  such  applications  have  been 
received.  We  are  obliged  to  receive  them  and  go  through  the 
form  of  considering  them,  but  they  are  invariably  refused,  and 
it  is  stated  to  the  friends,  that  if  they  go  to  that  board  and  prove 
that  an  injustice  has  been  committed  in  sentencing  a  man  to  the 
reformatory,  and  if  they  can  satisfy  the  board  that  the  man  is 
entirely  innocent  of  crime  ot  which  he  has  been  convicted,  the 
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board  would  refer  the  case  to  the  governor,  because  they  have 
not  the  right  of  release  except  for  some  reason  that  appears  for 
his  conduct  in  the  prison.  We  have  now  adopted  the  rule  that 
the  approval  of  the  governor  and  council  must  be  had  before  the 
commissioners  shall  consider  the  question  of  releasing  any  man, 
whom  the  superintendent  shall  send  to  the  commissioners.  We 
have  no  difficulty  under  that  system.  Many  men  have  gone  out 
under  it,  and  while  it  is  not  true  that  all  have  been  reformed, 
yet  there  is  a  close  observation  of  the  men,  and  I  think  the  work 
of  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory,  while  it  is  not  perfect  perhaps, 
has  done  absolutely  more  good  than  any  prison  could  possibly 
have  done  not  operated  upon  the  parol  system.  In  connection 
with  the  supervision  that  we  exercise  over  the  men,  I  may  say 
that  I  have  no  doubt  some  of  our  men  get  into  other  states.  I 
went  over  our  report,  and  took  off  one  hundred  names  of  men 
who  had  not  reported,  and  gave  them  to  the  agent,  and  directed 
him  to  investigate  the  cases,  and  to  find  out  why  they  had  not 
reported.  I  found  in  every  instance  except  five  that  the  failure 
to  report  was  merely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  men  had  grown 
careless  about  writing  because  they  were  doing  well.  We  have 
no  parol  law  in  the  state  prison.  I  give  my  testimony  in  favor 
of  the  parol  law  and  the  indeterminate  sentence.  I  think  that 
Mr.  Patterson's  difficulty  can  be  removed  by  the  indeterminate 
sentence. 

Mr.  R.  W.  AYERS,  Cincinnati:  My  work  has  been  for  two 
years  with  the  charity  organizations  of  New  York,  and  two 
with  the  society  in  Cincinnati.  Even  under  the  bad  system  of 
Ohio  there  was  a  very  marked  difference  in  the  number  of  pris- 
oners who  came  under  the  charitable  direction  in  those  two  cities. 
In  new  York  we  would  have  a  number  of  ex-convicts  who  would 
come  to  us,  sometimes  from  Sing  Sing,  sometimes  from  other 
prisons,  who  had  served  out  time.  When  I  went  to  Cincinnati 
the  number  of  ex-convicts  was  remarkably  fewer,  and  at  first  I 
did  not  understand  the  reason.  All  persons  are  sent  to  my 
office  who  come  as  strangers  wanting  assistance.  Criminals 
from  many  states  have  been  there.  I  have  had  them  from  Con- 
necticut to  Colorado  ;  but  it  is  true  that  in  the  two  years  of 
charity  work  in  Cincinnati  I  have  not  met  one  single  convict 
from  Columbus  that  I  know  of. 
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Mr.  McCLAUGHRY : — The  parol  laws  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Illinois  contain  the  provision  that  no  form  of  application  shall 
be  received.  We  have  had  no  trouble  such  as  has  been  expe- 
rienced under  the  defective  law  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  McCLAUGHRY  then  moved  to  strike  out  that  portion  of 
the  by-laws  with  reference  to  dues — the  second  recommendation. 

Mi  BROCKWAY  : — I  move  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed 
to  nominate  officers. 

VOTED. 

Mr.  WINES: — I  move  that  we  adjourn  sine  die  to-morrow  night. 

It  was  agreed. 

An  invitation  to  visit  the  Morganza  school  was  given  and 
accepted. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 

CHAPLAIN'S  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Congress  was  called  to  order  by  the  president  at  10  a.  m. 
Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Charles  C.  Pierce,  Chaplain  United 
States  Military  Prison.  The  following  resolutions  were  offered 
by  Mr.  Warren  F.  Spalding,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Prison  Association. 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Prison  Association  earnestly  requests  the  clergy- 
men of  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  observe  the  fourth  Sabbath  in  Octo- 
ber of  each  year  as  Prison  Sunday. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  chair,  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  take  measures  to  secure  the  more  general  observance  of  Prison 
Sunday. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted  and  the  committee  was  after- 
wards appointed  as  follows:  W.  F.  Spalding,  Lucius  C.  Storrs, 
R.  W.  Dawson. 

The  morning  session  had  been  assigned  to  the  National  Chap- 
lain's Association.  Rev.  William  J.  Batt,  president  pro  tern  of 
that  body,  was  therefore  now  called  to  the  chair.  Mr.  Batt 
explained  that  he  had  been  appointed  by  the  chaplains  to  pre- 
sent a  paper  in  the  absence  of  president  Hicox,  who  was  unable 
to  attend.  He  requested  Chaplain  Breed,  of  Indiana,  to  preside 
while  he  read. 

THE   CHAPLAIN. — WHAT  IS  A  CHAPLAIN  ? 

In  such  institutions  as  wye  come  from  the  chaplain  is  com- 
monly understood  to  be  the  prison  minister — the  clergyman  of 
the  prison. 

If,  however,  we  look  at  the  word  itself,  we  find  very  little 
assistance  in  interpreting  the  office.  What  does  the  word  chap- 
lain signify  ?  Do  we  know  of  any  direct,  immediate  and  helpful 
significance  of  the  term  ? 
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"Preacher"  is  a  plain  word.  A  preacher  is  a  man  who 
preaches.  u  Herald"  is  a  picturesque  word.  A  herald  is  one  de- 
livering a  message,  possibly  with  a  trumpet  to  his  lips.  The  word 
quotes  ' k  Minister  "  suggests  the  idea  of  service.  The  minister  is 
one  who  ministers.  "Pastor  "  is  one  of  the  most  significant  and 
beautifully  suggestive  words.  The  picture  of  a  flock  is  in  itr 
and  of  a  shepherd  tending  the  flock,  leading  it,  guarding  it, 
choosing  all  good  things  for  it.  But  there  are  no  such  associa- 
tions familiar  to  the  word  chaplain. 

If  we  consult  the  dictionary  we  scarcely  find  anything  there 
that  adds  dignity  to  the  name.  The  chaplain  is  a  limited  kind 
of  a  preacher.  For,  he  preaches  in  a  chapel.  Agaip  the  dic- 
tionary brings  us  upon  limitations;  chapel  is  a  dimunitive  of 
church.  A  chapel  is  a  little  church. 

But  if  we  are  to  continue  the  use  of  the  word  chaplain,  all  be- 
littling associations  should  be  cast  off  from  it.  The  chaplain 
according  to  the  true  idea  of  his  office,  should  be  if  possible  the 
pastor  of  the  prison.  In  the  reports  of  the  Massachusetts 
Reformatory  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1887,  this  name 
is  advocated  for  the  office.  Colleges  now  have  pastors.  The 
prison  needs  a  pastor  as  really  as  the  college.  The  chaplain 
should  aim  to  fill  that  important  and  sacred  place. 


WHAT   IS    A    CHAPLAINS    WORK. 


It  is  the  chaplain's  duty  to  see  to  it  that  all  the  prisoners  have 
the  utmost  measure  of  religious  care  that  can  be  secured  for 
them.  Prisoners,  like  other  men,  and  because  they  are  men, 
need  various  care.  They  need  physical  care.  They  need 
intellectual  care.  They  need  spiritual  care.  It  is  wicked  de- 
liberately to  neglect  a  dependent  man.'  While  a  man  is  under 
arrest  the  state  is  responsible  for  his  reasonable  care  in  every 
essential  respect.  It  is  fully  as  cruel  to  starve  a  prisoner's  soul 
as  to  starve  his  stomach.  The  chaplain  should  see  that  pris- 
oners have  the  most  generous  measure  of  religious  care  that  the 
conditions  of  his  work  may  permit. 
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SHOULD   THERE    BE    A    CHAPLAIN    IN    EVERY    PRISON? 

This  question  should  not  be  dismissed  briefly  with  either  a 
yes  or  no.  We  need  to  remember  that  the  Lord  is  not  depend- 
ent upon  professional  men  of  any  class  whatsoever  in  carrying 
on  his  work.  Professional  men  themselves  ought  to  be  careful 
neither  to  demand,  nor  to  seem  to  demand,  place  and  pay  in 
public  institutions,  as  if  they  had  a  claim  upon  them  for  dig- 
nity, or  employment,  or  support.  The  impertinence  of  hyper- 
professional  men  ought  to  be  resisted  in  the  name  of  simplicity 
and  honesty  and  the  rights  of  man. 

A  prison  might  experience  much  difficulty  in  finding  a  man 
available  at  a  given  time  as  chaplain,  who  was  really  suitable 
for  that  place.  A  prison  might  have  for  its  principal  officers 
men  of  such  marked  moral  influence  over  prisoners,  that 
prison  would  achieve  even  better  results  without  any  chaplain 
than  the  average  prison  accomplishes  with  a  chaplain.  Or  a 
prison  might  already  have  a  warden  so  grandly  inspired  with 
the  highest  ideals  of  what  a  prison  can  be  to  a  prisoner  that  it 
would  be  very  hazardous  to  force  upon  that  prison  another 
prominent  officer,  and  fortify  him  with  such  advantages  and 
prerogatives  as  might  sometimes  tempt  a  good  man  to  magnify 
his  office  unduly.  An  institution  in  New  York  City  which  has 
for  many  years  been  very  useful  in  dealing  with  diseased  men 
and  erring  men,  it  is  said,  has  never  had  either  a  chaplain  or  a 
surgeon  upon  its  staff  of  officers.  * 

Some  things  however,  that  we  have  previously  said  favor  the 
appointment  of  a  chaplain  for  every  large  prison,  and  we  would 
urge  further. 

1.  That  religious  care  is  the  great  need  of  men.     Man  has 
his  base  in  animal  things,  but  the  superstructure  is  mental  and 
moral.     It  was  the  highest  voice  that  has  ever  spoken  to  men 
that  said,  "Fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body,  but  are  not  able 
to  kill  the  soul." 

2.  Religious  care  is  the  greatest  need  pre-eminently  of  erring 
men.     We  do  not  commit  ourselves  to  the  teaching  that  pris- 

*  Mr.  Bunting's  Home  for  Inebriate  Men. 
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oners  are  sinners  above  all  others.     But  certainly  few  will  say 
that  they  are  less  sinners  than  other  men. 

And  the  supreme  need  of  the  average  prisoner  is  a  religious 
need.  The  prisoner  needs  first  of  all,  not  physical  care,  not 
education,  not  a  trade,  but  a  change  in  the  heart.  A  bath  may 
do  him  good.  Education,  whether  literary  or  industrial,  may 
do  him  great  good.  But  it  is  essential  to  aim  at  something  far 
above  these  helps.  If  we  can  awaken  and  vivify  his  spiritual 
nature,  and  kindle  within  him  a  pure  desire  for  worthy  sonship 
of  God,  the  educated  mind  and  the  healthier  body  will  be  likely 
to  follow  in  good  time.  The  way  to  secure  that  moral  renew- 
ing is  not  to  omit  the  bath  if  he  be  dirty,  or  the  good  food  if 
he  be  hungry,  or  the  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing  if  he 
be  ignorant.  But  the  great  thing  he  needs  is  the  new  life  in  the 
soul,  and  that  may  come  to  any  prisoner  through  any  Christian 
whose  personality  has  been  fitted  to  bring  it  and  impart  it. 

3.  Another  reason  why  a  good  chaplain  is  to  be  desired  in 
the  prison  would  appear  in  case  the  warden  were  an  irreligious 
man.     If  the  warden  were  destitute  of  religious  experience  and 
religious  sympathies — if  he  were  no  friend  to  the  Bible,  nor  to 
any  other  book  of  similar  inspiration,  if  there  be  one — if  he 
were  no  friend  to  the  church  nor  to  any  other  equivalent  agency 
of  spiritual  power,  if  there  be  one — if  his  language  and  manners 
made  it  evident  that  there  was  no  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes 
— then  it  would  not  be  suprising  if  many  subordinate  officers 
were  openly  coarse  and  profane.     The  lot  of  prisoners  in  such 
circumstances    might    be    hard  indeed   if  no  one   was  there 
specially  charged  with  the  duty  of  caring  for  their  souls. 

4.  But  another  reason  why  a  chaplain  is  much  to  be  desired 
in  a  prison  is  more  pleasant  to  consider  than  the  last.     Some- 
times,  perhaps  often   or  even    generally,  the    warden    fully 
believes  in  a  chaplain's  work  and  very  much  desires  it.     A 
warden  may  be  put  in  charge  of  a  prison  and  have  a  high  ideal 
of  what  a  prison  should  be.     But  he  may  find  officers  there  who 
are  not  in  sympathy  with  him,  and  all  the  limitations  of  an 
officer's  position  there  may  be  such  that  it  is  not  easy  for  the 
warden  to  surround  himself  with  a  staff  of  officers  who  are  all 
of  them  men  according  to  his  mind.    If  he  now  wants  to  call 
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in  an  officer  for  the  highest  service  who  will  at  once  sympathize 
with  him  in  his  most  exalted  endeavors,  and  who  may  be 
expected  to  bring  to  him  a  strong  moral  support,  his  wish  is 
certainly  entitled  to  great  respect.  And  in  no  prison  can  a 
chaplain  do  more  work,  or  do  more  good,  than  where  the  execu- 
tive head  of  the  institution  is  a  religious  man. 

WHAT    IS    THE    CHAPLAIN'S    RELATION     TO   THE    ADMINISTRATION 
OF   THE    PRISON  ? 

The  chaplain,  because  of  the  nature  of  his  calling,  ought  to 
be  one  of  the  best  helpers  of  all  about  him,  officers  or  prisoners. 
A  good  chaplain  will  be  an  exceedingly  valuable  helper  to  a 
good  warden. 

The  chaplain  is  subordinate  to  the  warden  in  temporal  privi- 
lege. The  easy  entrance  to  the  prison,  the  freedom  of  the  cor- 
ridors, the  familiar  access  to  prisoners,  convenience  of  work  in 
the  prison,  these  all  come  to  him  by  the  wrord  of  the  warden, 
and  can  all  be  shut  off  in  the  same  manner. 

The  chaplain  is  no  part  of  a  military  family.  The  military 
spirit  which  leads  one  man  to  say  to  another,  "I  rank  you,"  is 
no  part  of  the  Christian  system.  The  Gospel  has  consecrated 
some  prominent  words  that  military  men  use;  captain  for 
instance.  But  in  the  Christian  family  no  man  lords  it  over 
other  men.  If  we  can  say  it  without  the  least  irreverence  we 
would  say  that  there  was  never  the  slightest  suggestion  of  a 
"  boss "  about  Jesus.  The  man  who  is  solicitous  lest  some 
other  man  will  be  thought  to  have,  or  seem  to  have,  a  little 
independence  or  prerogative,  which  he  himself  cannot  control  is 
far  removed  from  Jesus.  There  is  nothing  of  that  jealousy  in 
the  kingdom  that  the  chaplain  belongs  to.  In  all  his  estimate 
of  military  things  the  chaplain  should  be  taught  by  the  Great 
Master.  Of  any  two  men  that  one  is  first  with  him  who  most 
helps  and  serves  the  other.  The  officers  are  none  of  them  above 
him  and  none  beneath  him  in  a  military  sense,  because  he  does 
not  move  on  that  plane.  A  Christian  education  however,  does 
teach  a  fine  sense  of  the  respect  that  is  due  to  "All  in  author- 
ity "  and  a  chaplain  ought  not  to  lack  a  full  appreciation  of  it. 
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The  chaplain  should  also  be  a  model  of  manly  loyalty  to  the 
warden.  If  it  were  possible  for  a  good  warden  to  lose  the 
favor  of  every  other  officer  in  the  prison  he  should  still  be  sure 
of  the  unalterable  fidelity  of  the  chaplain.  As  the  bishop 
should  be  the  most  loyal  subject  in  al!  the  realm,  so  the  chap- 
lain should  suffer  himself  to  be  excelled  by  none  in  this  regard. 

Further  than  this  the  chaplain's  relation  to  the  warden  must 
depend  upon  what  the  warden  is.  The  ideal  wrarden  would  be 
jn  every  sense  the  head  of  the  prison.  The  ideal  warden  pre- 
supposes an  ideal  prison.  Such  a  prison  is  for  reformation  as 
well  as  penalty.  The  grand  purpose  of  such  a  prison  is  the 
reformation  of  offenders.  The  ideal  warden  would  be  in  him- 
self the  impersonation  of  that  vital  purpose  of  his  institution. 
But  we  can  only  look  for  the  reformation  of  wrongdoers  when 
moral  influence  is  added  to  executive  direction.  No  warden  of 
liberal  views  would  limit  his  duties  to  the  providing  of  food  and 
clothes  and  safe  confinement.  Indeed  how  can  an  exact  line 
be  drawn  between  temporal  care  and  moral  care  ?  There  is  no 
such  line.  Proper  temporal  care  can  only  be  exercised  with 
moral  judgment,  and  proper  moral  care  involves  a  great  deal 
of  temporal  care. 

The  warden  is  put  in  charge  of  these  men.  If  he  has  enthu- 
siasm for  his  great  calling  he  will  be  interested  to  do  for  them 
whatever  he  can.  But  the  moment  he  puts  his  whole  soul  into 
the  practical  execution  of  that  purpose  to  give  his  prisoners  all 
the  good  that  he  properly  can  give  them,  it  becomes  quite  certain 
that  the  Lord  will  use  him  according  to  his  gifts  for  the  pro- 
foundest  influence  over  his  wards. 

The  ideal  wrarden  thus  becomes  in  the  prison  what  Moses  was 
in  Israel,  who  not  only  furnished  the  best  practicable  government 
for  his  people,  but  also  a  higher  spiritual  inspiration  than  Aaron 
or  anyone  else,  was  honored  to  bring.  Indeed  it  will  be  with 
the  ideal  warden  as  it  was  with  Moses,  who  made  his  temporal 
government  remarkably  successful  by  reason  of  this  very  fact, 
that  he  augmented  his  power  in  it  by  that  far  greater  power 
which  he  had  because  to  the  perfection  of  merely  executive 
functions  he  united  the  finest  spiritual  and  prophetic  functions. 

The  warden,  then,  should  be  a  religious  man.     And  the  time 
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is  perhaps  near  when  public  opinion  will  recognize  the  fact  that 
no  man  is  qualified  to  be  a  prison  warden,  having  under  him 
perhaps  hundreds  of  men  who  have  gone  far  astray  and  are  now 
liable  to  become  a  fearful  menace  to  the  welfare  of  society,  un- 
less he  believes  in  the  pre-eminent  power  of  religious  appeal — - 
unless  he  believes  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  bad  men  may  be 
changed  in  their  hearts  through  the  use  of  religious  motives — 
and  unless  he  is  himself  a  man  of  some  natural  aptitude  and  ap- 
proved skill  in  appealing  to  what  is  deepest  and  highest  and 
noblest  in  the  souls  of  men. 

The  time  is  coming  when  no  man  destitute  of  confidence,  or 
lacking  in  enthusiasm  of  belief  that  the  average  prisoner  by 
Christian  treatment  can  often  be  drawn  towards  a  Christian  life, 
can  be  approved  for  any  high  office  whatever  in  a  prison.  The 
time  is  coming  when  the  general  feeling  will  be  that  that  man 
especially  who  is  responsible  for  the  charge  of  multitudes  of 
men,  whom  a  thousand  most  sacred  influences  have  thus  far 
failed  to  hold  back  from  crime,  ought  to  be  a  Christian  man. 

But  of  course  it  does  not  follow  that  the  warden  is  the  spirit- 
ual head,  simply  because  he  is  the  warden.  Spiritual  headship 
is  what  no  man  can  control  or  usurp.  In  prison,  as  everywhere 
else,  the  spiritual  head  must  have  a  commission  which  no 
earthly  power  can  bestow.  But  the  ideal  warden  has  that  com- 
mission from  the  Lord  as  well  as  a  vastly  smaller  commission  from 
the  governor.  And  if  the  warden  is  such  a  warden,  then  the 
chaplain's  relation  to  the  administration  of  the  prison  is  simple 
and  clear.  He  should  rejoice  to  be  his  helper.  If  the  warden 
is  Moses  let  the  chaplain  be  quick  to  find  it  out,  and  let  him  be 
no  less  than  another  Aaron. 

The  harmony  between  these  two  men  is  perfect  and  beautiful. 
It  is  almost  like  that  of  our  twTo  hands.  They  are  very  much  alike. 
Their  duties  and  offices  are  similar.  But  only  one  of  them  is 
the  right  hand  !  One  of  them  has  the  pre-eminence.  Yet  it  is 
their  nature  to  work  together.  Either  would  miss  the  other  and 
they  always  help  each  other ! 

But  now  let  us  sppose  a  different  case.  Let  ussuupposethatfor 
some  reason  the  warden  is  not  the  head  of  the  prison,  except  in 
a  limited  sense.  He  is  only  the  executive  head.  It  does  not 
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follow  even  then  that  the  chaplain  is  the  real  head.  For  he  may 
be  far  from  it.  He  may  be  so  narrow  or  so  small  or  so  worldly, 
or  so  selfish,  that  the  Lord  refuses  to  use  him  as  a  leader.  What 
then?  No  doubt  some  other  officer  might  be  the  Lord's  chief 
man  there.  The  Lord  is  not  shut  up  to  professional  men, 
wardens  or  ministers,  or  of  any  other  class.  Some  turnkey  or 
some  guard  may  be  religiously  the  head  of  the  institution, 
although  not  so  recognized. 

And  it  is  doubtless  safe  to  go  much  further  than  this.  It  is  no 
doubt  true  that  some  prisoner  might  be  the  real  leader  of  the 
prison.  Perhaps  some  here  have  known  a  prisoner  to  come  into 
a  very  great  influence  all  through  a  prison  by  the  sheer  force  of 
Christian  push  and  Christian  faith  and  Christian  character. 

But  whatever  we  have  seen  in  our  own  day,  we  all  know  of  a 
bit  of  very  notable  prison  history  in  which  the  warden  perhaps 
thought  he  was  the  supreme  head  of  his  prison.  Perhaps  he 
died  cherishing  that  delusion.  Whether  this  warden  of  the 
ancient  Egyptian  prison  had  a  chaplain,  or  whether  he  went  on 
the  other  plan  and  had  none,  we  are  not  informed.  But  we  are 
assured  that  it  came  to  pass  in  all  that  prison  that  a  prisoner  was 
the  head  man.  The  spiritual  man  is  always  at  the  front.  That 
he  does  not  always  get  there  in  a  secular  sense  is  a  small  matter 
to  him.  But  in  prisoner  Joseph's  case  he  did  get  there  most 
manifestly  ;  and  the  same  thing  may  occur  in  any  of  our  prisons, 
that  the  Lord's  chosen  leader  is  not  any  officer  whatever,  but  a 
prisoner. 

But  of  all  that  class  of  cases  we  will  not  now  further  speak. 
When  the  warden  is  satisfied  to  be  the  executive  head  of  the 
prison,  the  true  chaplain  has  no  option  left.  It  is  certainly  his 
duty  to  see  to  it  that  the  prison  is  never  without  a  live,  efficient, 
spiritual  head.  He  must  be  that  leader  himself,  certainly,  when 
no  one  else  will  be. 

The  chaplain's  position  becomes  then  a  peculiarly  exalted  one. 
It  is  one  which  calls  for  the  most  absolute  consecration  of  char- 
acter— the  most  complete  superiority  to  vain  or  selfish  motives — 
and  the  most  firm  fidelity  in  doing  whatever  the  Lord  gives  him 
to  do,  and  saying  whatever  the  Lord  gives  him  to  say,  without 
the  slightest  fear  of  man  before  his  eyes. 
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The  chaplains  relation  to  the  warden  on  this  supposition  is 
one  of  sincere  regard  and  friendship.  An  ambition  for  superi- 
ority, in  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  in  his  eyes  is  vulgar. 
If,  however,  for  any  reason  the  chaplain,  while  he  is  faithful  to 
the  modesty  of  his  calling,  should  become  obnoxious  to  other 
officers  of  the  prison,  in  that  misfortune — a  trial  to  be  most 
earnestly  avoided  if  possible,  and  by  the  greatest  sacrifices  of 
personal  feeling — his  duty  is  simple.  He  t-hould  remember  that 
he  is  an  embassador.  An  embassador  must  never  in  a  personal 
way  resent  an  affront.  If  the  British  Minister  at  Washington, 
for  instance,  is  furnished  his  passports,  he  must  of  course  go 
home.  But  in  that  case  the  Queen  will  attend  to  those  passports 
faithfully,  and  take  care  of  the  Minister  besides.  But  other- 
wise the  ambassador  is  to  put  up  with  incivility  and  wait  for  in- 
structionsfrom  his  sovereign.  But  whether  the  chaplain's  per- 
sonal relations  in  the  prison  are  strained,  or  in  every  way  pleas- 
ant and  intimate,  on  the  main  supposition  now  before  us  he  is 
carrying  the  chief  burden  that  is  borne  in  that  prison. 

The  chaplain  should  know  therefore,  if  he  can,  everything 
that  it  is  needful  to  know  in  order  to  the  conduct  of  a  prison. 
As  the  ideal  warden  is  the  head  of  spiritual  things  in  his  prison, 
so  the  ideal  chaplain  should  be  abundantly  able  to  manage  a 
prison,  if  he  were  ever  called  upon  to  do  so.  And  especially 
on  the  supposition  of  which  we  have  last  treated,  the  chaplain 
should  possess  the  great  qualities  that  go  to  make  a  warden.  And 
he  should  be  a  close  and  critical  observer  of  everything  that 
transpires  that  nearly  affects  the  health,  the  industrial  habits,  the 
moral  character,  or  the  probable  future  of  the  prisoners  for  whom 
he  cares. 

HOW  SHOULD  THE  CHAPLAIN  BE  APPOINTED  ? 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  power  that  appoints  a  chaplain 
should  be  in  sympathy  with  his  work,  and  should  be  able  to 
command  for  him  all  needful  independence  and  scope  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties. 

Chaplains  may  be  appointed  in  at  least  two  ways.  Eccles- 
iastically and  secularly.  The  reformatory  at  Concord,  Massa- 
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chusetts,  furnishes,  as  perhaps  many  other  institutions  do,  an 
illustration  of  both  methods.  The  regular,  chaplain,  (if  for 
brevity  I  may  use  a  word  here  which  I  think  is  not  used  there,) 
has  his  appointments  through  the  civil  authority,  his  liberties 
are  very  many.  A  chaplain  probably  only  rarely  has  so  many 
opportunities  of  holding  meetings  and  getting  at  prisoners  as  he 
enjoys. 

His  associate  is  practically  another  chaplain,  although  not  tech- 
nically such.  This  other  chaplain  comes  there  by  a  non-legal, 
non-civil,  non-statutory  appointment.  Religious  friends  and  co- 
workers  send  him  there.  They  support  him  in  temporal  things, 
and  they  sustain  him  in  all  things  from  first  to  last.  No  man  in 
the  entire  prison  appears  to  have  more  independence,  or  more 
permanence  there  than  he.  The  force  that  is  behind  him  is  so 
strong,  so  vigilant,  so  determined,  that  every  one  seems  to  assure 
that  whoever  else  in  the  prison  might  be  disturbed,  he  must  not 
be.  He  has  as  far  as  I  know,  every  practical  privilege  in  the 
prison  that  the  [regular]  chaplain  has,  except  that  he  docs  not 
draw  a  salary  from  state  as  the  [regular]  chaplain  does.  He 
appears  to  hold  his  meetings  as  frequently  as  he  chooses,  and  to 
call  out  whomsoever  he  will  to  attend  them.  In  public  addresses 
he  seems  to  say  what  he  pleases.  And  in  all  the  liberty  I  have 
ever  seen  granted  to  him,  I  never  saw  anything  given,  save  in  the 
manner  of  courtesy,  and  as  if  it  were  a  privilege  to  do  it. 

The  more  I  see  of  this  latter  method  of  service,  the  more  con- 
vinced I  become  that  it  has  very  great  and  commanding  advanta- 
ges from  the  chaplain's  point  of  view.  In  the  Concord  prison 
the  true  independence  of  a  preacher's  position  is  probably  more 
manifest  to  an  average  prisoner  in  the  second  chaplain's  relation 
than  in-that  of  the  one  first  mentioned.  His  work  strikes  many 
prisoners  as  the  generous,  voluntary,  and  gracious  service  of 
one  who  is  under  no  obligation,  while  the  regular  chaplain's 
service  is  perhaps  sometimes  more  liable  to  be  looked  upon  as 
the  formal  duty  of  a  man  who  is  in  a  soft  place. 

Of  course  I  do  not  forget  in  saying  this  that  it  may  sometimes 
be  the  perfection  of  service  to  a  prisoner  not  to  come  to  him  as 
if  your  aid  were  all  a  free  gift  to  him,  but  rather  to  put  yourself 
voluntarily  in  such  a  relation  to  him  that  he  will  regard  himself 
as  having  a  strong  claim  upon  you. 
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Furthermore  the  actual  short-comings  of  a  chaplain's  best  work, 
hardly,  avoidable  perhaps,  and  yet  greatly  to  be  regretted,  are 
probably  more  conspicious  in  the  case  ot  one  who  is  publicly 
salaried  by  the  state,  than  of  one  who  is  entirely  sustained  by 
private  regard. 

Another  prominent  consideration  that  should  be  clearly  kept 
in  view  in  discussing  the  method  of  the  chaplain's  appointment, 
is  the  constant  agitation  of  the  question  of  the  state  paying  for 
sectarian  instruction.  The  principle  is  established  in  our  country, 
or  we  hope  soon  will  be  unalterably  fixed,  that  no  class  in  society 
whatever — not  even  ministers — least  of  all  any  sect  of  ministers, 
shall  ever  either  tax  citizens  or  divide  the  tax  money.  The 
people  shall  lay  the  tax,  and  the  only  tax  that  is  laid.  And  the 
people  shall  spend  this  tax,  and  spend  the  whole  of  it.  And 
nobody  else  shall  spend  any  of  it.  A  state  chaplain  then  has  no 
right  to  be  a  sectarian  in  the  prison.  If  he  is  wise,  he  will  not 
desire  to  be.  He  is  not  a  Catholic,  he  is  not  a  Protestant  lie 
is  simply,  earnestly,  sincerely,  a  Christian. 

,But  such  a  chaplain  if  he  be  a  non-Catholic,  albeit  he  is  not  an 
anti-Catholic,  however  fully  his  heart  is  in  his  intention  to  be 
simply  a  Christian  and  not  at  all  a  sectarian,  almost  unavoidably 
seems  to  an  average  sincere,  Catholic  to  be  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, a  Protestant.  As  a  union  meeting  of  Baptists,  Episco- 
palians, etc.  on  the  basis  of  the  things  they  all  agree  in,  at  once 
takes  on  the  appearance  of  a  congregational  meeting,  so  if 
Catholics  were  included  in  such  a  union,  the  meeting  would  be- 
come in  their  eyes  practically  protestant.  In  the  feeling  of  an 
average  fair-minded  Catholic,  whatever  is  not  Catholic  is  likely 
to  seem  pro-test-ant. 

If  now  the  Catholic  continues  to  ask  for  some  of  the  public 
money,  on  the  plea  that  Protestants  are  having  some,  may  not 
the  only  amiable  and  really  Christian  solution  of  the  subject  be 
that  we  should  all  harmoniously  agree  in  saying  we  will  pay  for 
no  clerical  services  whatever  in  the  prison.  Then  surely  all  will 
fare  alike  and  none  can  complain.  The  result  might  be  that  the 
Catholic  cnurch  would  do  as  now.  Some  other  churches  would 
combine  and  fend  their  representative  in  undenominationally. 
And  in  the  end  the  people  would  see  to  it  that  these  men  re- 
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ceived  fair  and  impartial  trtatment  from  the  prison  warden. 
And  whatever  the  prisoner  might  think  he  lost  by  the  new  plan, 
and  whatever  the  prison  might  lose,  from  the  chaplain's  point 
of  view,  nothing  need  be  lost. 

Still  continuing  the  inquiry  how  the  chaplain  should  be 
appointed  and  dismissing  the  plan  of  an  ecclesiastical,  or  mis- 
sionary, or  non-civil  appointment  and  supposing  him  to  be  ap- 
pointed in  some  way  by  the  state — we  reply  that  if  the  warden 
be  the  head  of  religious  work  in  the  prison,  as  we  have  urged, 
then  the  warden  should  appoint  the  chaplain. 

The  i  haplain  on  that  supposition  is  a  co-pastor,  and  a  junior 
pastor.  He  is  the  warden's  assistant.  And  the  same  rules  hold 
good  in  pr  son  affairs  as  everywhere  else.  In  all  difficult  and 
delicate  work,  where  the  finest  harmony  of  action  of  differ- 
ent workers  is  esstntial  and  where  the  purest  confidence  is  indis- 
pensable, the  leader  who  is  chiefly  responsible  for  results  should 
have  the  nomination  of  his  assistants.  And  this  principle  in  its 
fair  application,  might  require  that  until  such  a  warden  was 
ready  to  nominate  a  chaplain,  there  should  be  none. 

"  Put  yourself  in  his  place,"  is  a  wise  direction.  Who  ever 
saw  an  efficient  minister  who  would  not  be  sensitive  about  the 
appointment  of  a  colleague.  What  chaplain  would  not  feel 
interested  in  the  appointment  of  an  assistant  chaplain  I  It  would 
seem  clear  then  that  a  warden,  who  is  already  taking  excellent 
care  of  the  moral  welfare  of  his  charge,  might  be  permitted  to 
be  equally  interested  in  the  appointment  of  a  co-worker  so  near 
to  him  as  the  acknowledged  chaplain  of  the  institution. 

But  once  more  in  reply  to  the  question  how  the  chaplain  should 
be  appointed,  we  would  say  that  in  case  the  chaplain  is  to  be 
the  head  of  the  religious  work  in  the  prison,  and  this  is  proba- 
bly the  very  frequent  supposition,  his  civil  commission  should 
have  at  heart  two  plain  characteristics.  1st.  It  should  be  lifted 
above  all  local  criticism  in  the  prison  that  is  not  in  sympathy 
with  spiritual  work,  and ;  2d.  It  should  be  lifted  above  all 
partisan  caucuses  and  party  changes  in  the  state.  The  prison 
pastor  has  a  great  responsibility  to  carry,  and  a  great  work  to  do. 
His  commission  should  come,  if  possible,  from  whatever  source 
he  himself  judges  would  most  minister  to  his  independence  and 
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his  forceful  ness  as  a  preacher  and  a  pastor  of  the  flock  that  is 
in  the  prison — be  it  from  the  warden,  or  the  Governor,  or  from 
both  of  them  together. 

We  have  taken  up  with  some  minuteness  this  inquiry;  but 
we  greatly  err  if  we  suppose  it  a  matter  of  prime  importance 
to  a  true  chaplain  how  his  secular  appointment  comes.  For  if 
the  Lord  does  not  send  him  and  sustain  him,  no  man  can  long 
hold  him  up.  And  equally  true  is  it  that  as  long  as  Jehovah 
does  sustain  him,  no  man  can  harm  him. 

HOW  SHOULD  THE  CHAPLAIN  BE  EDUCATED  FOR  HIS  WORK  ? 

It  is  needless  to  say  to  such  an  audience  as  this  that  in  building 
up  a  model  chaplain,  after  grace  the  next  thing  is  education. 
In  these  days  there  are  special  training  schools  for  a  great  many 
of  the  higher  branches  of  service  But  as  far  as  we  know  there 
is  no  such  provision  for  the  proper  training  of  chaplains.  It 
seems  to  be  assumed  that  any  kind  of  ministerial  preparation  is 
sufficient  for  a  chaplain  ;  and  that  of  the  multitudes  of  church 
ministers  abroad  there  will  always  be  enough  who  have  dropped 
out  of  regular  pulpit  work  for  one  reason  or  another  to  man 
our  prisons.  But  this  provision  is  not  adequate  to  the  needs  of 
the  prison  work  of  the  future.  We  do  not  in  this  way  get  men 
with  the  special  equipment  that  is  required  to  supply  our  lack 
of  efficient  chaplains.  We  must  have  a  system  of  careful  train- 
ing for  them.  Our  ministerial  schools  thus  far  have  been 
chiefly  denominational.  These  do  very  well  for  the  ordinary 
pastor  because  he  is  going  into  denominational  work.  But  sec- 
tarian preparation  may  be  a  disastrous  mistake  for  the  chaplain. 
For  instance  an  important  part  of  those  whom  chaplains  deal  with 
are  Catholics.  Surely  it  is  a  great  misfortune  to  have  had  a 
ministerial  training  that  puts  9,  high  barrier  between  him  and 
them  needlessly;  or  that  arouses  needlessly  any  prejudice 
against  himself.  It  makes  but  little  difference  that  a  prejudice 
is  unreasonable  or  even  wicked.  We  must  take  the  world  as  it  is. 

The  special  education  which  a  chaplain  needs  most  is  in  the 
great  central  truths  of  this  life  and  the  life  to  come.  It  has 
long  been  seen  that  the  important  things  in  religion  are  those  in 
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whicli  all  Protestants  agree.  The  things  in  which  the  sects 
differ  deserve  to  be  examined  and  studied  into.  But  they  are 
not  the  essentials  of  holy  living.  When  we  come  down  to  the 
matters  vital  to  salvation  Protestants  agree  that  they  agree. 

But  now  is  not  the  time  near  at  hand  when  we  shall  see  just 
as  plainly  that  the  things  vital  to  salvation  are  those  in  which 
not  Protestants  only,  but  Christians  of  every  name,  agree  ? 

We  would  then  propose  the  following  tentatively  as  hints  for 
a  chaplain's  training  school. 

1.  Let  him  get  all  the  education  he  can  as  a  foundation,  high 
schools,  academic,  collegiate,  special,  always  guarding  himself 
carefully  from  any  influence  that  is  violently  sectarian,  or  bigoted. 

2.  Let  him  study  carefully  the  great  truths  common  to  all 
Christian  denominations. 

3.  Let  him  have  a  course  of  studies  on  human  nature  and 
how  to  deal  with  it. 

4.  Let  him  have  acourseof  instruction  upon  how  to  reach  men 
by  speech,  in  rough  surroundings  and  without  the  aid  of  pulpit 
or  gown. 

5.  If  he  was  educated  a  Protestant  let  him  study  faithfully 
for  a  term  in  some  good  Catholic  school,  long  enough  to  learn 
the  Catholic  language  and  point  of  view. 

6*  Let  him  take  a  term  of  missionary  life  in  a  city  slum. 

7.  Let  him  finish  with  a  term  as  a  prison  officer  in  whatever 
subordinate  position  is  open  to  him. 

How  would  this  do  for  the  outlines  of  a  training  school  for 
chaplains?  If  we  could  have  some  such  school  open  to  men  of 
Catholic  and  Jewish  and  Protestant  antecedents  alike,  an  institut- 
ion which  helped  a  man  to  study  first  of  all  the  revelation  God 
has  made  of  His  loving  purpose  for  men — then  human  nature, 
then  how  to  adapt  himself  to  it  by  speech  and  by  practical  work 
— possibly  it  would  be  found  that  such  an  instituiion  would  train 
men  excellently  for  some  other  positions  besides  the  chaplain's. 
At  least  we  have  no  doubt  that  from  such  an  institution  would 
come  some  of  the  best  prison  reformers  of  the  future. 

Members  of  the  Congress  !  The  Chaplain's  Association  thank 
J'ou  for  the  privilege  of  giving  their  annual  address  in  one  of 
your  public  sessions.  On  behalf  of  that  association  I  may  say 
that  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  prosperity  and  progress. 
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The  chaplains  attend  these  meetings  in  a  spirit  of  thorough 
loyalty  to  them,  and  of  ever  increasing  respect  for  the  distin- 
guished ability  and  the  great  moral  earnestness  of  those  who 
have  developed  this  Congress  to  its  present  power. 

There  was  a  word  said  at  the  close  of  yesterday  morning's  dis- 
cussion which  appeared  to  pass  at  the  time  without  any  expressed 
dissent  to  which  as  I  understood  it,  I  am  now  constrained  to  allude. 
Although  there  has  been  no  opportunity  for  formal  consultation 
with  the  chaplain's  association  about  it,  I  presume  I  may  speak 
the  sentiments  of  some  other  chaplains  besides  my  own. 

It  was  a  word  in  regard  to  some  of  the  women  who  are  con- 
nected with  such  houses  as  were  then  alluded  to,  and  who  must 
be  assumed  to  profit  by  the  hire  of  those  houses,  and  who  yet 
seemed  to  have  the  respect  of  the  speaker. 

There  are  some  of  us  who  have  no  such  approval  to  express 
for  any  women,  no  matter  how  high  up  they  may  be  thought  by 
any  to  be  in  the  house  of  ill  fame,  who  share  the  wages  of  those 
awful  places.  We  have  but  one  policy  toward  any  and  all  who 
defiantly  carry  on  such  resorts  of  wickedness-gospel  warfare- 
uncompromising  to  the  end.  We  do  not  think  that  either  the 
saloon  or  the  brothel  ought  to  have  any  kind  of  a  license,  either 
from  the  state,  or  from  the  Prison  Congress,  or  even  from  the 
comforting  individual  utterances  of  eminent  men. 

We  have  asked  your  attention  to  a  number  of  questions  con- 
cerning the  chaplain  which  seem  to  us  interesting  and  important 
in  connection  with  the  welfare  of  cfur  prisons.  There  are  of 
course  a  great  many  other  questions,  kindred  to  these,  which 
we  leave  untouched.  I  had  not  thought  however,  to  close  with- 
out a  word  upon  some  of  the  inducements  to  enter  upon  a  chap- 
lain's work.  But  there  is  not  time  ;  nor  need  these  be  taken  up 
in  any  special  way  to-day.  The  reward  of  all  faithful  prison 
workers  will  certainly  transcend  our  present  power  to  appreciate 
it  or  even  to  imagine  it.  In  that  reward  the  chaplain  will  share 
some  humble  part  with  you.  Has  there  been  anything  of  more 
thrilling  interest  in  the  recent  meetings  of  the  Congress  than  the 
discription  given  us  a  year  ago  at  Cincinnati  of  the  last  hours  of 
the  distinguished  prison  warden,  who  even  on  his  dying  bed 
was  struggling  to  testify  once  more  for  better  prison  methods, 
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and  who  still  speaks  to  us  through  his  reverent  pupil  and  dutiful 
friend  !  When  we  shall  look  upon  the  glorified  face  of  a  fellow- 
being  whom  we  have  helped  to  rescue,  that  shall  be  reward 
enough  for  any  man.  When,  at  the  last,  the  blessing  of  him 
that  was  fargone  and  ready  to  perish  is  laid  upon  us,  we  may 
well  be  speechless  with  joy.  And  when  the  Lord  shall  say, 
What  was  done  for  the  least  of  these  was  done  for  me  ;  come 
ye  blessed  of  my  Father ;  their  joy  and  ours  will  be  complete. 

Col.  Gardiner  Tufts,  superintendent  of  the  Massachusetts 
reformatory,  had  been  invited  by  the  chaplains  to  speak  on  the 
warden's  view  of  the  chaplain's  office. 

Col.  TUFTS  :  I  did  not  anticipate  being  called  upon  in  this 
way.  I  was  asked  if  I  would  say  something  at  the  chaplain's 
meeting.  I  replied  that  I  had  not  time  to  prepare  anything, 
but  I  would  drop  in  and  if  anything  came  to  mind  I  would  say 
it.  I  am  rather  embarrassed  from  the  fact  that  my  associate 
has  presented  the  matter.  I  may  not  be  as  free  to  say  some- 
thing as  I  would  otherwise  be.  The  only  thought  I  have  in  my 
mind  is  that  the  chaplain  ought  to  be  a  good  deal  better  man 
than  the  warden.  We  have  this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels  and 
we  have  got  to  render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's. 
The  Massachusetts  reformatory  is  essentially  an  earthly  institu- 
tion, and  vve  have  to  run  on  that  line,  and  the  warden  does  not 
pretend  to  be  anything  but  an  earnest  man.  He  needs  a  good 
chaplain  and  thinks  he  has  one.  I  believe  most  emphatically  in 
the  gospel,  and  that  every  man  needs  it,  and  that  a  great  many 
need  it  in  a  special  way  and  in  large  measure.  I  feel  incom- 
petent to  go  to  men  in  a  spiritual  way  as  I  think  men  need.  I 
can  do  some  things  reasonably  well  but  I  pause  when  I  think 
of  addressing  a  man  in  reference  to  his  eternal  welfare.  I  know 
of  nothing  that  is  so  comprehensive  and  thorough  as  the  gospel, 
but  I  am  not  an  ambassador  as  a  minister  is.  Neither  am  I  a 
preacher. 

I  feel  that  a  chaplain  should  have  well  in  mind  the  civil  rela 
tion  which  he  holds.  We  may  consider  him  a  staff  officer  or 
officer  of  the  line,  but  while  he  should  not  fail  to  be  obedient 
to  the  heavenly  vision  and  act  upon  his  credentials,  he  must  in 
many  things  be  obedient  to  the  will  of  the  warden  and  to  the 
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policy  of  the  institution.  Taking  us  in  our  civil  capacity  we 
are  obedient  in  civil  things.  We  have  to  render  as  w.irdens, 
the  things  unto  Csesar  that  are  Caesar's.  I  an  appointee  of  the 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  he  represents  the  people  of 
Massachusetts.  They  have  various  views  in  reference  to  the 
management  of  their  institutions,  and  much  that  is  expected  to 
be  done  by  the  chaplain  is  entirely  apart  from  the  civil  side. 
The  warden's  duties  are  wholly  administrative  and  must  have  a 
very  large  reference  to  things  that  are  outside  of  the  spiritual 
realm. 

It  is  very  essential  that  while  the  chaplain  keeps  his  armor 
bright,  he  should  be  able  and  willing  to  fall  into  line  and  take 
commands  from  his  earthly  captain.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no 
man  will  be  called  upon  in  the  discharge  of  duties  which  belong 
outside,  or  apart  from  the  things  which  are  spiritual,  to  do 
things  which  are  wrong,  and  yet  the  chaplain  should  consider 
himself  a  friend  of  the  institution,  necessary  to  the  institu- 
tion, but  yielding  to  the  management  ot  the  institution,  to  the 
plan  of  the  head  of  the  institution.  For  the  law  makes  a  head 
and  other  officials  are  expected  to  yield.  I  can  heartily  agree 
that  he  should  walk  in  and  out  of  the  institution  by  the  author- 
ity of  his  Master  in  heaven,  irrespective  of  the  earthliness  with 
which  we  are  surrounded,  but  I  can  conceive  of  a  good  many 
things  that  a  chaplain  can  do. 

I  believe  in  preaching.  I  think  there  is  no  other  way  by 
which  a  body  of  men  can  be  reached  as  by  the  spoken  word. 
Of  all  things  most  necessary  for  a  chaplain,  it  seems  to  me  he 
should  be  able  to  put  the  grand,  simple,  spirit  of  the  gospel  to 
men  in  the  most  convincing  and  captivating  manner.  The 
chaplain  can  go  to  men  as  no  other  man  can  go  to  them.  Say 
what  we  will,  do  as  we  may,  we  all  of  us  know  that  men  get 
into  frames  of  mind  when  nothing  else  but  spiritual  enlighten- 
ment will  do  or  will  bring  them  in  relation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  chaplain  should  be  obedient  and  loyal 
to  the  scheme  of  the  institution  and  should  be  willing  to  be  sent 
to  special  individuals  to  talk  with  them  on  the  line  in  which  the 
warden  desires,  and  to  labor  in  their  behalf  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  warden.  I  conceive  that  the  chaplain  is  just  the 
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man  that  we  want  to  go  to  these  special  cases,  and  carry  to  them 
encouragement,  instruction  and  even  discipline.  The  chaplain 
ought  not  to  be  unmindful  of  the  discipline  of  the  institution  in 
any  manner.  If  he  knows  anything  at  variance  with  the  disci- 
pline of  the  prison  in  the  conduct  of  any  man,  or  anything  con- 
trary to  good  order,  it  should  be  his  duty  to  report  that  fact  as 
any  other  officer  would.  I  know  that  the  chaplains  in  many 
respects  desire  to  be  in  that  position  with  reference  to  the  men 
that  they  never  should  in  any  way  get  their  ill  will,  or  have  them 
consider  the  chaplain  responsible  for  anything  that  befalls  them 
for  breach  of  rules,  but  I  think  he  should  help  maintain  disci- 
pline even  at  the  risk  of  some  displeasure  from  the  prisoners. 
The  warden  of  an  institution  would  be  very  glad  if  he  could  be 
let  off  from  the  disagreeable  things  which  he  has  to  do,  or  lay 
them  on  to  somebody  else.  He  would  be  glad  if  he  could  make 
his  men  always  believe  that  he  is  the  one  man  who  presents  to 
them  pleasant  things.  But  the  great  disciplinary  work  must  go 
on  and  the  warden  cannot  shirk  the  responsibility  that  is  upon 
him. 

It  is  very  much  easier  for  him  when  every  officer  is  thoroughly 
loyal  to  the  administration.  I  do  not  ask  anybody  to  be  loyal 
to  me  personally.  I  do  not  believe  that  sort  of  thing  can  be 
done,  but  there  is  such  a  thing  as  loyalty  to  an  administration, 
loyalty  to  a  scheme  which  requires  every  man  who  has  an  officer's 
position  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  administration 
in  all  its  parts,  until  his  conscience  rebels.  Then  let  him  make 
his  protest.  If  he  find  that  the  administration  or  the  warden  is 
such  a  person  that  he  cannot  work  with  him,  either  let  him  step 
out,  or  else  make  his  case  against  the  warden  and  have  the  war- 
den step  out.  If  there  is  anything  imperative  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  institution,  it  is  that  the  head  of  it  shall  carry  on  his 
scheme  so  long  as  he  is  at  the  head,  and  that  everybody  associ- 
ated with  him  shall  fall  into  line.  Let  any  officer  contribute 
advice  as  well  as  assistance.  I  believe  in  the  office  of  a  chaplain, 
but  I  think  it  will  not  do  to  go  solely  on  the  divine  authority 
line.  We  are  of  the  earth,  earthty.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
earthiness  in  all  these  things.  As  I  said  before,  we  must  recol- 
lect that  in  the  economy  of  this  world,  we  have  to  render  unto 
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the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  as  well  as  unto  God  the  things 
that  iirc  God's. 

President  Hayes  was  asked  to  speak  on  the  subject. 

President  HAYES.  I  am  glad  to  he  present  at  the  chaplain's 
meeting  for  I  am  decidedly  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
the  chaplain's  work.  The  large  majority  of  men  with  whom  we 
have  to  deal  in  prisons  are  men  who  by  their  education,  their 
training-,  their  opinion,  perhaps  you  may  call  it  their  supersti- 
tions, are  of  such  a  character  that  it  is  simply  impossible  to  do 
the  best  work  that  can  be  done  in  prisons  without  the  influence 
and  appeals  of  religion.  I  suspect  it  must  be  found  by  all 
that  have  this  work  at  heart  that  there  is  a  large  majority  of  the 
convicts  in  all  prisons  and  in  all  reformatories  who  can  be  more 
effectually  reached  by  the  appeals  of  religion  than  in  any  other 
way.  Therefore  I  trust  that  the  general  influence  of  this  associ- 
ation will  be  to  strengthen  that  side  of  the  influences  that  are 
used  for  the  reformation  of  men. 

Chaplain  J.  II  ALBERT.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  mis- 
apprehension of  ministerial  work.  The  chaplain  is  looked  upon 
as  a  soul-doctor,  who  shall  see  that  the  soul  is  fitted  to  slip 
through  and  get  on  to  the  other  side  without  difficulty.  That 
is  a  mistaken  idea  of  religion.  Religion  is  looked  upon  as  a 
sort  of  life  insurance  policy.  It  is  looked  upon  as  a  means  of 
getting  a  passport  to  the  world  beyond.  What  is  the  real  aim 
of  prison  reform,  prison  work.  It  is  to  reform  men.  Christ- 
ianity, religion  and  manliness  are  exactly  the  same  thing.  You 
want  to  make  a  man  out  of  your  criminal.  That  is  where  the 
work  of  the  chaplain  comes  in.  There  is  someone  lying  in  the 
ditch  drunk  with  his  wife  and  children  starving  at  home.  Why 
is  he  there  ?  He  loves  his  family  but  whiskey  has  got  the  better 
of  him,  we  say.  The  fact  is  that  he  loves  A\  hiskey  and  bad  com- 
pany better  than  he  loves  anything  else.  How  are  }7ou  going 
to  get  him  out  of  the  ditch  (  By  getting  him  to  love  his  wife 
and  children  better  than  he  loves  bad  men  and  women.  When 
he  does  that  he  is  going  to  get  out  and  stay  out.  A  man  goes 
to  the  saloon  because  he  likes  the  associates  that  he  finds  there. 
Here  is  your  criminal.  What  is  the  matter  with  him?  Jde 
loves  a  bad  life.  You  must  get  him  to  love  a  good  life  more 
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than  he  does  a  bad  one.  There  comes  in  the  work  of  the  chap- 
lain. What  is  his  work  ?  It  is  to  try  to  get  that  man  to  love  a 
good  life.  How  are  you  going  to  do  it?  Hold  up  an  ideal  to 
him.  Everybody  has  an  ideal.  The  highest  ideal  that  can  be 
held  up  to  men  is  Jesus  Christ.  I  do  not  have  any  faith  in 
patent  grace  any  more  than  in  patent  medicine.  Hold  Jesus 
up  and  make  men  love  that  ideal  and  when  the  man  learns  to 
love  that  ideal  he  will  follow  it  and  thus  he  is  started  on  a  good 
life. 

Mr.  13  rock  way  was  called  on  next. 

Mr.  Z.  R.  BROCKWAY: — I  have  great  sympathy  with  what  the 
brother  has  just  said,  only  he  goes  where  almost  all  chaplains  go. 
They  go  to  the  end  of  the  apparent  necessity  then  jump  to  some 
ideal  accomplishment  of  reformation.  Now  Christianity  to  my 
view  is  not  a  set  of  forms.  It  is  not  to  be  expressed  in  words. 
It  is  the  spirit  and  life.  If  you  can  get  the  prisoner  first  to  live 
the  life  he  will  by  and  by  come  to  have  the  spirit  of  the  Chris- 
tian. It  is  that  which  is  natural  first,  afterwards  that  which  is 
spiritual.  It  seems  to  me  one  fault  with  the  lone  star  of  Massa- 
chusetts, our  friend  Tufts,  is  that  he  divorces  the  spiritual  and 
the  real.  He  divorces  the  real  religious  thing  and  looks  way  off 
for  something  which  he  calls  spiritual.  When  he  renders  to 
Csesar  the  things  are  Csesar's  he  is  most  truly  at  that  moment 
rendering  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's.  In  the  reputation 
of  his  men  in  his  own  institution  he  is  estimated  above  the  church 
and  he  might  descend  ;  he  might  come  down  and  enroll  himself 
in  it. 

I  would  put  into  the  service  of  our  institution  the  ideal  chap- 
lain as  presented  to  us  last  year  by  chaplain  Hickox  and  I  would 
I  am  sure  be  glad  to  employ  such  a  chaplain  as  the  paper  this 
morning  presented.  But  where  is  he?  Is  Mr.  Batt  the  man  ? 
He  is  engaged.  Perhaps  there  are  such  chaplains,  I  do  not  mean 
to  imply  that  there  are  not.  But  where  will  I  find  one  for  any  sal- 
ary that  the  state  will  pay  where  is  the  theological  student  who 
will  devote  his  education  and  his  life  to  this  work  at  six  hundred 
a  year.  If  he  is  possessed  of  the  qualifications  that  wiL  enable 
him  to  endure  this  course  of  severe  training  which  has  been  out- 
lined he  will  naturally  have  an  ambition  to  do  something  else, 
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and  that  is  not  a  wrong  ambition.  There  is  plenty  of  room  in 
society  for  workers,  for  missionaries.  There  is  economy  in 
religious  endeavor  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  most  use- 
ful place  in  the  community  is  to  go  into  a  convict  prison.  There 
is  a  vast  field  in  philanthropic  work.  It  seems  to  me  strange 
that  the  churches  with  all  their  wealth  and  talent  and  member- 
ship cannot  stop  the  inflow  of  youth  from  the  state  of  New  York 
into  our  institutions,  an  inflow  that  almost  comes  in  carloads.  We 
may  say  to  the  churches,  what  you  are  doing  down  there  ?  They 
say  they  send  men  to  Elmira  to  be  reformed,  but  I  think  there  is 
something  to  do  in  New  York.  The  suggestion  has  been  made 
that  our  young  men  who  would  be  chaplains  should  take  a  course 
of  one  year  in  the  slums.  In  my  judgment  it  is  very  nearly  an 
even  question  whether  a  man  who  undertakes  to  do  that  will 
ever  come  out  of  the  slums.  These  men  are  human  like  the  rest 
of  us.  Before  I  send  a  man  there  I  should  like  to  know  who 
his  father  and  his  mother  and  his  grandmother  were  and  what 
heredity  he  has,  what  tastes,  what  vicious  strains  there  are  in 
him  before  I  should  undertake  that  education. 

Let  me  tell  you  something  about  the  general  question  that  has 
come  up  in  our  institution  for  the  first  time.  I  have  been  over 
forty  years  in  prison  work  and  I  have  never  had  this  question 
come  up  before.  For  some  reason  unknown  to  me  the  Catholic 
party  asked  to  have  an  exclusively  Catholic  service  and  to  have 
Catholics  excluded  from  the  general  services,  which  is  in  no  sense 
a  Protestant  service,  but  broad  general  exercise  to  occupy  the 
time  of  the  men,  where  there  are  treated  only  the  great  religious 
truths  with  which  Hebrews,  Catholics  and  Protestants  are  in 
sympathy.  The  priest  withdrew  because  that  could  not  be. 
Possibly  at  some  future  time  it  may  be.  We  are  going  on  in  this 
direction  now.  In  the  morning  we  assemble  all  the  illiterate 
men,  about  five  hundred  out  of  the  thirteen  hundred-  There 
we  have  a  teacher,  a  very  competent  man,  who  has  been  at  the 
head  of  the  academy,  who  will  give  them  talks  in  science.  Take 
zoology  for  instance.  Let  the  thought  in  his  mind  be  Uod's 
care  for  his  creatures,  but  never  express  it  with  his  lips.  If  he 
does  it  will  frighten  the  men  all  away.  But  let  him  take  the 
South  America  monkey  or  some  animal,  or  bird,  and  let  him  go 
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on  and  explain  the  organism, the  development  of  life,  tin-  provis- 
ions that  have  been  made  for  the  preservation  of  it,  and  the  men 
are  deeply  interested  and  they  come  by  and  by  to  have  a  thought 
ot'the  Creator.  I  remember  more  than  twenty  years  ago  a  lecture 
given  on  conehology  to  a  lot  of  illiterate  men.  The  table  was 
strewed  with  shells  and  as  the  man  spoke  he  seemed  to  be  uneon- 
concious  of  his  audience.  He  seemed  only  to  be  studying  the 
specimens  before  him..  The  oidy  illusion  he  made  to  the  provi- 
dence of  God  was  at  the  close  of  his  lecture  when  he  was  appar- 
ently surprised  at  the  lateness  of  the  hour  and  in  closing  said, 
"friends  the  more  I  study  these  things  the  more  I  think  there 
is  sonic  wonderful  intelligence  that  directs  their  lives."  The 
impression  was  profound. 

To  continue  with  our  own  plans,  in  the  afternoon  we  have  our 
ethical  class  or  study  of  practical  ethics.  That  tills  up  the  day. 
In  the  evening  I  aim  for  a  religious  effect,  for  I  believe  in  it  heart- 
ily. We  assemble  ourselves,  the  whole  thirteen  hundred,  in  our 
new  chapel  which  will  seat  seventeen  hundred.  I  have  what 
you  call  a  praise  service  but  it  is  a  little  different,  because  we 
have  introduced  a  cornet  solo  and  a  secular  piece.  But  the  prin- 
cipal direction  in  which  I  would,  if  I  could,  make  a  religious 
impression  is  to  take  a  hymn  and  first  give  a  little  history  of  the 
author  of  the  Irymn  and  then  of  the  hymn  itself,  of  the  travail 
of  soul  out  of  which  the  hymn  was  born.  The  history  of  some 
of  those  hymns  is  very  interesting  and  thrilling.  Then  under 
the  sol  fa  system,  I  would  attempt  to  express  the  sentiment  of 
the  hymn  as  the  author  felt  it,  sing  a  line,  sing  a  whole  verse. 
then  have  an  organ  recital.  I  would  intersperse  these  exercises 
with  instrumental  and  vocal  music.  You  see  there  is  not  much 
room  for  preaching  though  I  suppose  I  shall  be  obliged  to  have 
some  preaching.  I  think  it  is  desirable  to  have  some.  In  the 
development  of  a  man's  religious  sensibilites  you  must  move  his 
emotions  and  while  you  move  them  by  music,  we  move  the  thought 
better  by  speech.  Music  is  a  part  of  a  system  useful  to  all  but 
I  should  like  to  put  it  in  every  day  and  to  put  in  nothing  else  that 
would  destroy  its  effect. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  men  have  an  appreciative  estimate 
of  the  value  of  talk.    I  do  not  believe  you  clergymen  know  that 
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when  you  seem  to  have  the  rapt  attention  of  your  audience 
and  come  away  feeling  that  you  have  got  at  them,  that  often 
you  would  find  if  you  could  talk  with  them  that  they  did  not 
know  anything  about  what  you  had  said  though  they  have  been 
gazing  at  you  with  a  pious  look. 

Chaplain  HOWE: — We  have  found  that  out. 

Mr.  BROCKWAY: — Well  you  are  bright! 

Col.  TUFTS: — I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  have  a  profound 
respect  for  the  clergy,  but  I  believe  there  are  things  earthly  as 
well  as  things  celestial.  When  wo  are  running  an  institution 
we  have  got  to  do  those  things  wnich  are  for  men's  bodies, 
minds  and  souls.  I  put  the  soul  first,  the  spiritual  welfare  first. 

The  report  of  the  nominating  committee  was  presented  by  Mr. 
BrocK\vay.  The  vote  was  put  by  Rev.  T.  W.  Patton  and  the 
following  persons  were  declared  elected.  Vide  appendix. 

THE    NATIONAL    CHAPLAINS5    ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Chaplains'  Association  in  con- 
nection with  the  meeting  of  the  Prison  Congress  at  Pittsburg 
in  1891,  the  chaplains  gratefully  accepted  the  offer  of  the 
National  Prison  Association  to  include  the  minutes  of  their 
meeting  in  the  published  volume,  as  the  minutes  of  the  War- 
dens' Association  are  already  reported.  The  style  this  year  is 
adapted  to  the  purpose  of  presenting  in  a  condensed  form  the 
history  of  the  Association  up  to  this  date,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  preserved  permanently  in  connection  with  the  minutes  of 
the  Congress. 

The  national  organization  of  the  chaplains  appears  to  have 
held  its  first  annual  meeting  at  Indianapolis,  June  15  and  16, 
1886,  in  the  Meridian  St.  M.  E.  Church. 

Chaplain  Hickox,  of  Michigan,  has  been  the  president  from 
the  beginning.  Chaplain  J.  J.  Walters,  of  Joliet,  111.,  and 
Chaplain  J.  L.  Phillips,  of  Rhode  Island,  were  early  secreta- 
ries. The  printed  programme  of  the  first  meeting  has  ten  dif- 
ferent numbers  and  indicates  that  the  prayer  meeting  in  prison, 
the  Sunday-school  in  prison,  visiting  from  cell  to  cell,  and  the 
care  of  ex-prisoners,  were  among  the  prominent  topics  discussed. 
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The  second  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Toronto,  in  1887. 
No  minutes  of  either  of  these  two  meetings  are  at  hand. 

The  third  meeting  was  held  in  Boston  in  connection  with  the 
meeting  of  the  Congress  there.  A  room  in  the  State  House 
was  set  apart  for  the  chaplains.  The  association  met  every  day 
and  much  was  done  both  in  pocial  and  devotional  ways  towards 
promoting  the  friendship  of  the  members.  The  discussions  were 
excellent.  Two  of  the  most  effective  adresses  made  were  those 
by  Chaplain  J.  J.  Faude,  of  Indiana,  upon  "The  Obstacles  to 
the  Reformation  of  Criminals,"  and  Chaplain  Barnes,  of  Mass- 
achusetts, comparing  the  prison  to  Archimedes,  "place  to  stand.' 
The  final  resolutions  of  the  meeting  affirm  that  experience  has 
DOW  proved  that  prayer  meetings  may  be  held  regularly  and 
successfully  in  prison  without  interfering  with  the  proper  dis- 
cipline of  the  place.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  Rev.  G.  H. 
Hickox,  of  Jackson,  Michigan,  was  chosen  president,  and  Rev. 
William  J.  Batt,  secretary  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  association  was  held  in 
Nashville,  and  was  a  distinct  advance  in  the  history  of  the 
body. 

The  minutes  of  this  meeting  were  published  by  the  chaplains 
in  tract  form  for  the  convenience  of  earlier  and  wider  distribu- 
tion. President  Hayes  spent  an  afternoon  in  the  meetings. 
The  range  of  discussions  was  wide.  A  delegation  was  very 
courteously  received  by  Mrs.  President  Polk,  of  Nashville,  and 
varrious  other  pleasing  incidents  were  recorded. 

This  meeting  reaffirmed  the  resolution  of  the  previous  year  in 
regard  to  prayer  meetings  in  the  prison.  A  discussion  of 
"Lessons  of  Experience  in  Prison  Service,"  brought  out  the  fol- 
lowing pojnts. 

1.  It  is  more  important  to  reform  prisoners  than  to  punish 
them. 

2.  Men  with  a  wrong  purpose  cannot  be  reformed  by  force 
alone. 

3.  The  task  of  reforming  men  is  one  of  the  very  greatest 
difficulty  and  delicacy. 

4.  The  facilities  of  our  prisons  are  insufficient.     They   need 
more  officers  who  recognize  the  reformatory  aim  of  true  prison 
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work ;  and  also  more  educating  and  uplifting  agencies  that 
require  the  expenditure  of  money. 

5.  The  prisoner  sinner  is  substantially  like  other  sinners. 

6.  Reasonable  success  may  be  confidently  expected. 

7.  The  social  system  of  dealing  with  prisoners  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

8.  Unwillingness  to  work  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  crime. 
Another  chief  topic  discussed  was,    "The  Chaplain  of  the 

Future."  He  will  be  a  man  early  called  of  God  to  this  work. 
He  will  give  his  whole  time  to  it.  He  will  of tener  than  now  be 
a  young  man.  He  will  especially  excel  as  a  preacher.  The 
independence  of  his  pulpit  will  be  fully  guarded.  His  time  for 
study  will  not  be  lessened  by  needless  care  of  details  of  prison 
work. 

"  The  General  Chaplain  "  was  another  topic  considered — a 
chaplain  having  for  his  charge  all  places  of  detention  in  the 
state  for  which  no  resident  chaplain  giving  his  whole  time  to 
the  work  is  definitely  responsible. 

Reports  on  Chautauqua  work  in  prison  were  considered. 

Col.  Gardiner  Tufts,  of  Massachusetts,  by  invitation,  ad- 
dressed the  association  upon  "The  Chaplain." 

1.  The  chaplain  should  excel  as  a  counsellor. 

2.  He  should  have  tact  in  gaining  the  confidence  of  prisoners. 

3.  He  should  be  a  shrewd  man. 

4.  Above  all  he  should  excel  as  a  preacher  of  the  real  gospel. 
The  meeting  voted  in  favor  of  more  efficient  religious  care  of 

the  army  and  the  navy. 

The  officers  of  the  previous  year  were  re-elected. 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  association  was  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  Congress  at  Cincinnati.  The  preparation  for 
it  was  more  elaborate  than  in  any  previous  year.  For  the  first 
and  only  time  thus  far  the  chaplains  had  a  separate  headquarters, 
their  meetings  being  held  in  the  Vine  street  Congregational 
church,  while  the  central  meetings  were  held  in  the  Scottish 
Rite  Cathedral.  The  minutes  of  this  year  were  separately  pub- 
lished as  in  the  previous  year. 

This  session  was  especially  indebted  to  the  local  clergy  for 
their  presence  and  participation  in  the  meetings  and  for  many 
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courtesies.  Several  of  the  chaplains  preached  in  the  city  both 
on  the  Sabbath  and  during  the  week.  They  were  also  enter- 
tained in  a  most  hospitaVe  manner  by  the  Rev.  W.  II.  Warren 
at  his  home.  The  proceedings  included  the  discussion  of  a 
communication  to  the  chaplain's  association  upon  the  punish- 
ment ofcrime  from  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  of  Brooklyn,  of  another 
upon  the  genuineness  of  religious  impressions  in  prison,  by  an 
ex-prisoner,  and  of  another  upon  the  hindrances  of  crime,  from 
Rev.  A.  F.  Newton,  a  Massachusetts  pastor,  besides  papers  pre- 
sented by  members  of  the  body. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  upon  the  death  of  Chaplain  Dad- 
mun,  of  Massachusetts,  after  a  quarter  century  service  at  Deer 
Island.  'Ihe  need  of  a  larger  chaplain  service  in  the  army  and 
navy  came  up  again  this  year  as  the  year  before.  Among  the 
concluding  resolutions  the  two  following  were  prominent. 

"Resolved,  That  we  recogni/.e  in  the  saloon  the  great  and  awful  feeder  of  pris- 
ons and  pledge  our  best  and  continuous  endeavors  unto  its  r<  nnplete  suppn^sii  >n. 

Ites/ilved,  That  we  express  anew  our  unwavering  conviction  that  the  divine 
truths  and  graces  of  the  Christian  religion  are  the  first  and  most  ctlicacioiis 
means  for  the  prevention  of  the  evils  which  call  for  prisons,  and  of  all  evils 
that  are  s uttered  in  prisons  and  of  all  that  comes  to  men  after  they  leave  the 
prison."  , 

This  year  for  the  first  time  the  Chaplain's  Association  was 
given  the  conduct  of  one  of  the  public  sessions  of  the  Congress, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  general  minutes. 

The  officers  of  the  previous  year  were  again  re-elected. 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  association  was  held  this 
year  atPittsburg.  The  secretary  was  made  president  pro  tern. 
in  the  absence  of  President  Hickox,  and  Chaplain  D.  P.  Breed, 
of  Indiana,  was  chosen  secretary  pro  tcm.  The  art  gallery  of 
Carnegie  Hall  was  set  apart  for  the  chaplain's  meetings  and 
every  courtesy  was  extended  to  them.  Their  meetings  were 
held  daily. 

The  following  chaplains  were  active  in  the  meetings  this  year, 
besides  those  just  referred  to. 

Rev.  Messrs.  T.  M.  Griffith,  of  Chester,  III.;  C.  C.  Pierce, 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas;  P.  W.  Howe,  Lincoln,  Nebraska  ; 
F.  M.  Voigt,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.;  J.  Welch,  Philadelphia;  J.  F. 
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Regis  Canevin,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  J.  L.  Milligan,  Allegheny,  Pa.; 
J.  H.  Nutting,  R.  I.;  L.  F.  Zinkham,  Baltimore  ;  J.  H.  Albert, 
Stillwater,  Minnesota. 

The  Chaplains  Association  conducted  the  public  session  of 
the  Congress  on  Wednesday  morning,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
general  minutes. 

The  chaplains  were  enabled  to  inaugurate  a  meeting  this  year 
which  many  have  wished  might  be  continued  as  a  custom,  namely 
a  brief  devotional  service  immediately  before  the  morning  ses- 
sions of  the  Congress,  which  should  be  held  in  some  room  adja- 
cent to  the  central  place  of  meeting,  if  not  in  it,  and  which  should 
be  open  to  all.  Chaplain  Zinkham  conducted  such  a  meeting 
this  year  which  seemed  to  be  very  interesting-  and  profitable  to 
many. 

The  chaplains  ask  for  no  extended  report  this  year  of  the  ad- 
dresses made  by  their  own  number  in  their  meetings,  but  would 
like  to  record  the. fact  that  a  valuable  communication  to  them 
from  Rev.  K.  W.  Wallace,  a  Massachusetts  pastor,  upon  the  cor- 
rigibility  of  prisoners  was  received  by  them,  and  also  one  by  the 
Rev.  M.  L.  Gordon,  M.  D.,  missionary  of  the  American  board, 
upon  the  indirect  influence  of  efforts  for  prison  reform.  A  part 
of  it  is  as  follows: 

"  Our  Lord  declared  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Himself 
shall  have  an  eternal  life,  but  His  church  has  never  believed  it. 
It  has  held  His  salvation  as  the  privilege  of  a  few  ;  of  Jews,  of 
Caucasians,  or  theologians;  of  moral  and  respectable  people  ;  it 
dees  not  yet  believe  that  it  is  for  all.  Henry  Marty n  and  William 
Carey  and  their  successors  taught  the  church  the  forgotten  les- 
son, that  the  gospel  is  for  all  nations  ;  Robert  Raikes  reminded 
it  that  Christ  took  little  children  in  his  arms  and  blessed  them  ; 
you  and  your  fellow-workers  are  reminding  it  that  it  has  an  im- 
perative duty-  to  Christ's  brethren  who  are  "in  prison." 

"  The  indirect  influence  of  efforts  made  for  prison  reform  is 
incalculable.  Its  "  line  has  gone  out  through  all  the  earth." 
Even  in  Japan,  with  only  one  Christian  in  every  thousand  of 
the  population,  with  the  government  greatly  hampered  in  its 
efforts  by  its  relation  to  the  Shinto  and  Buddhist  religions, 
Christian  efforts  for  prison  reform  are  not  without  influence. 
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Prison  buildings  arc  better  built  and  better  kept ;  more  atten- 
tion is  being  given  to  separating  the  unconvicted  prisoners  from 
the  convicted  ;  first  offenders  from  frequent  offenders  ;  male  pris- 
oners from  female  prisoners  ;  to  teaching  trades  to  them  ;  to  caring 
for  discharged  prisoners,  etc.,  etc.  Some  of  the  writings  of  Dr. 
Wines  have  been  translated  and  circulated  by  the  Japanese 
government,  and  anumberof  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies 
have  been  formed.  Christian  teachers  are  allowed  to  work,  in 
some  prisons,  but  they  are  still  excluded  in  many  others,  largely 
by  the  influence  of  the  Buddhist  priests  who  have  been  incited  to 
activity  by  jealousy  of  the.  Christians,  so  that  actual  progress  is 
comparatively  slight.  A  few  wardens  have  become  Christians 
and  astonished  their  fellow  officials  by  their  more  humane  treat- 
ment of  those  committed  to  their  charge.  The  superintendents 
of  at  least  two  large  prisons  are  strongly  convinced  of  the  excel- 
lent results  of  Christian  teaching  in  prison  ;  and  as  five  hundred 
of  the  three  thousand  inmates  of  one  of  these  prisons,  early  the 
present  year,  asked  for  a  Christian  teacher  rather  than  a  Buddhist, 
the  superintendent  secured  the  appointment,  by  the  government, 
of  one  of  our  brightest  and  best  young  pastors  as  official  "Moral 
Instructor  "  of  the  prison.  This  young  brother  has  heard  and 
read  a  great  deal  of  the  work  in  Concord,  Mass.,  and  carried 
with  him  the  photographs  of  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory, 
including  the  chapel,  which  I  took  to  Japan  five  years  ago. 
He  had  to  go  a  thousand  miles  from  his  home  to  this  prison." 

I  am  working  every  day  for  the  prisoner  in  the  prison.  I 
held  a  Sunday  school  in  the  prison  the  other  day.  Three  hundred 
prisoners  are  attending  in  every  meeting.  The  seekers  of  Chris- 
tianity are  increasing  day  by  day.  Sometimes  I  am  explaining 
the  Bible  to  forty  and  thirty  of  the  prisoners  ;  and  sometimes  I 
am  preaching  in  the  open  fields — the  prisoners  are  working  there 
every  day — sometimes  I  go  out  three  or  four  miles  on  the  horse 
and  am  speaking  on  Christian  morality  to  the  prisoners.  Some 
prisoners  are  studying  books  of  English  ;  they  are  studying  the 
Bible  all  the  time.  Please  pray  for  me  and  them.  I  hope  that 
you  and  your  brothers  would  contribute  religious  books  and 
tracts,  or  the  lives  of  eminent  men  for  the  prisoners  ;  they  are 
reading  the  English  books.  Your  disciple  in  Christ. 

K.  TOMEOKA. 
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"  I  have  since  received  from  the  Rev.  D.  W.  Learned,  Ph.  D., 
the  following  account  of  a  visit  to  him  :  "  I  have  made  a  visit  to 
Mr.  Tomeoka  at  the  great  prison.  He  seems  to  be  happy  in  his 
work  and  to  have  a  good  field  of  usefulness.  There  are  three 
thousand  prisoners  there,  all  of  whom  are  required  to  attend  his 
lectures  Sunday  afternoons,  and  several  hundred  come  to  his  Sun- 
day  school  in  the  mornings.  He  also  has  an  opportunity  to 
meet  them  individually  after  the  day  s  work  is  over  every  day. 
Last  Sunday  he  was  to  baptize  two  school  teachers  of  the  vil- 
lage and  one  official.  The  village  consists  only  of  the  prison 
officials  and  those  who  minister  to  them." 

' k  Mich  reports  of  the  far-reaching  influence  of  your  work  ought 
to  encourage  you  good  brothers.  You  little  thought  you  were 
to  become  foreign  missionaries  by  becoming  connected  with  the 
reformatory  work,  but  so  it  proved.  You,  too,  like  the  "  em- 
battled farmers  "  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  are  firing  shots  "  heard 
round  the  world."  God  help  us  all  so  to  heed  the  signal  that  in 
the  great  day  the  Lord  shall  say  to  us,  "  Come  ye  blessed  of  my 
Father;  inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my 
brethern  ye  did  it  unto  me." 

They  also  wish  to  insert  in  their  minutes  of  this  year  the  fol- 
lowing abbreviated  sketch  of  a  report  upon  Chautauqua  .»vork 
in  prisons  made  by  Miss  K.  L.  Kimball,  office  secretary  of  the 
entire  C.  L  S.  C.  movement,  who  came  on  from  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
to  give  it  by  special  request  of  the  chaplains. 

The  possibilities  of  Chautauqua  work  in  the  prisons  were  first 
tested  at  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory  in  1885  and  the  chap- 
lain of  that  institution  has  given  the  following  statement  of  the 
results  accomplished. 

"Our  Chautauqua  class  was  the  literary  and  social  move- 
ment that  first  took  public  shape  here.  We  should  rejoice  if  it 
might  be  introduced  into  other  prisons  and  especially  if  it  might 
be  followed  by  as  large  and  splendid  a  development  of  literary 
activity  and  social  influence  as  has  followed  here  since  Novem- 
ber 10, 1885,  when  the  first  meeting  of  prisoners  was  held  in  the 
interest  of  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  Our  C.  L.  S.  C.  class  has  varied  in 
size,  numbering  sometimes  thirty  or  forty  and  often  less. 
It  has  continued  with  some  obstacles  that  might  not  be  met  in 
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other  institutions,  tor  a  large  part  of  our  best  men  go  out  in  a 
year,  or  even  leas.  The  C.  L.  S.  C.  work  here  illustrates  the  en- 
tire practicability  *of  euch  studies  io  a  well  ordered  prison  and 
the  great  comfort,  profit,  and  inspiration  that  should  follow." 

"In  the  year  1886-7  a  class  was  formed  at  the  penitentiary  in 
Canon  City,  Colorado.  Thirty-four  men  were  enrolled  and  the 
reports  received  were  very  encouraging.  The  class  was  divided 
into  three  sections,  each  holding  a  meeting  once  a  week.  The 
men  wi-re  very  enthusiastic  over  their  studies  and  it  was  re- 
ported that  "the  spirit  and  progress  of  the  class  were  most  ad- 
mirable.'"' 1  he  circle  however  tailed  to  continue  its  good  work. 
Changes  in  the  prison  management  left  it  without  personal 
supervision  and  encouragement.  1  he  time  of  some  members 
had  expired  and  the  work  was  given  up.  A  similar  movement 
was  inaugurated  about  the  same  time  in  the  penitentiary  at 
Boies  City,  Idaho,  but  a  like  fate  attended  it.  Inquiries  from 
the  central  office  failed  to  bring  any  response  until  the  fall  of 
1890  when  a  circular  letter  mailed  to  members  of  the  class  of 
'90  who  had  sent  in  somewhat  incomplete  reports  for  the  four 
years  brought  a  reply  from  one  solitary  Chautauquan  in  the  pen- 
itentiary, the  only  one  left  of  a  class  of  thirty.  He  wrote  that 
his  inability  to  get  the  books  for  the  fourth  year  had  prevented 
him  from  completing  the  course,  but  that  he  had  ample  time  for 
reading  if  he  could  secure  the  books.  A  set  of  books  was  at 
once  sent  out  from  the  loan  library  at  the  Central  office  and  in 
due  time  they  were  returned  with  the  filled  out  memoranda  and 
completed  report  of  the  four  years'  work.  A  letter  from 
this  student  mentions  the  fact  that  he  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  and  he  adds:  "'This is  my  sixth  Thanks- 
giving here  and  to  Chautauqua  my  thanks  are  due  for  the  only 
harvest  that  I  have  reaped  during  all  that  weary  time.  Of  a 
class  of  thirty  who  started  on  the  course  here  four  years  ago,  I 
am  the  only  one  left  who  has  carried  it  through.  This  adher- 
ence is  probably  due  to  my  having  been  born  north  of  the  river 
Tweed,  but,  whatever  the  cause,  I  take  pleasure  in  saying  that 
my  perseverance  has  been  amply  rewarded.  The  certificate  I 
received  from  you  shall  be  treasured  by  me  as  a  memento  of  the 
only  bright  days  which  enlivened  a  long  and  gloomy  winter." 
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The  diploma  of  this  '90  graduate  was  duly  awarded,  and  a 
most  appreciative  letter  was  received  in  acknowledgment  of  its 
safe  arrival. 

Within  the  past  few  years  the  work  has  been  steadily  gaining 
ground.  For  two  }~ears  a  circle  of  fifty  men  in  the  Lincoln, 
Nebraska  penitentiary  have  been  studying  the  Chautauqua 
course  under  the  personal  supervision  of  certain  earnest  men  and 
women  from  the  Chautauqua  circles  of  that  city.  There  is  no 
school  at  the  penitentiary  and  Chautauqua  is  the  only  edu- 
cational influence  of  any  kind  which  comes  to  these  men.  The 
warden  has  given  strong  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  C.  L.  S. 
C.  and  the  class  for  the  study  of  American  topics  during  the 
coming  year  has  been  increased  to  sixty.  Several  of  the  Chau- 
tauquans  have  recently  left  the  institution,  and  it  is  touching  to 
see  their  continued  devotion  to  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  One  who  was 
at  work  on  a  railroad  and  living  for  a  time  in  a  freight  car 
wrote  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  up  his  reading,  surrounded 
as  he  was  by  continual  noise  and  confusion,  but  that  as  soon  as 
he  was  in  a  quiet  place  be  should  begin  again.  A  later  report 
from  him  brings  the  news  that  he  is  teaching  a  night  school. 
In  Sing  Sing  prison  interesting  letters  have  been  received 
from  two  young  men  one  of  whom  is  an  enrolled  Chautauqua 
student.  The  question  of  a  Chautauqua  circle  is  being  agitated 
in  the  Bismarck,  S.  D.,  penitentiary  and  the  chaplain  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Prison  at  Charlestown,  who  has  had  twelve 
men  at  work  on  the  course  during  the  past  year  writes :  ''The 
influence  of  the  reading  has  been  excellent  upon  the  men  per- 
sonally as  an  awakening  and  an  inspiration  which  has  done  much 
to  change  lines  of  thought  and  habits  of  reading  for  the  good 
of  many  besides  themselves.  To  my  observation  it  is  real  and 
successful  missionary  work  of  a  high  order." 

At  Still  water,  Minnesota,  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  has  been  firmly 
established  through  the  co-operation  of  both  warden  and  chap- 
lain who  give  the  men  hearty  encouragement,  at  the  same  time 
letting  the  responsibility  for  the  success  of  the  woik  rest  upon 
the  men  themselves.  The  following  extract  from  the  chaplain's 
report  speaks  for  itself. 

"  The  work  done  by  the  circle  with  the  course  of  study  will, 
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in  my  judgment,  compare  favorably  with  that  of  the  ordinary 
circle  outside  of  prison  walls,  and  considering  the  difficulties 
the  men  labor  under,  their  isolation  from  the  common  life,  the 
lack  of  sympathetic  touch  with  the  world,  their  inability  to 
communicate  with  and  assist  one  another  except  in  their  fort- 
nightly meetings,  their  work  will  compare  more  than  favorably 
with  that  of  the  best  circles  anywhere.  The  members  have 
been  busy  for  some  weeks  with  their  examination  papers.  I 
pass  their  cells  at  night,  they  are  bending  over  tables  with  books 
and  papers  spread  out  before  them,  and  they  meet  me  with  most 
eager  questions.  As  to  the  effect  of  this  work  upon  the  men  : 
1st.  It  promotes  cheerfulness.  Whoever  is  acquainted  with 
prison  life  knows  its  deadening  influence  over  men.  It  is  cold, 
gloomy,  purposeless.  The  C.  L.  S.  C.  occupies  the  mind  with 
other  thoughts.  It  gives  purpose,  something  to  do  and  work 
for.  2d.  It  is  cultivating  a  taste  for  better  reading.  Said  one 
of  the  men,  "  I  never  read  anything  but  trash.  When  I  first 
took  up  the  Ohautauqua  course  it  had  no  interest  for  me.  I  w.is 
on  the  point  of  giving  it  up,  but  the  thought  came  to  me  that  if 
I  ever  meant  to  improve  myself  now  was  the  time  and  so  I  held 
on.  After  a  hard  struggle  ]  have  become  interested  and  my 
taste  for  this  kind  of  reading  is  improving."  The  prison  libra- 
rian said  of  certain  standard  works  in  the  library,  u  Those 
books  would  never  have  been  read  but  for  the  Chautauqua 
circle."  Better  reading,  means  better  thinking.  Better  think- 
ing means  at  least  an  attempt  at  better  living." 

After  dwelling  at  some  length  upon  the  nature  of  the  circle 
work,  Miss  Kimball  continued  somewhat  as  follows: 

"I  know  that  many  of  our  prisons  are  supplied  with  good 
schools,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  work  of  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  can 
be  of  great  value  in  supplementing  the  work  of  the  schools. 
The  C.  L.  S.  C.  provides  a  definite  four  years'  course  of  read- 
ing. It  introduces  the  student  to  a  wide  field  of  good  litera- 
ture, opening  up  courses  of  study  which  he  may  continue  for 
years  and  attaches  him  to  an  organization  entirely  apart  from 
the  prison  and  to  which  he  may  turn  as  to  a  friend  whether  in 
prison  or  out  of  it. 

The  C.  L.  S.  C.  is  a  great  fraternity  and  I  am  sure  it  is  diffi- 
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cult  for  us  to  realize  what  this  may  mean  to  many  a  mortified, 
heart-broken  man  committed  for  a  first  offence  and  longing  for 
some  share  in  the  work  of  the  outside  world.  It  is  one  more 
link  to  higher  and  better  things  to  be  a  member  of  a  great  fra- 
ternity which  trusts  its  honor  to  the  keeping  of  its  members, 
which  embraces  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  those  who  have 
had  college  advantages  and  those  who  are  trying  to  make  up  for 
the  omissions  of  youth.  The  spirit  of  the  Chautauqua  circle, 
'look  Up  and  Lift  Up,'  which  has  done  so  much  to  lift  men  and 
women  out  of  their  own  peculiar  trials  and  disappointments  arid 
throw  them  into  work  for  others,  this  too  reacts  upon  the  pris- 
oner and  sends  him  out  better  fitted  to  serve  his  fellow  men." 

Miss  Kimball  made  a  very  happy  impression  upon  the  meet- 
ing and  the  thanks  of  the  Chaplains'  Association  were  most 
heartly  accorded  to  her. 

The  chaplains  adopted  the  following  resolutions  on  Wednes- 
day evening : 

WHEREAS,  The  sixth  annual  session  of  the  National  Chaplains'  Association 
is  now  drawing  to  a  close,  and 

WHEREAS,  Our  experience  at  this  meeting  in  Pittsburg  furnishes  us  with 
additional  proof  of  the  capacity  of  our  association  for  useful  service  ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  1st.  That  we,  noAV  present,  are  devoutly  grateful  for  the  privilege 
of  enjoying  this  meeting  together. 

Resolved,  2d.  That  we  hereby  return  our  thanks  to  the  National  Prison 
Association  for  again  giving  to  us  the  direction  of  one  of  the  very  important 
sessions  of  that  body. 

Resolved  3d,  That  we  send  earnest  greeting  to  all  chaplains  over  the  coun- 
try, and  from  our  advantageous  point  of  view  in  this  meeting  bid  them  all 
take  renewed  hope  in  their  work.  The  Lord  is  with  us  in  the  prison  just  as 
really  as  anywhere  else.  Our  success  is  certainly  His  care,  and  our  work  can- 
not be  in  vain. 

A  delegation  of  the  chaplains  spoke  in  the  First  Congrega- 
tional church,  Allegheny,  Rev.  S.  W.  McCorkle,  pastor,  on 
Sunday  evening,  and  another  delegation  addressed  the  Associa- 
tion of  Congregational  Churches  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  in 
the  same  church  on  the  following  Wednesday,  during  the 
session. 

For  the  ensuing  year  Chaplain  Hickox,  of  Michigan,  was 
chosen  president  and  William  J.  Batt,  of  Massachusetts,  sec- 
retary. 


W  K I ) X  KS I ) A  Y— E  V  I-:  X  ING  SESS ION . 

Tin-  Conference  was  called  to  order  by  the  president  at  8 
o'clock.  The  following  letter  from  Mr.  C  H.  Reeve  was  read 

o 

hy  Mr.  \Vinrs  : 

.    PLYMOUTH,  INDIANA,  October  9th,  1891. 

Ivev.  J.  L.  MILUCAN,  Secretary  of  National  Prison  Association, 
Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania. 

My  Dear  Sir: — As  the  time  draws  near  for  the  assembling  of 
the  Prison  Congress,  I  regret  the  more  my  inability  to  be  j in-s- 
ent. To  renew  acquaintances  already  made  and  make  new 
ones — to  listen  to  the  interesting  papers  and  discussions  and  feel 
the  stimulus  that  comes  with  impulses  of  approval  or  disapprov- 
al— it  might  be,  to  feel  the  ambition  to  say  something,  and  after 
saving  to  hace  a  sort  of  idea  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  kept 
xtill  ('.') — with  other  attendant  pleasures  of  various  kinds — make 
the  sessions  of  the  Congress  very  enjoyable  occasions,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  profit ;  and  like  the  boy  and  the  circus.  "  I  want 
to  be  there  and  see  it  come  in,  and  stay  around  until  it  goes  out." 

There  is  every  reason  why  this  one  should  be  the  very  best  of 
all  the  sessions.  Centrally  located,  easy  of  access  from  all  points, 
at  a  place  where  local  effort  will  be  made  to  recognize  the  asso- 
ciation and  its  efforts  as  it  deserves,  aided  by  the  experience  of 
such  able  workers  as  yourself,  Mr.  Wright,  and  others  there, 
with  the  excellent  program  and  the  able  essayists  selected,  all 
the  factors  are  combined  to  make  a  most  valuable  and  effective 
record. 

In  the  march  of  "  The  Grand  Masquerade  "  of  civilization,  these 
dreadful  mummers — the  criminal — whose  disguises  we  are  try- 
ing to  penetrate,  and  whose  persistent  effort  to  inaugurate  riotous 
proceedings  grow  stronger,  while  they  come  in  constantly  in- 
creasing numbers  and  more  revolting  savagery,  year  after  year — 
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threaten  to  turn  order  into  mob  rule. 

t 

councils  held  by  the  orderly  and  humane — all  in  the  name  of 
charity,  humanity,  philanthropy,  Christianity,  the  brotherhood 
of  man,  reformation,  etc — to  consider  ways  and  meansfor  making 
them  orderly — at  least  harmless — none  are  of  such  importance 
as  are  the  National  and  Internationl  Prison  Associations. 
Wedded  to  no  creed,  bound  by  no  inflexible  ethical  formulus, 
calling  to  their  councils  the  members  of  every  other  council — and 
all  others  who  will  take  part — investigating  more  or  less  every 
source  of  information,  solicting  the  vic\vs  of  all  classes  of  think- 
ers, inviting  free  debate,  striving  to  reveal  causes — beginning  the 
search  at  results,  looking  to  an  elimination  of  truth  in  the  friction 
of  opinions  that  have  been  formed  under  environments  and  obser- 
vations in  all  localities  and  under  all  varying  conditions,  they 
are  the  only  truly  cosmopolitan  and  catholic  organizations  in 
the  world. 

The  orthodox  and  the  heterodox,  the  believer  and  the  agnostic, 
the  theorist  and  the  philosopher,  the  logical  and  the  impulsive, 
the  scientific  and  the  superstitious,  the  radical  and  the  conserva- 
tive, the  professor  and  the  student,  find  in  them  the  only  place 
where  they  can  give  to  the  world  in  record  form,  the  crystalization 
of  their  efforts,  theoretical  or  practical,  to  discover  the  genesis 
the  dangerous  masquers  and  the  most  reliable  means  for  prevent- 
ing them  from  obstructing  the  way  and  disrupting  the  procession. 
Here  alone  are  the  rostrums  from  which  each  can  be  heard  by 
the  others,  in  recital  of  his  experience  as  an  official,  in  argument 
for  his  conclusions,  or  in  analysis  of  the  conclusions  of  others. 

It  is  a  great  honor  to  be  a  recognized  member  in  such  a  coun- 
cil. The  influence  exerted  by  its  conclusions  from  time  to 
time,  demand  the  extreme  of  caution  in  its  members  in  the 
advancement  and  advocacy  of  propositions.  With  but  few 
axioms  we  are  compelled,  largely,  to  grope  in  the  dark. 

We  know  there  can  be  no  progress  without  liberal  govern- 
ment, there  can  be  no  such  government  without  order,  and 
there  can  be  no  order  with  the  disorderly  at  large  under  any 
conditions  or  on  any  pretence.  We  know  that,  liberty  does 
not  mean  license  and  a  true  relation  between  citizenship  and 
liberty  requires  that  an  abuse  of  the  privileges  of  citizenship 
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shall  forfeit  liberty  ;  for  the  abuse  by  a  part  destroys  liberty 
for  all.  We  know  that  absence  of  moral  perception  or  a 
blunted  moral  perception  prevents  a  comprehension  of  that 
relation,  as  well  as  of  morals  and  of  the  objects  of  government ; 
while  the  animal  impulses  of  such  an  organism  lead  to  disorder. 
Nor  can  a  person  so  constituted  comprehend  the  true  idea  of 
punishment  or  be  reformed  by  it.  We  know  that  a  majority  of 
the  disorderly  lack  moral  perception  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
and  unless  it  can  be  created  in  them  they  will  continue  to  be 
disorderly.  We  know  that  where  there  is  a  lack  of  the  facul- 
ties that  enable  one  to  acquire  and  keep,  and  judiciously  use 
opportunities  and  the  earnings  of  labor,  poverty  will  abide,  and 
such  can  make  no  adequate  provisions  for  offspring  or  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  public  burthens.  We  know  that  where 
there  is  physical  and  mental  deformity  and  disease,  consti- 
tutional and  incurable,  under  the  great  law  of  compensations 
heredity  is  one  of  the  forces ;  and  the  material  for  order  and 
good  citizenship  cannot  be  generated.  We  know  that  the  rights 
of  the  individual  cannot  be  paramount  to  the  rights  of  society, 
and  that  the  laws  of  justice  regard  the  good  of  all  as  above  the 
good  of  any  one  ;  and  where  the  sacrifice  of  one  is  necessary 
to  the  good  of  all,  it  is  demanded.  Logically,  there  can  be  no 
limit  to  the  application  of  this  law,  and  it  may  be  rightly 
applied  at  the  genesis  of  evil  as  at  its  culmination.  A  few  like 
things  we  know.  Beyond  such  knowledge  we  are  left  to  con- 
jecture and  experiment ;  experiment  amid  the  conflict  born  of 
methods  inaugurated  and  upheld  by  the  believers  in  help  from 
a  special  Providence  on  one  hand,  and  the  believers  in  the  oper- 
ation of  natural  forces  only,  put  into  operation  or  obstructed— 
as  it  may  be — by  existing  conditions  however  produced,  on  the 
other  hand. 

In  this  conflict  we  learn  that,  reformation  can  come  only  by 
a  new  birth,  in  which,  not  only  moral  sense  is  created,  but  also, 
the  faculties  that  enable  one  to  make  a  living  must  be.  That, 
even  then,  relapse  into  the  original  depravity  is  common  ;  and 
without  the  means  of  certainly  identifying  the  individual,  we 
are  deprived  of  an  important  factor  not  only  in  protecting  our- 
selves, but  as  a  deterrent  on  him  ;  and  finally,  that  order  is  con- 
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stantly  in  danger  unless  the  disorderly  are  shut  away  beyond 
the  ability  to  do  harm,  and  are  kept  there. 

If,  so  far,  these  be  matters  of  knowledge,  is  it  not  reasonable 
and  natural  to  ask  :  Why  is  it  not  best  to  advocate  that,  all 
legislation  shall  contemplate  and  provide  for,  the  forfeiture  of 
the  right  to  liberty  as  a  result  of  crime  ;  and  the  offender  be 
.  removed  from  society  and  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  chances 
to  offend,  and  be  there  made  useful?  That  a  system  shall  be 
established  and  enforced  for  the  future  identification  of  all  who 
incur  the  forfeiture  so  they  may  be  certainly  known,  either  in 
case  they  escape,  or  are  again  given  liberty  and  again  offend. 
That,  once  forfeited  restoration  to  liberty  can  come  only  with 
the  birth  of  moral  sense  that  can  comprehend  the  due  observ- 
ance of  order  and  the  will  to  observe  it?  That,  all  such  as  will, 
if  left  at  liberty,  generate  criminals  or  other  vicious  offspring, 
shall  be  deprived  of  the  opportunities  or  ability  to  do  so,  by 
some  effective  but  humane  means  ? 

It  being  true,  that  offenders  have  increased  until  they  average 
about  one  in  every  four  hundred  of  the  population,  and  one  in 
less  than  three  hundred  in  the  metropolitan  centers.  While  we 
are  unable  to  provide  asylums  enough  for  the  increasing  num- 
bers of  the  other  defective  classes,  is  it  not  appalling  to  look  to 
the  future  and  contemplate  possible  conditions  ? 

Entertaining  these  views,  may  I  not  be  permitted  to  send 
greetings  to  those  with  whom  I  have  labored — however  feebly — 
and  express  the  wish  and  the  hope  that  the  coming  Congress 
will  be  a  full  one  and  its  deliberations  productive  of  results 
commensurate  with  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  prob- 
lems it  is  seeking  to  solve  ;  they  being  no  more  or  less  in  their 
scope,  than  the  surest  way  to  effect  a  removal  and  prevention  of 
-obstacles  that  will,  finally,  be  insurmountable  in  the  progress  of 
an  ethical  civilization,  if  not  removed  and  prevented  ?  With 
pleasant  memories  of  thpse  I  know,  and  a  God-speed  for  all. 
I  am,  very  kindly  yours, 

C.  H.  REEVE. 

Mr.  WINES: — I  notice  that  the  evening  papers  in  their  account 
of  the  Chaplains'  meeting  speak  as  though  I  favored  the  licens- 
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ing  of  the  social  evil.  If  any  one  understood  me  to  be  in  favor 
of  licensing  the  social  evil  I  do  not  wish  to  be  so  understood. 
I  suppose  I  have  done  more  than  any  manor  woman  in  the  United 
States  to  prevent  the  licensing  of  the  social  evil.  I  have  put  in 
effective  work  at  points  which  have  prevented  the  successful 
carrying  out  of  plans  for  that  purpose  and  those  who  have  tried 
to  bring  about  the  licensing  of  the  social  evil  know  very  well  to 
whom  they  are  indebted  for  their  failure.  I  want  to  say  this  in 
justice  to  myself. 

Mr.  VOIGT: — Since  there  is  such  a  report  in  the  papers  I  think 
it  would  be  well  to  formulate  a  resolution  denying  the  truth  of 
the  report. 

President  HAYES: — If  such  a  resolution  is  presented  it  can  be 
acted  on. 

Mr.  Frederick  H.  Wines  made  an  extemporaneous  address 
giving  an  account  of  what  had  been  thus  far  accomplished  in  the 
investigations  of  the  prison  population  by  the  census  office  and 
some  of  the  results. 

He  promised  to  present  the  general  results  in  printed  form 
before  the  Baltimore  Congress  which  will  then  make  a  more 
complete  and  satisfactory  statement  for  the  volume  of  proceed- 
ings. 
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BRITISH    AND    AMERICAN    PRISONS  ; 
BY    CHARLES    F.    COFFIN. 

During  a  sojourn  of  nearly  three  years  in  England,  in  which 
time  I  was  intimately  associated  with  the  members  of  the  Howard 
Association,  and  with  some  of  the  officers  and  managers  of  pris- 
ons and  reformatories,  I  was  greatly  interested  in  the  reported 
fact  that  crime  in  England  is  diminishing  rapidly ;  that  many 
prisons  are  only  partially  filled,  and  that  the  number  of  prisons 
have  been  very  considerably  reduced  Some  statistics  in  refer- 
ence thereto  are  annexed.  At  the  same  time,  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease of  crime  in  the  United  btates  ;  and  this  increase  still  con- 
tinues, as  is  shown  by  annexed  statistics.  As  a  lover  of  my 
country,  I  was  anxious  to  find  an  explanation  for  these  tacts.  Does 
the  contrast  arise  from  the  better  character  of  the  prisons  in 
England,  which  makes  tnem  more  effective  in  deterring  crime, 
or  are  there  other  causes  for  this  state  of  things  ? 

Nearly  seventeen  years  previous  to  my  late  sojourn  in  Eng- 
land, in  company  with  my  wife,  I  visited  a  large  number  of  the 
prisons  of  Ireland  and  England,  as  well  as  upon  the  continent, 
and  made  detailed  reports  of  our  examinations  to  the  Governor 
of  Indiana.  At  that  time  we  had  no  difficulty  in  procuring  an 
order  from  the  Home  Secretary,  through  our  English  friends, 
which  gave  us  free  admission  into  any  prison  in  the  United  King- 
dom. The  condition  of  things  has  since  been  changed,  and  the 
prisons  are  all  under  the  direction  of  the  Home  Secretary,  and 
permissions  to  visit  them  are  issued  with  great  reluctance.  By 
applying,  through  the  Lnited  States  Minister,  \vith  a  strong  letter 
from  the  Governor  of  Illinois,  I  was  able  to  receive  permission 
to  visit  three  of  the  convict  prisons,  and  my  wife  three  of  the 
women's  prisons  but  no  more.  This  exclusion  of  the  public  is 
something  which  exists  in  all  the  English  prisons.  One  cannot 
get  into  a  county  jail  as  a  visitor  without  a  good  deal  of  trouble. 
The  open,  free  state  of  things  that  exists  in  this  country  is  un- 
known there.  Doubtless  there  is  an  extreme  in  both  countries. 
The  Howard  Association  and  other  benevolent  associations  have 
been  endeavoring  to  bring  about  an  arrangement  by  which  there 
may  be  systematic  visiting  of  the  prisons  in  England,  by  suitable 
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Christian  people,  who  go  to  accomplish  good  ;  but  they  have 
not  yet  been  successful  to  any  great  extent,  owing  to  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  Government  to  the  admission  of  visitors.  The  county 
jails  are  visited  by  the  magistrates,  who  in  England,  are  an 
eminently  respectable  body,  chosen  from  a  high  class  of  citizens, 
and  who  are  supposed  to  inspect  once  each  month  every  prison 
within  their  jurisdiction,  and  allow  the  opportunity  for  any  of 
the  prisoners  to  make  complaint;  but  we  learned  that  usually 
only  two  or  three  of  them  make  this  inspection,  and  such  super- 
vision is  said  to  be  very  superficial. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  immense  amount  of  work  which 
has  been  done  for  the  elevation  of  the  poor  and  degraded  classes 
in  England  for  many  years  past  has  had  its  influence,  and 
has  materially  lessened  the  sources  of  crime.  This,  joined  with 
a  thorough  execution  of  the  laws,  has  broken  up  the  haunts  of 
professionl  criminals,  and  lessened  their  number  largely. 

But  with  reference  to  the  effect  of  the  prisons  upon  the  dimi- 
nution of  crime.  'Ihe  government  convict  prisons  are  large, 
gloomy-looking  institutions,  surrounded  by  high  walls,  and  look- 
ing very  much,  when  you  e-nter  them,  as  if  you  had  reached  the 
place  where  hope  flees  away.  There  has  been  no  perceptbile 
change  in  them  during  the  seventeen  years  between  the  time  I 
first  visited  them  and  the  present  time.  They  are  well  lighted 
and  well  ventilated,  and  the  cells  are  of  a  good  size.  The  Gov- 
ernor is  generally  a  military  man,  and  every  thing  is  managed 
with  militarjr  exactness.  The  dietary  is  regulated  by  law,  and 
it  is  so  meager  in  quantity  that,  if  followed  in  the  prisons  ir  this 
country,  there  would  be  a  revolt  in  almost  any  prison,  and 
public  opinion  would  not  for  a  moment  justify  it,  the  ordinary 
food  reqirements  of  an  American  being  much  greater  than  the 
laboring  class  in  England  receives.  It  is  quite  evident,  however, 
that  the  food  furnished  in  the  English  prisons  is  sufficient  for 
the  health  of  the  men.  The  experience  in  England  is  the  same 
as  in  this  country,  that  most  prisoners  improve  in  health  during 
their  confinement.  While  the  bodily  needs  of  prisoners  in  Eng- 
land are  meagerly  supplied,  yet  they  are  sufficiently  attended  to 
prevent  any  injury  to  the  health  of  the  prisoners.  The  discipline 
is  severe,  and  punishments  are  frequent,  and  in  many  instances 
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would  be  considered  cruel.  The  labor  is  also  severe.  During 
the  first  nine  months  the  prisoners  are  kept  in  solitary  confine- 
ment, and  employed  in  picking  oakum,  or  at  their  tedious  kinds 
of  employment.  The  remaining  portion  of  their  sentence  is  spent 
in  what  is  called  in  England  "  gang  labor,"  which  is  largely 
connected  with  the  building  of  public  works,  the  quarrying  of 
stone,  etc.  This  was  until  very  recently  sufficiently  severe  to 
cause  the  prisoners  sometimes  to  mutilate  themselves,  so  that 
they  might  obtain  relief  from  such  labor  ;  but,  through  the  How- 
ard Association,  an  agitation  was  raised  about  it,  both  in  and  out 
of  Parliament,  which  produced  a  modification  in  the  treatment 
of  prisoners,  and  self-mutilation  has  ceased.  Asa  whole,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  that  there  is  any  ground  for  serious  complaint  in 
the  management  of  British  penal  institutions.  However,  there 
is  little,  if  any,  attention  paid  to  what  is  considered  in  this  country 
reformatory  measures,  during  the  confinement  of  prisoners  in 
the  prisons  ;  but  after  discharge  from  prison,  various  associations 
and  individuals  labor  earnestly  for  the  good  of  the  discharged 
convicts.  Our  English  friends  act  upon  the  presumption  that 
reform  is  the  result  of  severe  and  continuous  punishment,  which 
will  make"  the  criminals  afraid  to  commit  crime  again,  as,  if  they 
do,  they  will  be  returned  to  prison  ;  and  that  reformations  can 
rarely  be  effected  inside  a  prison,  but  is  rather  a  work  for  out- 
side influences.  But  little  attention  is  paid  to  elevation  of  the 
mind  or  to  the  religious  instruction  of  prisoners,  except  so  far 
as  the  labors  of  a  single  chaplain  can  be  effective  in  that  way. 
There  is  nothing  in  all  England  that  bears  any  comparison  as  a 
reformatory  institution  to  some  in  the  United  States,  such  as  the 
Women's  Prison  at  Indianapolis,  or  the  Elmira  Reformatory  in 
New  York,  and  others  which  might  be  named.  Nor  do  I  think 
any  of  their  convict  prisons  are  equal  to  the  Eastern  Penitentiary 
in  Pennsylvania.  There  is  a  system  of  reward  for  good  conduct, 
by  which  the  time  of  the  prisoners  may  by  materi  illy  lessened. 
In  the  county  and  borough  prisons,  they  have  a  great  adv- 
antage over  similar  prisons  in  this  country.  All  prisoners, 
whether  awaiting  trial  or  condemned,  are  supposed  to  be  kept 
in  separate  confinement,  and  many  are  so,  but  there  are  occa- 
sional exceptions,  and,  hence,  none  of  the  ovil  which  grows  up 
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in  this  land  from  the  indiscriminate  intermixture  of  prisoners 
in  jails  exists.  This  is  a  very  great  improvement  over  anything 
that  we  have  in  this  country,  and  when  we  compare  these  En- 
glish prisons  with  our  county  jails,  we  can  only  say  with  sorrow 
and  regret  that  we  are  far  behind  them.  In  reference  to  county 
jails,  in  addition  to  the  other  severe  measures  connected  with 
them,  it  c.ime  out  during  our  sojourn  in  England,  in  the  trial 
of  political  offences,  that  some  members  of  Parliament  who  were 
sent  for  violation  of  laws  connected  with  political  offences  were 
stripped  of  their  woolen  under-clothing  in  the  winter,  and  confined 
without  lire,  with  plank  beds  to  sleep  on  at  night.  This,  I  think, 
is  a  refinement  of  cruelty  which  we  have  never  reached  in  the 
L  nited  States  ;  but  the  pressure  upon  the  Government  was  so 
great  that  it  was  stopped. 

Much  is  due  to  the  Howard  Association,  which  although  not 
large  in  active  membership,  is  patronized  by  a  very  influential 
class  of  the  community,  and  to  its  efficient  secretary,  William 
Tallack,  for  their  constant  watchfulness  over  the  English  prisons, 
and  bringing  before  the  Home  Secretary  and  the  newspapers 
any  abuses  which  may  exist. 

The  country  is  so  much  smaller  than  ours  that  everything  is 
more  centralized  and  within  easier  reach  ;  and  the  fact  of  the  exist- 
ence in  this  country  of  so  many  different  states,  with  laws  and 
usages  somewhat  various,  makes  it  far  more  difficult  to  bring- 
about  a  general  change  in  some  of  these  respects  than  it  is  in 
England. 

After  as  careful  an  examination  as  I  was  able  to  make  while  in 
England,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  generally  speaking,  there 
has  been  a  material  diminution  in  crimes  of  a  serious  character, 
and  also  in  the  average  number  of  prisoners  ;  but  that  it  is  not 
quite  so  easy  as  some  have  assumed  to  deduce  from  this  so  very 
marked  an  advance  as  at  times  is  asserted  to  have  been  made ; 
nor  that  the  diminution  in  crime  is  the  result  of  a  superior  system. 
I  learned, 

First — That  the  judges  have  adopted  the  habit  of  passing 
sentences  of  shorter  duration. 

Second — That  two  Acts  of  Parliament,  one  entitled  "The 
Summary  Jurisdiction  Act,"  and  the  other  "  The  Problem  of 
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First  Offender's  Act,"  have  largely  substituted  fines  for  im- 
prisonments. While  this  is  very  desirable,  it  materially  affects 
the  appearance  of  criminal  returns,  more  probably  than  the  act- 
ual number  of  arrests. 

Third — Taking  in  minor  offences,  the  total  number  of  arrests 
does  not  show  the  decrease  with  the  diminution  of  imprison- 
ments would  lead  one  to  expect. 

Fourth — Nevertheless,  it  is  unquestionable  that  crimes  of 
violence  have  decreased,  and  that,  in  London,  burglaries  are  not 
near  so  frequent  as  they  used  to  be. 

Fifth — The  element  of  deterrence  no  doubt  has  had  its  in- 
fluence in  lessening  crime.  The  prompt  and  sure  punishment  of 
criminals,  and  the  faithful  carrying  out  of  criminal  law,  has  all 
been  useful  in  this  respect. 

Sixth. — Another  caute  which  has  no  doubt  tended  to  decrease 
crime  in  England,  has  been  the  depletion  of  the  criminally  in- 
clined classes  by  sending  large  numbers  of  the  children  of  pau- 
pers and  criminals  out  of  the  county. 

The  increase  of  crime  in  the  United  States  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  following  reasons  : 

First — That  this  country  is  the  receptacle  of  the  criminals  of 
all  lands,  and  that  the  practice  of  the  deportation  of  criminals 
from  Europe  largely  exists,  perhaps  not  by  official  act,  but  by 
private  arrangement  by  which  criminals,  when  discharged  from 
the  prisons,  are  aided  in  getting  to  America.  This  fact  is  shown 
by  Census  Bulletin  No.  31 — "In  other  words,  the  foreign  pop- 
ulation of  this  country  contribute,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the 
persons  of  the  foreign  born  or  of  their  descendants,  considerably 
more  material  for  our  state  prisons  and  penitentiaries  than  the 
entire  native  population,  the  difference  being  represented  by 
1,009.  This  makes  a  very  different  showing  from  that  in  anv 

v  O  «/ 

former  census,  and  it  is  nearer  correct.  It  is  an  interesting  re- 
mark, easily  retained  in  the  memory,  that  of  43,127  penitentiary 
convicts  whose  birthplace  and  parentage  are  known  the  foreign- 
born  element  of  the  population  furnished  14,724,  the  colored 
population  14,087,  and  the  native  white  population,  which  proba- 
bly outnumbers  them  both,  only  13.715.  In  other  words,  each 
of  these  elements  furnishes  about  one-third  of  all  the  inmates  of 
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our  state  prisons  and  penitentiaries."  Also  by  the  following 
extract  from  Census  Bulletin  No.  ^5:  "In  other  words,  the 
foreign  population  of  this  country  contributes,  directly  or  in- 
directly, in  the  persons  of  the  foreign  born  or  of  their  immediate 
descendants  6,813.5  to  the  population  of  the  county  jails,  or 
1,334  more  than  the  entire  native  white  population. 

Second — Our  wretched  system  of  county  jails,  in  which  pris- 
oners of  all  classes  are  promiscuously  thrown  together,  makes 
them  schools  of  crime,  so  that  the  prisoners  when  discharged 
are  almost  forced  into  a  life  of  iniquity. 

Third — To  a  considerable  extent,  over  a  large  proportion  of 
the  United  States,  the  same  may  be  said  of  our  States  Prisons. 
There  is  too  little  attention  paid  to  the  separation  of  criminals, 
and  to  measures  which  are  necessary  for  their  reformation  and 
improvement. 

Fourth — The  practice  which  exists  in  Europe,  especially  in 
England,  of  sending  to  this  country  and  Canada  large  numbers  of 
the  children  of  the  criminal  and  pauper  classes,  has  not  yet  been 
wholly  stopped  so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  although 
efforts  are  being  made  by  legal  enactments  to  check  the  inflow 
of  the  criminal  classes  and  their  descendants.  While  this  great 
benevolent  movement  performs  an  exceedingly  useful  service  in 
the  congested  parts  of  London,  and  other  large  cities,  and 
results  in  great  blessing  to  the  poor  children,  the  eftect  of 
heredity  is  shown  by  some  of  these  drifting  into  crime  in  this 
country  and  becoming  inmates  of  our  penal  institutions. 

Fifth — Another  cause  which  accounts  for  the  existence  of  a 
large  amount  of  crime  in  this  country  is  that  we  have  amongst 
us,  especially  in  the  Southern  States,  a  very  large  number  of 
the  descendants  of  slaves,  and  while  in  a  general  way  we  are 
greatly  rejoiced  at  the  advance  and  improvement  which  these 
are  making,  it  is  quite  evident,  from  the  extract  from  Census 
Bulletin  No.  31,  quoted  above,  that  they  show  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  criminals  than  the  whites.  This  is  a  matter  readily 
accounted  for  and  will  no  doubt  in  time  be  corrected. 

Sixth — Another  cause  for  the  increase  of  crime  in  the  United 
States,  which  is  suggested,  is  the  social  and  industrial  condi- 
tion of  the  people  outside  of  prisons.  The  fact  of  its  great 
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prosperity,  and  of  the  ease  with  which  a  living  is  procured  by 
any  industriously  inclined  person,  brings  with  it  the  temptation 
to  speculations  of  various  kinds,  and  sometimes  to  efforts  of  an 
illegitimate  character  for  the  increase  of  wealth,  the  state  of 
things  in  this  respect  being  quite  different  from  that  which 
exists  in  England,  where  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion are  entirely  satisfied  with  the  moderate  way  of  living  in 
which  they  have  grown  up,  and  in  which  they  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  their  parents  before  them. 

After  several  years'  sojourn  in  England,  I  am  well  satisfied 
that  life  and  property  are  as  safe  and  as  well  protected  in  the 
United  States  as  they  are  in  England.  I  think  this  holds  good 
in  our  larger  cities,  and  that  the  security  is  as  great  in  them  as 
in  the  city  of  London.  It  is  far  better,  however,  for  us  to 
inquire  into  the  means  of  lessening  crime,  than  to  enter  into  any 
contest  for  pre-eminence  in  the  execution  of  criminal  laws. 

I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  William  Tallack,  Secretary  of  the 
Howard  Association,  for  the  following  statistics  : 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

DAILY    AVERAGE    OK    PRISONERS. 

1869 ..19,318 

1879 16,388 

1889 12,099 

YOUNG    PERSONS,    CRIMINAL,    COMMITTED   TO    REFORMATORIES. 

1869 5,480 

1879 5,975 

1889 5,940 

YOUNG    PERSONS,    NON-CRIMINAL,    SENT  TO    INDUSTRIAL   SCHOOLS. 

1869 6,974 

1879 14,847 

1889 21,059 

SUMMARY   CONVICTIONS. 

Mostly  punished  by  fines  for  petty  offences,  or  affences  against  by-laws, 
school  board  laws,  etc.,  etc. 

1869 389,712 

1888..... 559,047 

IMPROVEMENT   IN    ENGLAND   AND   WALES   AS  TO    PAUPERISM   AND   CRIME. 

1833 — Poor  rate  was  12  shillings  per  head  per  annum  of  whole  English  pop- 
ulation. 
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1889 — It  was  5  shillings,  10  pence  per  head. 

1842 — 31,000  persons  committed  for  trial. 

1889 — 12,500  Arsons  committed  for  trial. 

1834 — 180  persons  sentenced  to  death. 

1889 — 35  persons  sentenced  to  death,  of  whom  21  executed. 

UNITED  KINGDOM. 

KN(iLANI),    SCOTLAND,    IKKLAN1)    AND    WAI>8. 

1840— Committed  for  trial 54,S'.»L' 

Convicted 34,030 

1870— Committed  for  trial 25,560 

Convicted 18,401 

1880— Committed  for  trial 22,069 

Convicted 15,643 

1889— Committed  for  trial 16,514 

Convicted 12,296 

In  reference  to  the  increase  of  crime  in  the  United  States, 
the  following  extracts  from  the  Bulletins  of  the  Census  Depart- 
ment are  submitted,  viz  : 

COl'NTY   .TAILS,    CENSUS    BULLETIN    NO.    95,    JULY    14,    1891. 

"  The  table  shows  the  total  number  of  prisoners  in  the  county  jails,  June  1, 
1890,  to  have  been  19,538;  the  number  reported  in  1880  WHS  12,691,  an 
increase  in  ten  years  of  6,847,  or  at  the  rate  of  53.95  per  cent.  The  increase 
in  the  total  population  was  24.86  per  cent.  In  1880  the  ratio  of  prisoners  in 
county  jails  to  the  population  was  253  in  each  million  ;  in  1S90  it  was  1512.  The 
increase  therefore  has  been  59  to  the  million.  The  largest  increase  has  been 
in  the  North  Atlantic  Division,  where  it  was  95  to  the  million." 

STATE    PRISONS,    CENSUS    BULLETIN    NO.    31,    FEBRUARY    14,    1891. 

"The  figures  herein  given,  when  compared  with  the  report  made  by  the 
same  special  agent  for  the  Tenth  Census,  show  an  actual  increase  of  9,695  in 
the  number  of  penitentiary  convicts.  The  population  of  the  country  accord- 
ing to  the  Tenth  Census  was  50,155,783.  The  number  of  convicts  in  peniten- 
tiaries at  that  date  was  30,659,  or,  including  the  leased  prisoners,  35,538.  The 
ratio  of  convicts  to  the  population  was  709  in  each  million.  The  Eleventh 
Census  shows  the  population  to  be  62,622,250,  and  the  number  of  convicts 
45,233,  the  ratio  of  convicts  to  the  population  being  722,  an  increase  of  only 
thirteen  to  the  million.  Mr.  Wines,  who  is  undoubtedly  the  first  authority  in 
the  country  in  all  matters  appertaining  to  the  statistics  of  pauperism  and 
crime,  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  growth  is  not  alarming,  since  further  study 
may  result  in  an  explanation  of  it,  or  even  in  showing  that  crime  of  a  serious 
character  is  rather  on  the  decline  in  this  country  than  on  the  increase." 

Warden  Massie,  of  Toronto,  Avas  invited  to  speak. 
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Capt.  JAS.  MASSIE,  warden  of  the  Central  Prison,  Toronto  Can- 
ada: I  have  listened  with  very  close  attention  and  the  highest 
pleasure  to  the  reading  of  the  paper  which  has  just  been  sub- 
mitted, and  I  endorse  it  from  beginning  to  end.  Col.  Coffin  has 
gone  very  closely  into  matters  so  far  as  his  visits  went.  I  took 
a  somewhat  different  line  of  pursuit  in  looking  into  crime  affairs 
in  Great  Britain  from  that  taken  by  Mr.  Cassidyand  Col  Coffin. 
Before  leaving  Canada  I  had  repeatedly  heard  with  great  satis- 
faction that  crime  was  largely  on  the  decrease  in  Great  Britain, 
and  I  especially  desired  to  learn  the  causes  at  work  to  produce 
this  result.  I  visited  several  of  the  prisons  in  England  and 
Scotland,  to  which  I  had  no  difficulty  of  access,  and  I  was  more 
fortunate  than  Mr.  Cassidy,  for  in  nearly  every  instance  I  re- 
ceived a  great  deal  of  kindness  and  attention  from  the  governors 
and  other  officers  of  those  institutions. 

I  followed  up  a  course  of  questions  to  learn  the  causes  at 
work  in  producing  the  reduction  of  the  volume  of  crime.  Since 
the  government  of  Great  Britain  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago 
took  charge  of  all  prisons,  although  the  population  of  that 
country  has  very  greatly  increased,  crime  has  diminished. 

In  making  my  investigations  I  put  myself  frequently  into  the 
hands  of  the  chiefs  of  the  police,  and  went  to  the  bottom  of  the 
matter.  I  wanted  to  find  what  work  was  going  on  to  elevate 
the  people,  and  I  received  the  almost  unanimous  answer  from 
all  the  superintendents  of  the  police,  from  the  governors  of 
prisons,  and  from  the  chief  wardens,  that  the  dimunition  of  crime 
was  in  consequence  of  the  excellent  work  done  by  the  large 
army  of  Christian  men  and  women  who  visited  among  the  poor, 
the  fallen  and  degraded  and  lifted  the  people  up.  In  London  I 
went  to  the  haunts  of  the  poor ;  I  went  through  those  large 
boarding  houses  where  you  can  get  a  bed  for  a  penny,  and  from 
that  I  saw  all  grades  up  to  the  residences  of  the  aristocracy,  and 
I  learned  from  every  one  from  whom  I  asked  information  that 
the  upper  class  of  society  in  London  exercise  no  influence  for 
good.  There  are  many  noble  men  and  women  among  the  lords 
and  ladies  of  England,  but  take  them  as  a  whole  they  are 
effete  and  to  be  counted  out  in  this  connection.  The  great  body 
of  workers  are  drawn  from  the  middle  classes  of  society,  who  are 
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really  the  bone  and  sinew  of  Great  Britain.  They  are  gradually 
absorbing  the  lower  strata  and  bringing  them  to  a  higher  con- 
dition of  things,  and  from  these  efforts  results  the  diminution  of 
the  volume  of  crime.  I  visited  many  "homes"  established 
by  philanthropic  people  or  supported  by  government.  I  visited 
the  prisoners  aid  societies,  and  I  called  upon  Mr.  Wheatley  of 
London,  who  stands  so  far  above  all  others  in  that  work.  He 
is  a  thoroughly  practical  man.  The  ground  of  his  work  is  prac- 
tical Christianity.  He  succeeds  in  everything  he  touches.  He 
has  done  an  immense  deal  of  good  in  London  toward  the  eleva- 
tion and  saving  of  those  who  would  have  been  in  the  crim- 
inal ranks.  I  visited  the  homes  for  neglected  boys  and  girls, 
and  training  ships.  I  spent  a  most  delightful  day  with  Capt. 
Norrcll  on  the  training  ship  Cornwall  where  boys  are  trained 
for  a  seafaring  life.  They  cannot  go  into  the  navy  directly  from 
the  •'  ».  ornwall,"  but  they  pass  through  the  merchant  marine 
and  from  that  into  the  navy.  The  navy  of  Great  Britain  is 
largely  filled  from  these  training  ships,  and  they  make  splendid 
soldiers  and  good  men  every  way.  In  several  of  the  industrial 
schools  the  boys  arc  trained  for  a  military  life.  Those  who 
manifest  a  liking  for  that  are  especially  trained  for  it,  and  the 
army  of  Great  Britain  is  largely  recruited  from  the  boys  that 
come  out  of  these  schools.  Others  arc  fitted  for  other  walks  in 
life,  mid  many  are  apprenticed  to  different  trades,  situations  in 
all  cases  are  provided  for  them  before  they  leave  the  schools. 
I  cannot  speak  very  clearly  about  Ireland  because  I  did  not  visit 
there,  but  in  Scotland  and  England  the  volume  of  crime  is  surely 
decreasing. 

Another  factor  in  producing  this  is  enforced  education.  If  a 
boy  is  found  to  be  a  truant  his  parents  are  visited,  an;l  if  they 
are  unable  to  make  him  attend  he  is  brought  up  before  a  mag- 
istrate and  forcibly  put  into  school  and  educated. 

Another  interesting  matter  to  me  was  this.  When  I  asked  the 
governors  and  chief  warders  about  the  condition  of  the  people 
who  were  then  inmates  of  prisons,  as  compared  with  those  who 
were  in  them  twentyfive  or  fifty  years  ago,  I  learned  that  it  was 
then  the  exception  to  find  prisoners  who  could  read  and  write, 
or  who  had  any  education ;  now  it  is  the  exception  to  find  any 
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who  cannot  both  read  and  write.     Consequently  education  has 
also  been  doing  its  work  in  the  lessening  of  crime. 

It  would  astonish  many  of  our  American  and  Canada  peo- 
ple if  they  were  to  walk  along  the  embankment  of  London,  as 
I  did  at  all  hours  of  the  night,  sometimes  alone,  (for  as  I  was 
usually  taken  for  a  clergyman  no  one  spoke  unkindly  to  me)  and 
sometimes  with  a  detective  or  companion,  to  see  the  crowds  of 
people.  They  are  not  allowed  to  lie  down  on  the  benches,  but 
the  seats  were  filled  with  people  sitting  there  through  the  night. 
I  would  squeeze  in  between  them,  or  stand  in  front  of  them  and 
draw  the  men  into  conversation,  many  of  them  old  and  feeble. 
I  would  ask  them  how  they  had  fared  during  the  day.  Some 
would_  say :  "  Very  poorly,  sir."  "  Wouldn't  you  be  better  in 
the  work-house  or  Union  than  here  ? "  uOh,  no  ;  It  takes  but 
a  very  little  to  support  a  body ;  I  have  had  but  little  to  eat  to- 
day, but  things  may  be  better  to-morrow,  and  rather  than  go  to 
the  work-house  I  prefer  my  freedom,  I  will  sit  here  hungry 
as  I  am." 

One  thing  more.  Mr.  Coffin  has  made  reference  to  the  num- 
ber of  criminals  that  are  sent  out  of  England  to  this  country. 
Many  of  our  people  in  Canada  had  the  impression  that  a  great 
many  of  the  criminals  of  England  came  to  Canada  and  such 
statements  often  appeared  in  the  newspapers.  I  determined 
after  my  return  from  England  last  October  that  I  would  test 
that  matter,  and  on  Christmas  day  I  said  to  the  inmates  of  the 
Central  Prison  that  I  wanted  to  know  how  many  of  them  had 
been  sent  out  by  any  of  the  industrial  schools,  the  homes,  the 
refuges,  or  who  had  been  in  any  of  the  prisons  of  England  or 
Scotland.  I  told  them  to  answer  frankly,  and  I  believe  they 
did  so  since  I  had  fully  explained  my  object.  I  have  the  confi- 
dence of  my  men,  for  having  no  chaplain  I  come  as  close  to  them 
as  I  think  it  is  possible  for  anyone  to  do.  I  neyer  betray  their 
confidence,  and  when  deserving,  and  they  ask  me  for  assistance 
in  any  way  1  help  them  as  far  as  possible.  Six  men  promptly 
stood  up.  One  was  sent  out  from  Edinburgh  fourteen  years 
ago,  three  were  boys  who  had  been  sent  out  by  Dr.  Bernardo, 
one  by  Miss  Macpherson  and  one  was  a  boy  of  Mr.  Fegan's.  I 
had  six  out  of  four  hundred  and  twenty  prisoners  ;  not  a  very 
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large  number,  and  by  means  I  took  afterwards  to  ascertain  if 
the  six  were  all  tbere  were  among  them,  I  found  that  to  be 
correct  and  concluded  it  was  not  necessary  to  publish  the 
statement  broadcast  that  England  was  pouring  her  criminals 
into  our  wide  domain. 

When  in  Scotland  having  often  heard  of  Mr.  Quarrier's  homes 
I  went  to  see  them  at  the  Bridge  of  Wier  about  twenty  miles 
from  Glasgow.  He  was  a  poor  orphan  boy  without  friends  or 
home.  Going  along  the  street  one  day,  barefooted,  hungry  and 
cold,  he  asked  a  well  dressed  gentleman  for  a  little  money  to 
purchase  some  food,  and  was  denied  and  gruffly  pushed  aside. 
The  lad  stopped  and  looked  back  at  the  man,  and  said  to  him- 
self then  and  there,  in  the  hearing  of  others  "if  I  grow  to  be  a 
man  no  child  shall  ever  ask  me  for  money  to  buy  food  and  be 
denied."  He  carried  that  determination  through  his  life.  He 
entered  into  bus"  ness,  was  successful,  and  established  a  home 
and  shelter  for  the  poor  in  Glasgow.  His  work  in  helping  the 
poor  finally  became  so  large  and  pressing  that  he  decided  to  give 
up  his  business  and  devote  himself  wholly  to  it,  trusting  to  the 
providence  of  God  and  the  influence  of  prajer.  He  then  set  to 
work  to  build  those  homes  at  the  Bridge  of  Weir  of  which  there 
are  now  about  twenty-five.  They  are  beautiful  stone  structures, 
real  palaces.  Money  comes  in  to  him  constantly,  but  in  many 
cases  he  knows  nothing  about  those  who  contribute  it.  A  beau- 
tiful chapel  which  cost  something  over  twenty  thousand  dollars 
was  built  by  a  lady  of  Edinboro,  but  he  knew  nothing  about  her. 
He  will  accept  no  Government  aid,  trusts  wholly  to  the  effi- 
cacy of  prayer,  and  when  extremities  arise,  as  they  do  some- 
times, he  just  presses  all  the  harder  upon  God  and  will  permit 
no  interference  with  his  work,  though  he  has  not  been  free  from 
attack.  He  is  one  of  those  hard-headed  Scotchmen,  who  has  a 
will  of  his  own  and  carries  it  out.  In  the  sixteen  years  he  has 
been  there  he  has  sent  to  Canada  about  1800  boys  and  1200 
girls,  has  placed  them  in  homes  in  the  provinces  of  Ontario, 
Quebec  and  Manitoba  ;  has  the  record  of  nearly  everyone,  and 
can  account  for  all  within  two  per  cent,  and  he  has  no  knowl- 
edge of  any  of  them  having  ever  fallen  into  crime.  Come,  now, 
isn't  that  a  record  ?  That  is  where  they  are  surpassing  us  in  Can- 
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ada,  although  we  are  trying  to  follow  them  in  establishing  indus- 
trial schools  and  refuges  for  neglected  children. 

The  discipline  of  the  prisons  of  England,  as  Mr.  Coffin  has 
said,  is  severe.  But  you  have  the  results,  the  suppression  of 
crime.  Crime  is  unpopular.  The  poor  are  rising  from  the  low 
stations  of  life.  It  they  are  badly  fed  and  clad  there  is  being 
inculcated  into  their  minds  a  knowledge  of  something  higher 
and  better  to  be  attained  than  following  crime. 

One  illustration  of  what  the  great  army  of  missionaries — 
Christian  and  philanthropic — are  doing  in  the  great  city  of 
London.  I  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Anderson,  superintend- 
ent of  the  detective  force,  of  whom  I  had  heard  many  excellent 
things  spoken  about  his  kindness  and  interest  for  the  poor,  as  I 
wished  to  get  facts,  and  he  was  thoroughly  up  in  the  matter, 
I  asked  the  round  of  questions  and  obtained  from  him  much 
valuable  information.  "Go  down,"  he  said,  "yourself  into  the 
poorer  districts ;  there  are  some  I  would  not  advise  you  to  go  into 
without  police  protection,  but  if  you  like  to  go  about  I  think 
you  are  pretty  safe  ;  but  you  have  got  to  go  down  there  to  know 
what  a  great  army  of  Christian  men  and  women  are  doing  mis- 
sionary work — people  of  all  denominations.  A  case  was  brought 
to  my  notice,"  said  he,  "  by  one  of  my  force.  A  family  who  had 
been  in  moderately  good  circumstances,  through  the  death  of 
the  father  were  reduced  to  extreme  poverty.  They  were  of  the 
class  of  people  who  are  reluctant  to  let  their  wants  be  known. 
Rather  than  do  that  they  would  almost  starve.  I  immediately 
dispatched  one  of  my  officers  with  orders  to  make  full  inquiry 
and  provide  relief.  When  my  man  returned  he  reported  that 
an  Episcopal  missionary  had  found  them  out,  and  though  a 
poor  man  himself,  had  been  providing  food  for  that  family  for 
about  a  week.  That  was  only  one  extreme  case,  but  it  serves 
as  an  illustration  of  how  thorough  the  work  is  done  and  there 
is  not  a  corner  in  all  our  large  cities  but  these  good  people  pen- 
etrate and  burrow  into,  and  they  do  lift  the  poor  and  destitute 
multitude  up." 
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REPORT   OF   THE    STANDING   COMMITTEE    ON    PREVENTIVE   AND 
REFORMATORY   WORK  ;    BY    MR.    IRA   OTTERSON. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  It  has  been  said  that  "  the  time  to 
begin  to  reform  a  child  is  a  hundred  years  before  it  is  born." 
The  author  may  or  may  not  have  realized  the  importance,  or  the 
truth  of  the  statement.  Certainly  the  parental  surroundings  and 
antecedents  have  much  influence  on  the  character  of  the  child. 
Realizing  this,  is  it  any  wonder  that  throughout  our  land  where- 
ever  we  inquire,  we  are  met  with  the  information  that  cor- 
rectional and  charitable  institutions  of  every  description  are  full 
to  over-flowing  ?  and  the  cry  is,  still  there  are  more.  There 
remains  as  many  or  more  outside  who  should  be  in  as  there 
are  inside.  We  may  well  pause  to  inquire  the  cause,  for  cause 
there  must  be. 

For  years  the  tide  of  emigration  from  all  European  countries 
has  tended  to  our  shores.  The  freedom  of  our  country,  and 
the  invitation  to  accept  of  it,  has  been  accepted,  not  only  by  the 
industrious  classes,  whose  coming  has  increased  our  wealth  and 
industries,  but  it  has  likewise  been  accepted  by  those  who  are 
at  continual  war  with  the  rest  of  humanity,  of  those  who  claim 
"that  the  world  owes  them  a  living."  and  failing  to  receive  what 
they  deem  their  just  dues  at  the  hands  of  their  native  brethren, 
they  sought  ours,  as  a  more  generous,  hospitable  portion  of 
the  world. 

The  result  we  now  have  to  meet,  and  meeting,  have  met  here 
to  unite  in  coping  with  it,  in  order  that  in  the  affray  we  may 
not,  like  a  ship  in  tropical  seas  covered  with  barnacles,  be  water 
logged,  decayed  and  sunken. 

The  executive  committee  have  honored  the  committee  on 
Preventive  and  Reformatory  work  with  a  wide  field  for  their 
work.  If  it  were  possible  for  us  to  touch  the  key-note,  of  either 
branch  of  the  work  assigned  to  us,  and  to  successfully  follow  in 
those  lines,  surely  the  need  for  such  meetings  as  Prison  Congress, 
and  Charities  and  Corrections  would  soon  loose  their  ehthu- 
siasm,  for  the  motive  which  originated  them  would  be  wanting, 
and  the  only  feature  left  worth  the  cultivating  would  be  the 
social  one. 
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But  that  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  all  or  to  reform  all  crime 
or  pauperism  admits  of  no  contradiction,  and  we  stand  with  you 
at  this  time  as  brethren  in  a  common  cause,  willing  if  in  any 
degree,  though  small,  to  do,  if  only  a  little. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  we  have  in  the  United  States  ac- 
cording to  the  last  census,  more  than  60,000  convicts  in  pen- 
itentiaries, and  minors  in  juvenile  reformatories.  If  this  were 
all,  it  in  itself  would  not  be  so  bad.  Could  we  but  feel  that  as 
these  old  hardened  offenders  died  off,  and  as  the  more  succept- 
ible  reformed,  we  might  tally  off  so  many  from  the  list  of  totals, 
but  we  cannot.  While  in  England  they  can  show  by  statistics 
that  their  number  of  criminals  is  being  reduced,  when  compared 
to  the  population,  we  have  a  showing  of  a  gradual  increase. 
Admitting  this,  let  us  endeavor  to  find  some  remedy  to  at  least 
check  the  increase. 

Where  does  the  greatest  proportion  of  criminals  come  frgm  ? 
From  the  fashionable  well  lighted  airy  portion  of  our  cities, 
from  the  country,  or  from  the  poor,  squalid,  cramped  and  un- 
clean portions  of  the  cities  ?  While  we  may  and  do  find  in  the 
better  parts  of  our  cities,  defaulting  officials,  who  have  been 
honored  by  their  fellows  with  positions  of  trust,  in  state  or 
community,  who  with  hastily  packed  wardrobe,  or  no  wardrobe 
but  that  on  their  backs,  leave  for  more  congenial  parts,  we  find 
the  majority  in  the  crowded,  ill  kept  quarters  of  our  cities,  in 
the  slums,  if  you  please.  Abodes  called  homes,  which  are  inside, 
( in  man}7  instances )  more  filthy  than  their  outside  surroundings. 
Men,  women  and  children  huddled  together  in  their  squalor,  in 
many  instances  with  the  saloon  on  every  corner,  and  plentifully 
sandwiched  in  through  the  middle  of  each  block.  Men  and 
women,  excuse  me  for  applying  the  term  to  such,  I  will  say 
male  and  female  in  full  intercourse  and  with  but  little  if  any 
family  restraint  or  separation  literally  herding  together  like  the 
lowest  of  (Jod's  brute  beasts.  Aye,  even  lower,  for  no  brute 
beasts  degrade  their  nature  by  stifling  their  better  nature  with 
intoxicating  drinks.  Do  you  wonder  that  in  the  midst  of  such 
surroundings  children  are  daily  born  who  are  doomed  almost 
beyond  their  power  to  resist,  to  become  criminals  ?  It  is  a  fact 
well  known  to  those  dealing  with  the  juvenile  delinquent  class 
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that  a  large  percentage  of  them  are  illegitimate,  or  that  their 
parents  have  separated,  and  in  many  instances  both  parents  living 
in  adultery  with  other  consorts,  breeding  of  their  kind,  to  be  a 
prey  upon  the  community.  Even  in  the  higher  walks  of  life 
there  is  too  much  of  the  same  unlawful  living,  and  bringing  to 
the  birth  children  with  sin  diseased  brains  and  bodies.  As  a 
remedy  for  this  we  are  sure  our  country  and  society  would 
eventually  be  benefitted  if  even  all  marriages  were  declared  un- 
lawful and  the  contracting  parties  punishable  if  entered  into 
without  the  contracting  parties  having  first  been  subjected  to  a 
thorough  medical  examination,  as  to  mental  and  physical  sound- 
ness, or  freedom  from  any  taint  which  could  be  transmitted  to 
their  offspring.  That  imbeciles,  males  and  females,  and  all  habit- 
ual criminals  should  be  placed  beyond  the  power  of  reproducing 
their  kind,  or  passing  their  physical  or  moral  taints  down  to 
posterity. 

For  the  filthy,  dirty  abodes,  we  would  have  laws  not  only  en- 
acted, but  enforced,  compelling  cleanliness  and  prohibiting  such 
promiscuous  crowding  of  human  beings. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  find  personal  purity  in  such  sur- 
roundings, is  it  then,  natural  to  expect  moral  purity  ?  It  is  not, 
for  like  begets  like,  almost  without  exception. 

One  instance  which  has  come  to  my  attention.  A  female  in 
one  of  our  cities  had  been  co-habiting  with  a  male  as  her  hus- 
band, several  children  were  born.  At  the  time  it  was  first 
brought  to  my  notice,  the  mother  had  wholly  given  herself  up 
to  drink  and  debauchery.  One  girl  of  twelve  had  been  taught 
by  her  unnatural  mother,  to  co-habit  with  lewd  boys  and  men 
for  the  sake  of  bringing  in  a  few  dimes,  or  nickles  to  satisfy 
the  mothers  desire  for  drink.  The  society  for  the  protection  of 
children  took  the  case  in  hand,  and  had  the  children  sent  to 
different  institutions  and  the  unnatural  mother  to  the  penitent- 
iary. The  girl,  after  spending  several  years  in  a  reformatory, 
was  placed  with  a  good  family  and  gave  every  promise  of  be- 
coming a  virtuous,  respectable  woman,  and  sadly  lamented  her 
previous  course.  The  inhuman  mother  found  there  was  a  sum 
of  money  accumulating,  as  the  earnings  of  the  girl,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  girl  to  visit  her.  The  old,  old  story  was 
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repeated,  in  her  case,  in  a  very  short  time  the  daughter  who  had 
given  promise  of  a  permanent  reformation,  was  a  common  pros- 
titute, her  mother  indulging  her  appetite  for  drink  with  the 
earnings  of  her  child.  Une  of  her  boys  was  placed  in  the  re- 
formatory with  which  I  am  connected.  After  a  period  of  in- 
struction and  discipline,  he  was  placed  as  an  errand  boy  in  the 
family  of  an  elderly  widow,  lie  soon  gained  their  confidence 
and  was  intrusted  with  a  sum  of  money  to  step  in  a  store  to 
make  some  purchase,  when  he  took  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  decamp  with  the  money,  and  return  to  the  society  of 
his  mother  and  her  companions  Do  you  wonder  when  I  say  I 
have  but  little  hope  of  that  boy  ever  becoming  an  honest,  re- 
spectable man?  All  things  are  possible  with  God,  and  he  alone 
can  reclaim  him. 

I  quote  this  to  show  the  importance  of  improving  the  surround- 
ings of  the  homes  and  the  habits  of  the  parents,  and  to  remove, 
if  necessary,  at  the  very  earliest  possible  age,  any  child  found 
under  such  conditions.  There  are  many  commendable  features 
in  the  "  boarding  out"  system  in  use  in  New  South  Wales.  I 
refer  to  that  of  taking  the  children  likely  to  become  a  public 
charge,  at  a  very  early  age,  and  placing  them  in  homes,  rather 
than  in  institutions,  and  in  such  a  way  following  after  them  as 
to  preserve  their  identity,  and  as  they  grow  older  to  teach  in- 
dustry and  to  lead  to  self  support  and  respectability.  In  this 
way  discourage  the  congregating  of  children  together  to  insti- 
tutionize  them,  which  is  a  matter  to  be  discouraged  and  if  pos- 
sible obviated. 

Next  to  this  as  I  understand  it,  the  Massachusetts  system  of 
suspended  sentence  and  subsequent  oversight  I  consider  impor- 
tant and  commendable. 

After  these  two  systems,  I  advocate  the  juvenile  reformatories 
for  males  and  females  in  separate  institutions. 

In  these  reformatories,  only  those  under  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  should  be  admitted,  and  those  who  had  reached  the  latter 
age  who  are  committed  should  bo  kept  separate  from  those 
younsrer.  All  commitments  should  be  during  minority.  The 
parole  or  "ticket  of  leave  "  should  be  used  when  satisfactory 
evidence  of  reformation  was  given.  If  parol  is  violated,  or  the 
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subject  relapses  into  crime  or  vagrancy  he  should  be  returned  to 
the  reformatory,  but  in  no  case  allowed  to  associate  with  any  but 
a  like  class. 

A  reasonable  allowance  of  time  for  recreation  should  be  given, 
more  for  the  younger  than  the  older.  Amusements  and  entertain- 
ments of  an  entertaining  or  instructive  kind  furnished,  a  portion 
of  each  day  devoted  to  school  instruction,  and  a  portion  to  in- 
dustrial teaching.  Moral  and  religious  teaching  regularly  given 
and  instruction  in  their  duty  to  God  and  man.  Well  cooked, 
wholesome  food  in  liberal  quantities  and  varieties  should  be 
regularly  served,  and  regular  hours  for  sleep  provided.  Every 
minute  from  rising  to  retiring  should  be  employed  in  some  way, 
and  every  child  should  be  taught,  and  enforced  to  be  diligent 
at  every  duty  required,  and  not  allowed  to  dally  over  work  or 
study,  play  or  recreation  should  be  encouraged  at  proper  times, 
and  entered  into  with  life  and  vigor.  Every  child  should  be 
taught  to  be  self-entertaining,  and  not  dependent  on  others  for 
amusement  or  entertainment. 

Reading  quietly  to  themselves,  arid  music,  both  vocal  and  in- 
strumental, should  be  taught  and  encouraged.  One  objection  to 
institution  life  on  a  child,  is  that  they  are  apt  to  lose  their  identity 
and  to  learn  to  think  of  themselves  only  as  a  part  of  the  whole 
number,  consequently  that  they  can  do  nothing  if  alone,  either 
by  way  of  labor  or  amusement,  and  to  be  alone  is  to  suffer  tor- 
ture. A  fondness  for  reading  of  the  right  kind,  or  for  music, 
places  in  their  hands  the  power  of  self-entertainment,  as  well  as 
profit. 

Before  a  child  is  parted  from  a  reformatory  a  thorough,  and 
rigid  investigation  should  be  made  of  the  character  of  its  parents 
and  home,  and  unless  they  are  above  the  average  of  the  homes 
from  which  this  class  is  taken,  the  children  should  not  be  allowed 
to  return  to  them,  but  should  be  placed  in  good  homes  at  least 
until  they  are  eighteen  years  of  age,  or  old  enough  to  become 
well  fixed  in  good  habits,  in  industry  and  personal  cleanliness  and 
moral  purity.  Whether  the  child  be  allowed  to  return  to  its 
parents,  or  placed  in  another  home,  it  should  be  regularly  and 
systematically  looked  after  by  an  agent  or  authorized  officer  of 
the  institution.  If  in  every  county,  town  or  ward  of  a  city  there 
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could  be  a  regular  agent  whose  duty  it  was  to  look  into  the  char- 
acter of  homes,  and  to  report  to  the  courts  any  in  which  there 
were  children  who  by  neglect  or  by  evil  example  or  surround- 
ings were  liable  to  become  a  public  charge,  and  who  at  the  same 
time  were  authorized  to  look  after  every  child  discharged  or 
paroled  from  any  institution,  and  resident  within  his  district, 
many  a  child  might  be  saved  from  ruin,  many  be  saved  from 
becoming  a  charge  to  the  public,  and  in  many  instances  good 
seed  sown,  while  under  the  state's  (or  institution's)  care,  might 
be  nourished  and  caused  to  bring  forth  fruit. 

In  placing  children  in  homes  I  should  always  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  country  homes,  on  farms  for  the  boys,  and  either  in 
farm  houses  or  other  rural  homes  for  the  girls.  I  can  but  feel 
that  our  boasted  advancement  in  manufacturing  industries,  fact- 
ories, etc  ,  fostered  by  national  subsides  and  tariffs,  has  been 
directly  the  cause  of  much  of  the  increase  of  youthful,  incorrigi- 
bility,  vagrancy  and  delinquency.  Many  parents  leave  their  little 
children  to  the  education  of  the  street  while  both  parents  are 
employed  in  factory  or  mill,  or  in  some  cases  the  mother  neglects 
her  children  to  go  and  laoor  in  these  factories,  while  the  male 
head  of  the  family  discusses  politics,  or  the  wrongs  done  the 
laboring  classes  by  capitalists.  Many  girls  leave  the  care  of  their 
mothers  for  the  sake  of  earning  the  ready  cash  in  the  mill  that 
she  might  dress  "smart"  to  parade  the  streets  in  the  evenings, 
and  attract  the  attention  of  the  young  men,  when  instead  of 
leaving  her  home,  phe  should  be  kept  in  it  and  properly  taught 
how  to  keep  house  and  cook,  in  order  that  she  might  be  fitted 
to  properly  take  care  of  a  home  of  her  own  should  it  be  her  lot 
to  have  one. 

Many  young  men  of  my  acquaintance  are  now  struggling  to 
make  ends  meet  from  the  proceeds  of  factory  or  mill  wages,  or 
other  positions  secured  in  cities,  while  others,  no  more  gifted  by 
nature,  or  fitted  by  education  are  making  a  comfortable  living  and 
laying  by  some  capital,  who  are  working  as  farm  laborers  in 
homes  we  have  secured  them,  and  in  which  many  of  them  are 
treated  as  members  of  the  family. 

There  is  a  constant  demand  for  help  in  farmers,  as  well  as 
other  rural  homes,  where  a  respectable  girl  would  be  protected 
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from  many  of  the  temptations  of  city  life,  be  treated  as  one  of 
the  family  and  be  able  to  save  more  money  than  is  saved  by  those 
who  work  in  mills  or  factories,  and  be  more  respected  by  her- 
self and  all  who  know  her. 

Speaking1  from  personal  knowledge,  I  can  safely  say  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  I  can  show  far  better  bank  accounts 
of  money  earned  by,  and  saved  for  boys  sent  from  our  institution 
to  homes  on  farms  than  can  be  shown  save  with  very  few  excep- 
tions by  those  who  have  gone  to  their  friends,  or  other  homes 
in  the  cities  and  as  to  which  class  furnishes  the  largest  percent- 
age of  good  citizens,  I  think  there  is  no  reason  to  question. 

These  suggestions  have  been  made  for  those  of  the  juvenile 
class.  For  those  of  an  older  growth,  I  would  recommend  an 
intermediate  reformatory  such  as  the  admirable  institution  at 
Elmira,  New  York. 

As  President  Hayes  had  to  leave  to  take  the  train  at  this  point, 
a  rising  vote  of  thanks  to  him  as  presiding  officer  was  given  by 
the  Congress. 

President  Hayes  thanked  the  Congress,  and  said  he  hoped  to 
meet  with  them  all  in  Baltimore. 

The  following  resolutions  were  offered  by  Mr.  Wines : 

Resolred,  that  we  would  do  injustice  to  our  own  feelings,  were  we  to  sepa- 
rate without  expressing  our  gratitude  for  the  many  agreeable  courtesies  ex- 
tended to  us  during  our  sojourn"  in  the  twin  cities  of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny. 
Especially  we  desire  to  thank  the  committee  of  councils  in  charge  of  Carnegie 
Hall,  our  place  of  meeting ;  the  congregations  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church 
and  of  Christ  church,  Methodist  Episcopal,  for  the  use  of  their  places  of  wor- 
ship for  our  Sunday  services  ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Purves  and  th"  Rev.  Dr.  Beecher 
for  their  inspiring  sermons  ;  the  managers  and  wardens  of  the  Western  Peni- 
tentiary, the  Allegheny  County  Workhouse,  and  the  State  Reform  School  for 
the  pains  taken  to  instruct  and  interest  us  on  the  occasions  when  \vr  visited 
the  institutions  under  their  charge  in  a  body ;  the  warden  of  the  County  .Jail ; 
the  Department  of  Safety  and  Bureau  of  Police ;  the  Postmaster  of  Pitts- 
burg  ;  the  Newspapers ;  the  agent  of  the  Associated  Press  and  the  manager 
of  the  News  Bureau ;  the  Street  Railways,  Inclined  Railroad  Companies,  and 
the  Bridge  Companies ;  the  West  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  Pittsburg, 
Cincinnati  &  St.  Louis  Railroad ;  the  Exposition  Society  of  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  and  all  other  persons  who  have  contributed  to  our  pleasure  and  com- 
fort, collectively  or  individually  ;  but  before  all  and  above  all  the  local  com- 
mittee of  arrangements,  who  have  neglected  nothing  or  forgotten  nothing 
which  could  make  our  visit  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  Association. 

i,  that  we  leave  the  people  whose  acquaintance  we  have  now  mude 
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with  deep  regret  that  our  stay  is  necessarily  so  short,  and  in  the  hope  that  we 
may  meet  again,  and  we  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  them  to  visit  us  at  our 
homes  or  to  meet  with  us  wherever  we  may  go  hereafter. 

Mr.  JAMES  MASSIE  : — I  wish  to  second  this  resolution.  I 
have  been  absent  from  the  last  three  meetings  of  the  Prison 
Congress,  very  much  against  my  will.  The  kindness  of  the 
people  of  Pittsburg  has  surpassed  anything  that  I  ever  met 
with.  I  have  felt  so  much  at  home  that  I  shall  go  away  with 
feelings  not  at  all  averse  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada  eventually 
putting  her  arms  around  the  United  States.  I  feel  as  if  I  were 
just  one  of  yourselves.  I  shall  endeavor  to  be  with  you  in  Bal- 
timore, and  in  Chicago,  and  if  you  determine  to  go  to  Denver, 
I  will  go  there.  Then  you  will  come  to  Toronto,  so  that  we 
shall  hope  to  meet  you  there  in  1894  at  least.  Please  keep  that 
in  j'our  mind,  and  we  shall  try  to  give  you  as  hearty  a  welcome 
as  we  have  received  from  you,  if  we  have  not,  in  the  meantime 
absorbed  you. 

Mr.  DAWSON  : — It  was  never  my  privilege  to  be  in  Pittsburg 
before,  but  I  shall  consider  it  a  great  misfortune  if  I  cannot 
come  again.  I  have  heard  much  of  Pittsburg  and  its  fame.  All 
Americans  are  proud  of  it  as  the  greatest  manufacturing  city 
on  our  continent.  1  had  no  idea  until  I  came  here,  however, 
that  it  was  such  a  beautiful  city.  I  have  not  had  the  pleasure 
of  attending  many  meetings  of  this  Association,  but  whenever 
I  have  been  present  I  have  received  kindness.  In  every  place 
courtesy  has  been  shown  us,  but  we  have  found  Boston,  Nash- 
ville, and  Cincinnati,  all  combined  here.  All  has  been  done 
that  could  be  done  to  give  us  pleasure,  and  to  make  us  feel  we 
were  among  friends.  Certainly  the  people  of  Pittsburg  have  a 
right  to  our  gratitude.  They  have  done  everything  that  was 
possible  except  to  give  us  a  glass-house  and  an  iron  furnace, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  would  have  been  done,  only  they  did 
not  want  us  to  have  the  trouble  of  carrying  them  home  ! 

Mrs.  D'ARCAMBAL  : — While  thanks  are  to  be  extended  to  Mr. 
Milligan  and  the  people  of  Pittsburg,  I  wish  to  speak  for  the 
ladies  of  the  Congress,  to  say  that  we  appreciate  all  the  kind- 
ness that  has  been  shown  to  us  by  the  ladies  of  Pittsburg  and 
Allegheny. 
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Mr.  Breed  said  that  the  chaplains  were  quite  ready  to  endorse 
everything  that  had  been  said  in  appreciation  of  the  admirable 
and  generous  hospitality  bestowed  on  this  Congress. 

Chaplain  PIERCE  : — I  think  everyone  has  been  heard  from 
.except  the  representative  of  the  United  States  Army,  and  as  I 
am  here  to  represent  the  United  States  Army,  my  commandant 
having  been  compelled  to  go  to  his  post  to  meet  the  Prison 
Commission,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  representatives  of  the  War 
Department  very  cordially  endorse  every  sentiment  of  appreci- 
ation of  the  kindly  treatment  we  have  received  here.  I  think 
I  may  safely  say,  that  if  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  shall  ever  be 
in  trouble,  the  United  States  will  take  care  of  their  interests, 
and  see  that  they  are  protected. 

Col.  TUFTS  : — I  am  one  of  the  veterans  in  this  Association.  A 
few  of  us  began  this  business  twenty-one  years  ago.  I  am  the 
oldest  person  present  of  the  delegation  from  Massachusetts,  and  I 
most  heartily  and  sincerely  thank  the  people  of  Pittsburg  and 
Allegheny  for  the  great  courtesy  they  have  shown  to  us.  We 
only  hope  that  you  will  come  to  Boston  again,  and  let  us  see  if  we 
cannot  come  up  somewhere  alongside  of  these  cities,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  display,  but  to  show  the  depth  of  our  feelings. 

Mr.  W.  S.  GREEN,  of  Fall  River : — As  one  of  the  members 
from  Massachusetts,  I  may  say  that  I  do  not  remember  ever  to 
have  been  so  hospitably  entertained  as  here.  I  can  express  the 
hearty  gratitude  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  for  this  enter- 
tainment. Though  my  official  home  is  in  Boston,  my  residence 
is  in  Fall  River,  and  I  will  say  to  all  here,  if  you  ever  come  to 
Fall  River,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  stop  and  see  me. 

Mr.  Pettigrove  followed  in  a  short  speech,  expressing  his  ap- 
preciation of  the  kindness  of  the  people  of  Pittsburg  and 
Allegheny. 

General  BRINKERHOFF  : — Pittsburg  is  not  a  new  city  to  me. 
I  have  been  here  frequently,  and  I  know  its  people  ;  and  there 
are  no  better  people  on  earth.  I  have  been  a  constant  attendant 
on  this  Congress  every  year  since  the  organization,  and  for 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  I  have  been  in  attendance  on  the  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Correction,  so  that  1  have  had  a  large 
experience  in  the  entertainment  of  conferences  in  different  cities  ; 
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and  I  want  to  say  to  the  people  of  Allegheny  and  Pittsburg, 
that  we  have  never  been  more  royally  entertained  than  here. 

The  resolution  was  then  unanimously  adopted  by  a  rising  vote. 

After  the  singing  of  Auld  Lang  Syne,  the  Congress  adjourned 
at  10.30  P.  M.  sine  die. 
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COLONEL  GARDINER  TUFTS 
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WARREN  F.  SPALDING. 


COLONEL  GARDINER  TUFTS,  one  of  the  Directors  and  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Prison 
Association,  died,  after  a  brief  illness,  on  the  twenty-third  of 
November,  1891,  at  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory,  of  which 
he  was  the  superintendent.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first 
Prison  Congress,  held  at  Cincinnati  in  1870,  and  of  every 
succeeding  Congress,  as  well  as  of  many  of  the  National  Con- 
ferences of  Charities.  In  the  debates  and  discussions  he 
always  took  a  prominent  part,  and  commanded  the  attention 
and  respect  of  all  who  heard  him.  Colonel  Tufts  was  born  in 
Lynn,  Massachusetts,  July  3,  1828,  of  New  England  stock, 
being  a  descendant  of  Edmund  Ingalls,"the  first  settler  of 
Lynn.  His  father,  Deacon  Richard  Tufts,  was  for  many 
years  an  honored  officer  of  the  church,  and  his  son  was  a  man 
of  very  strong  religious  convictions,  which  affected  his  entire 
life  work.  In  1854  he  married  Miss  Margaret  A.  Harris,  of 
Ipswich,  who,  with  three  daughters,  survive  him. 

In  his  boyhood  he  learned  to  make  shoes  according  to  the 
old  hand  method,  and  later  on  worked  at  the  manufacture  of 
shoe  tools,  developing  a  more  than  ordinary  ability  as  a 
mechanic. 

He  was  a  man  of  active  brain  and  strong  personality, 
with  many  of  the  elements  of  leadership,  and  the  political 
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c<  mtrsts  pmvdini:  tin-  war  brought  him  somewhat  prominently 
before  hie  fellow  citi/eng,  who,  in  November,  18(50,  elected 
him  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature,  in  which  he  served 
through  the  session  of  1861.  At  the  close  of  the  session  he 
went  to  Washington,  having  accepted  an  appointment  in  the 
post-office  department.  He  became  intensely  interested  in 
the  war  movements,  and  his  warm  heart  prompted  him  to 
suggest  the  establishment  of  a  State  agency  to  care  for  Massa- 
chusetts soldiers,  especially  for  those  who  were  sick  or  disabled, 
or  in  distress.  His  suggestions  were  adopted  by  Governor 
Andrew,  and  he  was  appointed  to  the  position  of  Military 
Agent  of  Massachusetts  at  Washington — the  first  appointed  by 
any  State,  though  the  example  of  Massachusetts  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  other  States.  In  this  office  he  displayed  those 
qualities  which  always  made  him  so  efficient  and  valuable  a 
public  servant — excellent  executive  abilities,  warmth  of  sym- 
pathy with  suffering,  capacity  for  devising  means  for  its  relief, 
and  an  unselfish  and  untiring  devotion  to  work  for  others. 

In  1863  he  was  appointed  by  President  Lincoln  a  pay- 
master in  the  army  with  the  rank  of  Major,  and  after  confir- 
mation by  the  Senate  received  his  commission  from  Secretary 
of  War  Stanton,  but  at  the  earnest  solicitations  of  the  State 
authorities  he  remained  in  their  service,  and  Governor 
Andrew  appointed  him  assistant  Provost  Marshal  with  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel,  with  a  staff  of  military  officers, 
for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  men  in  the  rebellious  States  to 
the  credit  of  the  loyal  States.  He  had  under  his  charge  the 
district  of  Northeast  Virginia. 

He  established  a  bureau  for  the  collection  of  soldiers'  pay, 
bounties  and  pensions  without  charge  to  them.  More  than 
$1,000,000  was  thus  collected.  He  also  settled  with  the  gen- 
eral government  State  war  claims  aggregating  more  than 
$1,200,000,  his  work  continuing  until  1869,  when  he  returned 
to  Massachusetts. 

In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  visiting 
Agent  of  the  Board  of  State  (  harities,  and  the  work  of  organ- 
izing'and  putting  in  operation  a  system  for  caring  for  children 
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arrested  for  crime  was  committed  to  his  hands.  The  duties 
of  the  Agency  were  to  visit  the  minor  wards  of  the  State 
placed  out  from  its  various  institutions  in  families,  to  find 
homes  for  those  remaining  in  its  institutions,  and  to  appeal- 
before  the  Courts  in  all  cases  of  juvenile  offenders,  in  the 
interest  of  such  offenders — not  as  counsel  to  secure  acquittal, 
but  to  induce  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  Court  as  seemed 
for  the  best  interest  of  the  child.  During  Colonel  Tufts'  in- 
cumbency of  the  office,  the  Agency  appeared,  by  its  chief  or 
his  assistants,  in  some  sixteen  thousand  hearings  of  juvenile 
cases  before  the  various  Courts  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
thousands  of  homes  were  found  for  delinquent  and  dependent 
children.  The  work  never  ceased  to  interest  him,  and  nothing 
was  so  sure  to  bring  him  to  his  feet  at  the  Prison  Congresses 
as  the  discussion  of  the  best  methods  of  dealing  with  delin- 
quent children,  for  whose  welfare  he  felt  the  greatest  solicitude. 
He  always  insisted  that  imprisonment  should  not  be  resorted 
to  for  them  until  everything  else  had  failed,  and  he  did  much 
to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  Massachusetts  methods  in  many 
parts  of  the  country. 

In  1879  the  Visiting  Agency  was  merged  in  another 
department,  and  Colonel  Tufts  was  appointed  Treasurer  and 
Steward  of  the  Reformatory  Prison  for  Women,  at  Sherborn. 
In  this  position  he  remained  but  a  short  time.  While  it 
afforded  some  scope  for  his  executive  ability,  there  was  but  little 
chance  for  the  exercise  of  that  interest  in  his  fellow  beings, 
with  which  his  whole  nature  abounded.  After  holding  this 
position  a  few  months,  Colonel  Tufts  was  elected  Superintend- 
ent of  the  State  Primary  School  at  Monson,  Massachusetts. 
Here  he  found  work  that  was  congenial,  and  here  as  elsewhere, 
he  left  his  marks  on  tilings  material,  mental  and  spiritual. 

The  State  Primary  School  contained  at  that  time  about 
four  hundred  and  fifty  inmates  between  the  ages  of  two  and 
sixteen  years,  mostly  dependent  children,  with  a  sprinkling 
of  some  who  were  sentenced  for  petty  offences.  Under  his 
administration  the  school  became  a  home,  in  every  sense  in 
which  so  large  an  institution  could  be  a  home.  The  boys  and 
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girls  responded  to  the  warmth  of  hi*  large  heart,  and  he 
created  an  entirely  new  atmosphere,  maintaining  good  order 
with  little  punishment,  and  developing  in  the  inmates  that 
ambition  which  prompted  them  to  struggle  out  of  the  condi- 
tion of  dependence  into  which  circumstances  had  thrust  them. 

When  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory  was  established  in 
December,  1884,  Colonel  Tufts  was  appointed  to  the  superin- 
tendency.  It  was  the  crowning  work  of  his  life.  He  brought 
to  it  a  large  experience  in  dealing  with  human  beings,  execu- 
tive ability,  remarkable  capacity  for  hard  work,  and  well 
defined  theories  regarding  the  methods  most  likely  to  secure 
the  reformation  of  those  who  had  gone  astray.  The  applica- 
tion of  these  theories,  and  the  development  of  a  system  based 
upon  them,  engrossed  his  attention  and  commanded  all  liis 
abilities  for  nearly  seven  years.  The  embodiment  of  his  ideas 
and  their  practical  application  resulted  in  the  creation  of  an 
institution  which  in  many  of  its  features  is  original  and  unique. 
His  personal  characteristics  made  themselves  felt  in  the  system 
and  in  its  administration,  which  were,  in  many  points  dis- 
tinctively his  own.  To  demonstrate  that  his  principles  were 
correct,  and  to  secure  for  them,  by  successful  application,  a 
general  recognition,  was  one  of  the  great  desires  of  his  heart. 
He  dared  to  do  things  which  others  had  not  done,  and  was 
always  ready  to  give  a  reason  for  every  step  taken  and  for 
every  detail  of  his  plans.  He  was  always  devising  new  plans, 
and  taking  advance  steps,  never  content  with  what  had  been 
attained. 

There  are  fewr  men  who  give  themselves  so  fully  to  the 
service  of  others  as  did  Gardiner  Tufts.  The  death,  in  his 
prime,  of  one  so  devoted,  so  earnest,  so  original,  so  untiring, 
so  courageous,  so  imbued  with  lofty  principles,  so  loyal  to 
noble  convictions,  is  a  loss  not  easily  measured. '  The  meetings 
of  the  National  Prison  Association  will  lack,  in  the  future,  some 
things  which,  more  than  any  other  member,  he  brought  to 
them,  and  he  will  be  greatly  missed  in  the  discussions  as  well 
in  the  more  personal  and  social  relations  into  which  its  mem- 
bers come. 
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PROCEEDING  OF  THE  DIRECTORS. 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Prison  Association  met 
in  the  parlor  of  the  "  Monogahela  House  "  Pittsburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania in  the  afternoon  of  Saturday  October  10th,  1891. 

President  Hayes  took  the  chair  and  called  the  meeting  to 
order.  He  then  asked  that  he  might  be  excused  and  that  Gen- 
eral Brinkerhoff  be  called  to  the  chair,  which  on  motion,  was 
done. 

The  secretary,  Mr.  Milligan,  stated  that  the  local  committee 
had  arranged  entertainments  and  excursions  for  the  afternoons 
of  three  days.  This,  he  said  would  necessitate  a  change  in  the 
program  as  printed  and  provided  for  by  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Association.  He  suggested  certain  changes  in  the  pro- 
gram, which  after  discussion,  it  was  found  possible  to  make 
and  which  on  motion  were  agreed  to  unanimously. 

It  was  also  voted  to  ask  the  Chaplains'  Association  to  change 
the  time  of  their  meeting  to  the  morning  session  of  Wednesday 
instead  of  the  afternoon  session  as  provided  for  on  the  program. 

The  board  adjourned. 

MONDAY  OCTOBER  12. 

The  directors  met  on  the  steamer  May  Flower  during  the 
excursion  on  the  Ohio  river,  President  Hayes  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Wines  reported  that  the  Congress  had  been  invited  to 
meet  next  year  in  Denver.  An  invitation  from  Baltimore  was 
also  presented. 

The  claims  of  each  city  were  ably  advocated.  After  consider- 
able discussion  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  accept  the  invitation 
from  Baltimore. 

On  motion  the  question  as  to  the  time  of  the  meeting  was 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Committee  with  general  under- 
standing that  the  Congress  shall  not  be  convened  until  after  the 
presidental  election. 

Adjourned  sine  die. 

The  action  of  the  Board  of  Directors  was  unanimously  approved 
by  a  vote  of  the  Association  at  a  subsequent  session. 
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MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 


PROCEEDINGS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National 
Prison  Association  at  the  "  Mononghela  House  "  at  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania,  October  14th,  1891,  the  following  action  was  had 
having  relation  to  the  program  and  procedure  for  the  Con- 
gress to  be  held  at  Baltimore  in  1892.  Subsequently  the  action 
of  the  Committee  was  submitted  to  the  Congress  then  in  session 
at  Pittsburg,  and  unanimously  adopted  and  approved. 

It  was  decided  that  reports  of  the  standing  Committees  and 
papers  to  be  read  at  Baltimore  Congress  should  be  sent  in  not 
later  than  August  1st,  and  that  the  Secretary  be  directed  to  ex- 
clude them — both  papers  and  reports — if  for  any  reason  they 
fail  to  reach  him  by  that  date.  Also  that  these  reports  and 
papers  be  printed  previous  to  the  session  of  the  Congress. 

That  speakers  invited  to  speak  to  papers  be  furnished  copies 
by  October  1st,  and  that  all  reports  and  papers  be  printed  and 
distributed  to  all  members  of  the  Congress  one  day  before  they 
are  to  be  read. 

The  precise  date  in  the  month  of  November  of  the  meeting  to 
be  held  at  Baltimore  in  1892  was  left  to  be  determined  after  con- 
ference with  the  local  committee,  but  it  was  decided  that  the 
first  regular  meeting  of  the  Congress  should  be  held  on  Saturday 
evening,  subject  to  the  usual  procedure  governing  the  opening 
meetings  of  the  Congress  ;  the  program  to  be  determined  by 
the  concerted  action  of  the  Executive  and  the  Local  committees. 

PROGRAM  AND  PROCEDURE. 
MORNINGS. 

(a)  That  the  Sunday  services  be  arranged  by  the  above 
Committees. 

(£)  That  the  regular  working  sessions  of  the  Con  LIT « •-* 
begin  on  Monday  at  nine  o'clock,  and  that  the  first  half  hour 
of  each  morning  session  be  devoted  to  business. 
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(c)  At  ten  o'clock  a  report  of  a  Standing  committee  shall 
be    taken  up — which  shall  not  exceed  twenty  minutes  in  the 
reading — and  if  the  report  itself  exceed  twenty  minutes  it  shall 
be  read  by  an  abstract  within  that  limit — such  abstract  to  be 
prepared  by  the  author  of  the  report  or  under  the  direction  of 
the  Executive  Committee. 

(d)  That  each  report  shall  have  in  the  reading  and  discus- 
sion one  hour,  and  that  speeches  on  the  report  shall  not  exceed 
five  minutes  each. 

EVENINGS. 

(tf)  That  the  evening  sessions  begin  at  eight  o'clock,  for 
which,  under  the  powers  delegated  by  the  directors,  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  will  arrange  a  suitable  program  of  speakers. 
The  meeting  to  be  called  to  order  at  eight  o'clock,  and  the  read- 
ing of  the  paper  to  be  proceeded  with  at  once.  The  paper  of  the 
evening  shall  not  exceed  thirty  minutes  in  reading.  If  the  paper 
is  loo  long  to  be  read  within  that  time  it  shall  be  read  by  abstract, 
the  abstract  to  be  made  by  the  author  or  by  the  Executive 
Committee. 

The  reading  of  the  paper  is  to  be  followed  by  a  discussion,  the 
first  two  speakers  to  be  selected  by  the  Executive  Committee 
and  allowed  fifteen  minutes  each.  They  shall  be  followed  by  an 
open  discussion  in  which  the  speakers  may  be  allowed  five  min- 
utes each  ;  and  the  author  of  the  paper  is  at  liberty  to  be  one  of 
the  speakers. 

AFTERNOONS. 

The  Directors  meeting  will  be  held  on  Saturday  and  Wed- 
nesday afternoons  at  three  o'clock. 

The  Wardens'  Association  is  asked  to  call  their  meeting  on 
Monday  afternoon  at  three  o'clock. 

That  the  Chaplains'  Association  be  asked  to  hold  their  meet- 
ing at  three  o'clock  on  Tuesday  afternoon. 
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CENTRALIZAITON  NECESSARY  TO  PRISON  AND  REFORM, 
BY  MR.  B.  F.  ATHERTON,  OF  ATLANTA,  GEORGIA. 

In  considering  this  great  problem  of  prison  and  criminal  reform, 
it  resolves  itself  into  two  important  heads. 

1.  A  determination  of  the  position  of  this  Association  upon  the 
questions  relating  to  the  successful  government  and  discipline  of 
our  penal  institutions. 

2.  The  means  by  which  these  results  can  be  most  effectively 
accomplished  and  the  highest  standard  of  excellence  obtained. 

I  believe  that  theseveral  important  questions   involved  in  the 
first  head  are  as  follows  : 

1.  The  universal  adoption  of  rules  by  which  a  proper  classi- 
fication of  prisoners  may  be  secured. 

2.  The  perfection  of  the  individual  treatment  system  and  its 
universal  adoption. 

3.  The  education  of  the  prisoners  moral,  intellectual,  industrial, 
physical. 

4.  Improvement  in  prison  discipline  by  employment  of  experi- 
ence officers. 

5.  The  employment  of  and  proper  surveillance  over  released 
convicts. 

6.  The  universal  adoption  of  the  indeterminate  sentence. 

7.  The  universal  adoption  of  the  Bertillon  plan  of  identifica- 
tion. 

8.  The  abolishment  of  political  influence  over  officers  of  penal 
institutions. 

9.  The  definite  solution  of  the  convict  labor  question. 

10.  The  adoption  of  a  uniform  criminal  code. 

11.  The  improvement  of  our  city  and  county  jail  system. 

12.  The  improvement  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  our  penal 
institutions. 

13.  The  care  of  dependent  children  and  the  progeny  of  in- 
corrigible criminals. 

The  utmost  importance  of  these  questions  is  self-evident  and 
open  up  to  us  a  wide  field  of  future  labor. 
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Taking  up  the  consideration  of  the  first  head,  therefore,  I 
will  give  as  briefly  as  may  be  consistent  with  clearness,  a  sum- 
mary of  the  questions  above  enumerated. 

1.  CLASSIFICATION.      To  insure  the  best  reformative  results, 
our   criminals  should  be  classified.      First.  In  his  relation  to 
crime,  as  to  crime  cause,  environments,  characteristics  and  mental 
condition.     Second,  with  respects  to  his  attainments,  as  to  moral, 
intellectual,  industrial,  and  physical  culture. 

2.  INDIVIDUAL  TREATMENT.     In  the  observance  of  ihis  classifi- 
cation of  the  criminal,  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  adopt 
that  mode  of  treatment  best  suited  to  his  reformation.     The 
application  of  the  individual  treatment  system,  furnishing  un- 
limited facilities  for  the  government  and  treatment  of  the  pris- 
oner according  to  his  personal  traits,   abilities  and  physical  and 
mental  health,  commends  itself  to  highest  considerations. 

3.  EDUCATION.    As  the  ranks  of  the  criminal  class  are  recruited 
mainly  from  illiteracy,  the  importance  of  education  as  the  chief 
factor  in  preventing  as  well  as  repressing  crime  is  obvious.     A 
given  standard  of  efficiency  in    the  attainments  below  named 
should  be  made  a  necessary  condition  of  release  ;  and,  with  this 
end  in  view,  the  criminal  after  his  entrance  into  prison  should 
be  subjected  to  a  thorough  personal  examination,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  his  deficiency  therein   and  the  necessary 
course  of  treatment  selected,  recorded  and  immediately  entered 
upon. 

a.  PHYSICAL  TRAINING.     The  prime  necessity  for  prison  disci- 
pline and  true  reformation  is  bodily  health.      When  the  prisoner 
is  deficient  in  this,  he  should  be  immediately  subjected  to  proper 
treatment  for  its  restoration. 

b.  INDUSTRIAL   TRAINING.     Whatever  trade  or  profession  the 
prisoner   may  have  followed  previous  to   his   conviction,  the 
proper  means  should  be  provided  for  perfecting  him  therein,  not 
only  by  practical  work  but  by  mental  study,  as  his  case  may  re- 
quire.    If  he  has  perfected  a  trade,  he  should  be  placed  at  work 
in  it ;  if  a  profession,  he  should  have  the  proper  facilities  pro- 
vided for  keeping  himself  posted  therein. 

c.  INTELLECTUAL  TRAINING.     Directly  connected  with  his  in- 
dustrial training  is  the  education  of  the  prisoner  in  the  various 
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branches  of  elementary  knowledge  to  equip  him  for  an  honest 
career  upon  his  discharge.  Glancing  at  the  report  made  by  the 
standing  committee  on  prevention  of  crime,  submitted  in  the 
Boston  convention,  I  find  that  it  recommends  that  education 
should  be  compulsory  to  the  extent  of  the  prisoner's  capacity  and 
also  one  of  the  necessary  conditions  of  release.  It  recommends 
graded  schools,  oral  instruction,  with  monthly  examinations,  with 
the  idea  of  tasking  to  his  best  performance  eveiy  prisoner,  whet- 
her illiterate  or  learned,  their  individual  progress  to  be  shown  by  a 
wise  marking  system  that  takes  note  of  very  minute  matters  and 
determines  his  progress  towards  liberty  again. 
'  d.  MORAL  TRAINING.  Of  the  degree  of  perfection  which  should 
be  required  in  this  branch,  but  little  need  be  said.  If  by  proper 
treatment,  a  prisoner's  morals  do  not  keep  pace  with  his  accom- 
plishments in  the  other  attainments,  under  a  perfect  system  of 
management,  surely  he  would  not  be  permitted  his  liberty. 

4.  PRISON  DISCIPLINE.  As  an  element  of  success  MI  reforming 
the  criminal  by  the  above  means,  consistent  prison  discipline 
and  management  commands  a  most  important  consideration.  By 
the  application  of  pure  civil  service  reform  principles, efforts 
should  be  made  towards  securing  and  retaining  men  as  officers 
who  have  reached  a  high  standard  of  excellence  in  their  various 
capacities. 

5  EMPLOYMENT  OF  RELEASED  CONVICTS.  The  success  of  any 
measure  contemplating  the  reformation  and  reclamation  of  the 
prisoner,  depends  upon  the  facilities  for  providing  suitable  em- 
ployment immediately  upon  his  release,  and  maintaining  a  strict 
surveillance  over  him  for  a  proper  time,  thereby  securing  the 
least  liklihood  of  a  relapse  into  crime.  In  this  connection,  steps 
should  be  taken  to  secure  the  services  of  secretaries  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  of  which  there  are  1,194 
distributed  throughout  the  United  States,  in  finding  employment 
for  such  prisoners  who  have  no  friends  to  look  after  their 
interests. 

6.  INDETERMINATE  SENTENCE.  The  adoption  of  this  sentence 
for  every  crime  is  indispcnsible  to  the  application  of  the  best 
means  for  the  criminal's  reformation  or  to  tit  him  for  rehabil- 
itation with  society  by  trade  knowledge  or  mental  instruction. 
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It  would  be  further  beneficial  in  enabling  the  prisoner  to  be  re- 
tained until  employment  for  him  may  be  secured. 

7.  BERTILLON  PLAN  OF  IDENTIFICATION.     Heretofore  we  have 
been  considering  the  treatment  of  the  criminal  with  a  view  to 
reforming  him.     As  a  restraining  influence  against  the  further 
commission  of  crime,  coupled  with  the  knowledge  of  sure  dis- 
covery if  caught  and  a  consequent  extended  sentence,  this  plan 
of  identification  is  a  necessary  adjunct  to  a  perfect  prison  sys- 
tem ;  and  its  manifest  advantages  should  recommend  it  to  uni- 
versal adoption  in  every  penal  institution  and  in  all  detective 
headquarters. 

8.  POLITICAL  INFLUENCE.     The  retarding  influence  to  genuine 
prison  and  criminal  reform,  which  calls  for  experienced  and  well 
trained  officers,  that  is  exerted  by  delegating  the  appointment 
of  the  officers  of  our  penal  and  reformatory  institutions  to  polit- 
ical power,  is  an  evil  which  calls  for  the  severest  condemnation. 
A  perfect  system  of  prison  management  looking  to  the  reform- 
ation of  the  criminal,  cannot  be  attained  until  the  principles  of 
civil  service  reform  are  universally  adopted  and  applied  in  these 
institutions. 

9.  COMPETITION  OF  CONVICT  LABOR      As  the  report  of  the 
Department   of  Labor,  1886,  on   this  subject,  shows   that   the 
actual  competition  of  convict  labor  with  free  labor  is  only  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent.,  it  would  appear  that  the  agitation  of  this 
aspect  of  the  question  has  been  done  chiefly  by  those  interested 
in  a  few  manufactories  that  are  directly  affected,  who  wrongly 
attribute  the  general  expansion  of  production  to  convict  labor, 
among  other  causes,  instead  of  the  use  of  labor-saving  machinery. 
It  is  but  just,  however,  that  even  local  interest  should  not  be 
made  to  suffer  from  the  competition  of  prison  made  goods,  and 
the  possible  adjustment  of  the  matter  as  affecting  these  interests 
should  at  once  be  undertaken.     The  entire  production  of  con- 
victs should,  as  far  as  practicable  for  reformative  results,  be  re- 
duced to  a  self-supporting  basis.     While  it  seems  to  be  agreed 
that  the  contract  or  lease  system  should  be    abolished,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  association  on  the  question  of  other  labor  systems 
does  not  seem  to  be  well  defined. 

10.  UNIFORM  CRIMINAL  CODE.     The  obvious  effect  of  proper 
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legislation  in  preventing  the  increase  of  crime  would  commend 
the  uniform  adoption  of  the  following  measures :  The  indeter- 
minate sentence.  The  Bertillon  plan  of  identification.  The  abo- 
lition of  political  power  in  the  appointment  of  officers  of  penal, 
correctional  and  reformatory  institutions,  as  well  as  making  it 
unlawful  to  exercise  any  influence  o\7cr  their  actions.  Abolish- 
ing convict  labor  by  contract  or  lease,  and  the  adjustment  of  con- 
vict labor  upon  a  self-supporting  basis  only.  Provide  for  the 
more  hasty  trial  of  persons  accused  of  criminal  offenses.  Abro- 
gation of  the  pardon  power.  Suppression  of  publication  in 
newspapers  of  reports  of  great  criminal  achievements  or  atro- 
cious crimes,  and  general  purification  of  the  press.  Prevent 
emigration  of  criminals ;  their  return  after  the  second  offense. 
Control  over  and  the  education  of  the  progeny  of  incorrigible 
criminals.  The  collection  and  collation  of  criminal  statistics. 
Making  a  certain  degree  of  education  a  basis  of  enfranchise- 
ment. Restricting  marriages.  And,  while  1  invite  the  criti- 
cism of  some  of  the  members  of  the  association,  with  such  emi- 
nent opinionists  as  Hon.  Wendell  Phillips.  Lafayette,  Gilbert, 
Wakefield,  J.  Q.  Adams,  Livingston,  Franklin,  and  many  others 
in  my  favor,  I  will  add  the  repeal  of  the  act  authorizing  capital 
punishment.  Restrictions  upon  liquor  traffic.  Law  securing  a 
more  perfect  detective  and  police  system  etc.,  etc. 

11.  CITY  AND  COUNTY  JAILS.     The  necessity  for  improvement 
of  our  city  and  county  jail  system  and  the  securing  of  sanitary 
conditions  therein  is  too  apparent  to  require  further  mention. 

12.  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN.     The  enactment  of  proper  legis- 
lation, including  the  measures  above  stated,  together  with  a  con- 
trol of  the  progeny  of  incorrigible  criminals  and  the  waifs  and 
orphan  children,  their  proper  moral,  intellectual  and  industrial 
education,  and  finally  placing  them  in  employment,  is,  indeed, 
the  only  treatment  of  this  great  problem  which  will  be  efficaious 
in  materially  decreasing  crime.     If  the  wishes  of  the  association 
regarding  these  two  important  matters  could  at  once  become 
effective,  and  the  means  also  provided  for  immediately  putting 
into  operation  the  above  treatment  of  our  great  army  of  crim- 
inals, who  can  estimate  the  decrease  in  crime  that  the  next  ten 
years  would  show7. 
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The  limits  of  a  single  paper  would  not  permit  of  an  exhaust- 
ive consideration  of  the  varied  questions  affecting  reform  in 
prison  management  and  the  reclamation  of  the  criminal  ;  but 
I  believe  that  I  may  safely  rely  upon  your  agreeing  with  me 
that  I  have  given  a  generalized  statement  of  what  would  con- 
stitute a  perfect  system  for  the  repression  and  prevention  of 
crime  and  the  reformation  of  the  criminal.  If  I  have  improperly 
stated  the  position  of  the  association  on  these  questions,  I  ask  to 
be  corrected.  But  I  believe  we  can  safely  say  that  the  founders 
and  some  others  connected  with  the  association  have  been  from 
the  outset,  fully  awake  to  the  situation,  and  have  sought  to  im- 
press their  sound  judgment  and  convictions  regarding  these 
vital  questions  upon  the  minds  of  state  legislators  and  the  officers 
of  our  penal  institutions  ;  and,  to  their  credit,  this  in  a  measure 
has  been  done. 

If,  therefore,  the  proper  solution  of  this  aspect  of  the  question 
has  been  devised  and  thus  agreed  upon,  what  is  to  be  accomplish- 
ed by  further  deliberations  in  that  direction  ?  The  time  has 
certainly  arrived  when  the  methods  by  which  these  desirable  sugges- 
tions can  be  best  and  most  effectively  carried  out  and  the  highest 
standard  of  results  obtained,  deserves  our  mature  consideration. 
In  face  of  possible  criticism  from  gentlemen  in  this  association, 
who  have  devoted  longer  time  and  deeper  study  to  this  great 
problem,  that  I  am  a  theorist ;  in  face  of  the  many  claims  to  the 
impracticability  of  the  plan,  I  propose  as  a  means  by  which  the 
highest  perfection  in  prison  and  criminal  reform  can  be  attained, 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Prison  and  the  vesting  of  authori- 
ty for  the  management  thereof  in  a  commission  of  not  less  than 
five  men,  representing  the  best  talents  in  the  medical,  theological 
and  legal  professions,  intellectual  and  industrial  training,  and 
prison  discipline,  respectively.  In  the  great  magnitude  of  the 
plan  proposed,  its  influence  over  the  questions  at  issue  is  mani- 
fested. Certain  it  is  that  under  this  plan  much  of  the  present 
diverted  ability,  energy  and  labor  will  be  saved  and  properly 
directed;  that  much  fruitless  expenditure  of  money  in  future 
will  be  prevented,  and,  with  its  management  entrusted  to  a 
commission  comprising  such  talented  minds  and  able  penologists 
as  can  now  be  found  among  the  members  of  this  association, 
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the  perversion  of  its  laudable  objects  to  political  ends,  which  is 
the  bane  of  all  state  institutions,  would  be  made  impossible. 

The  derive  of  etliccncy  for  carrying  out  the  principles  of  pris- 
on and  criminal  reform  heretofore  mentioned,  which  is  attainable 
to  the  utmost  under  the  plan  proposed,  when  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  inad&quate  facilities  provided  for  the  s&me  under 
separate  state  organization,  however  uniform  such  organization 
may  be.  will  sustain  the  claim  of  superiority  for  the  former 
sys'ern.  A  few  brief  comparisons  will  suffice  : 

In  a'l  that  has  been  said  on  this  subject,  particular  stress  is 
laid  upon  education  being  the  principal  factor  in  the  reformation 
of  the  criminal  and  upon  individual  treatment  as  the  best  means 
of  providing  such  education,  thus  necessitating  a  proper  classili- 
ation  according  to  the  prisoner's  illiteracy  and  his  relation  to 
crime.  To  whatever  extent  the  ideas  and  abilties  of  the  various 
officers  of  our  state  institutions  may  conform  to  the  principles 
laid  down  by  this  association  regrading  these  matters  is  it  con- 
sistent to  believe  that  the  state  as  an  individual,  with  its  small 
proportion  of  the  entire  prison  population,  shall  ever  be  in  a 
position  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  situation  in  a  detailed 
and  effectual  manner  which  would  at  once  be  made  possible  in 
a  National  Prison. 

For  the  same  reason,  the  discipline  of  a  National  Prison 
would  reach  a  degree  of  perfection  which  will  never  be  attained 
under  the  present  system,  handicapped  as  we  are  by  political 
power.  The  establishment  of  a  National  Prison  would  admit 
of  the  application  of  pure  civil  service  reform  principals,  and 
justify  th^  payment  of  remunerative  salaries  for  the  offices; 
thus  enabling  its  management  to  secure  and  retain  the  highest 
talent  in  the  various  duties  represented. 

From  a  medical  standpoint,  also,  this  plan  should  meet 
approval.  The  disease  of  our  criminals  necessa'ily  affect  by 
transmission  a  large  number  of  people.  The  various  diseases 
of  the  entire  mass  of  criminals  would  thus  be  concentrated, 
affording  unexceptional  facilities  for  medical  investigations  and 
treatment.  I  do  not  think  that  the  importance  of  this  aspect 
of  the  plan  proposed  can  be  over  estimated. 

The  plan  proposed   does  not  contemplate  obtaining  federal 
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control  over  legislation  affecting  this  cause,  only  as  far  as  may 
be  necessary  to  secure  the  erection  of  a  National  Prison  and  to 
compel  all  persons  in  the  United  States  convicted  of  criminal 
offences  to  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  therein.  Such  incar- 
ceration, of  course,  would  be  under  the  separate  cell  system. 

Having,  however,  thus  secured  supervision  over  the  entire 
body  of  criminals,  en  masse,  with  the  express  purpose  of 
reforming  and  rehabilitating  them  for  society,  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  securing  the  uniform  passage  of  laws  subservient 
to  the  cause.  The  commission  in  which  the  management  of 
such  prison  would  be  vested,  comprising  men  who  would  make 
the  reclamation  of  the  criminal  and  the  repression  and  preven- 
tion of  crime  their  life  study,  would  at  once  be  in  a  position  not 
only  to  intelligently  recommend  to  the  several  states  and  terri- 
tories, but  assure  the  adoption  by  them  of  the  necessary  laws 
affecting  the  same.  The  influence  which  this  commission  would 
exert  towards  securing  the  adoption  of  the  measures  touched 
upon  under  the  head  of  "  Uniform  Criminal  Code  ''  in  this 
paper,  would  highly  benefit  the  whole  nation. 

This  paper  is  too  limited  to  take  up  the  matter  of  original 
cost.  1  he  plan  proposed  contemplates  an  amendment  to  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  providing  for  the  incarceration 
and  maintenance  of  all  criminals  in  one  National  Prison,  and 
vesting  its  management  in  a  National  Prison  Commission  of 
five  or  more,  to  be  appointed  for  life  by  the  President  with  the 
approval  of  the  Senate. 

An  examination  of  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor, 
1886,  on  Convict  Labor,  will  demonstrate  that  the  only  expense 
which  would  attach  to  the  Federal  Government  by  creating  such 
institution  would  be  the  original  appropriation  for  the  purchase 
of  site  and  erection  thereon  of  the  necessary  buildings.  This 
report  shows  that  the  total  amount  of  production  by  convict 
labor  in  1886  was  twenty-eight  million  dollars  ;  the  total  expense 
of  maintaining  these  institutions  ten  millions  of  dollars,  leaving 
a  balance  of  eighteen  million  dollars.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that 

O 

the  coming  census  will  show  a  surplus  of  twenty  million  dollars. 
Think  of  it,  the  convict  production  of  twenty  million  dollars 
brought  into  competition  with  free  labor.  If  there  were  nothing 
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else  to  recommend  this  plan  but  the  possibility  of  making  this 
great  army  of  criminals  only  self-supporting,  thus  relieving 
honest  labor  of  this  enormous  burden,  (enormous  because  it 
affects  mostly  the  local  interests),  this  fact  alone  should  com- 
mend it  to  the  approval  of  every  economist. 

But  in  addition  to  Ihis,  I  claim  that  under  no  other  plan  will 
the  objects  of  this  association,  be  so  speedily  and  thoroughly 
carried  out,  or  provide  a  more  practical  solution  of  the  various 
perplexing  issues  connected  with  this  movement;  that  results 
could  be  obtained  in  a  short  period  of  time  which  it  will  take 
the  association  years  to  accomplish  under  the  present  system. 

Under  this  plan,  the  objectionable  features  in  the  government 
and  treatment  of  criminals  can  be  remedied  as  they  occur ;  and 
the  perfection  which  would  thus  be  ultimately  attained  would  not 
apply  to  the  convicts  of  one  state  alone,  but  to  the  entire  prison 
population.  This  together  with  the  incomparable  benefits  which 
would  accrue  to  the  nation  and  to  the  criminal  cause,  through 
the  investigations  of  the  commission  ^fjjich  is  created  under  this 
plan,  is  surely  a  compensation  that  sh&pld  command  our  heart- 
iest work  Although  the  plan  proposed  is  one  of  considera- 
ble magnitude,  if  it  be  shown  that  it  will  accomplish  the  great 
ends  we  have  in  view,  we  should  direct  our  efforts  towards 
securing  nothing  short  of  its  adoption. 

I  trust  that  I  may  be  pardoned  for  making  such  a  radical 
departure  from  the  usual  purpose  of  papers  read  before  the 
association,  and  that  it  may  not  be  looked  upon  as  an  attempted 
innovation  when  I  asked  the  consideration  at  your  hands  of  the 
plan  proposed.  With  a  view  to  obtaining  an  expression  of  the 
association  on  the  subject,  I  hereby  offer  the  following  as  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution,  namely  : 

AKTICLE  1,  Clause  4.  As  the  means  for  best  accomplishing  the  above,  the 
efforts  of  the  Association  shall  be  directed  towards  securing  the  adoption  of 
an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  authorizing  the  erection  of  a 
National  Prison,  in  which  all  persons  throughout  the  United  States  convicted 
of  a  criminal  offence  shall  be  imprisoned  ;  its  management  to  be  vested  in  a 
commission  of  five  or  more  men,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  only  apparent  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  consumation  of 
this  plan  seems  to  be  in  securing  the  amendent  to  the  Federal 
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Constitution.  But,  should  this  be  urged  as  a  sufficient  difficulty 
not  to  make  the  object  worthy  of  our  efforts,  especially  as  it  does 
not  involve  the  transference  of  authority  over  criminal  legisla- 
tion ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  establishment  of  the  com- 
misson  referred  to,  uniform  legislation  in  the  direction  of  reform 
would  be  reasonably  assured  without  protacted  delay. 

The  means  of  successfully  overcoming  this  obstacle  is  in  the 
education  of  public  sentiment  on  the  subject.  If,  after  mature 
consideration,  the  association  gives  this  measure  the  stamp  of  its 
approval,  and  it  becomes  known  that  an  effort  is  to  be  made  to 
secure  another  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  the  views 
of  this  association  will  be  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  repre- 
sentative press  of  the  country.  Able  writers  will  be  requested 
to  contribute  to  the  subject,  and  the  arguments  which  can  be 
adduced  in  favor  of  providing  a  humane  and  reformative  treat- 
ment for  this  neglected  class,  will  surely  awaken  the  spark  of 
philanthropy  that  is  in  every  one's  nature  and  the  final  adoption 
of  the  amendment  secured. 

I  leave  the  matter  in  your  hands  as  to  whether  we  will  aim 
for  the  highest  perfection,  or  be  content  with  endeavoring  to 
meet  this  great  question  half  way. 
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NATIONAL  PRISON  ASSOCIATION. 


CONSTITUTION. 

AIM-ICI.K  I.  This associat ion  shall  be  called  the  NATIONAL  PRISON  .Win  IA- 
TION  OK  TIIK  rxiTi:i)  STATKS  OK  AMKKICA;  and  its  objects  shall  be : 

1.  The  amelioration  of  the  laws  in  relation  to  public  offenses  and  offenders  ; 
and  the  mode  of  procedure  by  which  such  laws  are  enforced. 

2.  The  improvement  of  the  penal,  correctional  and  reformatory  institutions 
throughout  the  country  ;  and  of  the  government,  management,  and  discipline 
thereof;  including  the  apointments  of  boards  of  control,  and  of  other  officers. 

3.  The  care  of,  and  providing  suitable  and  remunerative  employment  for 
disi-hanred  prisoners  ;  and  especially  such  as  may  or  shall  have  given  evidence 
of  a  reformation  of  life. 

ART.  II.  The  officers  of  the  association  shall  be  a  President,  Vice- President, 
a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  a  Board  of  Directors,  of  which  the  above  named 
officers  shall  be  ex  officio  members. 

A  IJT.  III.  There  shall  be  the  following  standing  committees ;  namely,  an 
Executive  <  ommittee,  of  which  the  President  shall  be  ex-offlcio  chairman  ;  the 
Secretary  shall  be  ex-nfficio  secretary  ;  and  the  Treasuerer  ex-offlcio  a  member ; 
a  Committee  on  <  riminal  Law  Reform  ;  a  <  ommittee  on  Police  ;  a  (  ommittee 
on  Prison  Discipline  ;  a  <  ommittee  on  Discharged  Prisoners ;  and  a  Committee 
on  Preventive  and  Reformatory  Work,  as  related  to  children  and  youths,  or 
juvenile  delinquency.  The  President  and  secretary  shall  be  ex-nfficio  members 
of  all  standing  committees. 

ART.  IV.  The  Board  of  Directors,  of  whom  any  five  members  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum,  shall  meet  at  least  annually  ;  and  in  the  interval  of  its  meet- 
ings, its  power  shall  be  exercised  by  the  Executive  Committee,  wliich  shall 
fix  its  own  time  of  meeting. 

ART.  V.  Committees  of  Correspondence,  or  branch  associations  for  prison 
reform  and  for  the  aid  of  discharged  prisoners,  shall  be  organized  in  the  sev- 
eral states,  as  may  be  found  practicable ;  and  the  formation  of  state  associations 
shall  be  encouraged. 

ART.  VI.  Any  person  contributing  annually  to  the  funds  of  the  association 
not  less  than  five  dollars  shall  be  a  member  thereof;  a  contribution  of  one 
hundred  dollars,  at  any  one  time,  shall  constitute  the  contributor  a  life  mem- 
ber; and  a  contribution  of  two  hundred  dollars,  at  any  one  time,  shall  entitle 
the  contributor  to  be  a  life  director.  Corresponding  members  may  be 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Di recto  s,  or  by  the  Executive  Committee.  The 
power  of  electing  officers  shall  be  confined  to  the  corporate  members  of  the 
association. 

A IST.  VII.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting,  at  such 
time  and  place  as  the  Executive  Committee  shall  appoint ;  on  which  occasion 
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the  several  standing  committees,  the  Secretary,  and  the  Treasurer  shall  submit 
their  annual  reports.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  President  or 
Secretary,  in  his  discretion ;  and  shall  be  called  by  either,  whenever  he  is 
reque-ted  to  do  so  by  two  members  of  ihe  board. 

ART.  VIII.  All  officers  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  or  at  some  adjournment  thereof;  but  vacancies  occurring  after 
the  annua'  meetiug  may  be  filled  by  the  Executive  Committee,  who  shall  also 
appoint  all  committees  not  chosen  at  the  annual  meeting  and  all  officers  shall 
hold  over  until  their  successors  are  chosen. 

ART.  IX.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  consist  of  seven  members  of  the 
Hoard  of  Directors,  beside  the  President,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  who  shall 
be  ex-offizio  members  ;  as  the  President  and  Secretary  shall  be  also  of  all  other 
standing  committees  ;  and  three  members  of  said  committees  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  the  traction  of  business. 

ART.  X.  This  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  vote  of  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Association  present  at  any  meeting  thereof;  Provided,  that 
notice  of  the  proposed  amendment  shall  have  been  given  at  the  next  preced- 
ing meeting. 

BY-LAWS. 

I.  The  order  of  business  as  each  stated  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Director 
shall  be  as  follows  : 

1 .  Reading  of  the  Minutes. 
_.   Report  of  the  Treasurer. 

3.  Report  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary. 

4.  Reports  from  Standing  Committees. 

5.  Reports  fiom  Special  Committees. 

6.  Miscellaneous  Business. 

II.  The  President,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer  shall  perform  the  customary 
duties  of  the  respective  offices. 

III.  The  President  shall  appoint  the  committees,  unle-s  otherwise  ordered 
by  the  Association. 

IV.  The  President  shall  decide  questions  order,  subject  to  an  appeal ;.  and 
the  rules  of  order  shall  be  those  in  Cuxhing's  Manual,  so  far  as  they  may  be 
applicable. 

V.  JNo  bills  shall  be  paid  by  the  Treasurer,  unless  approved  and  signed  by 
the  (  hairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  ;  or  by  some  other  member  of  said 
committee,  designated  by  him. 

VI.  No  alteration  shall  be  made  in  these  By-Laws,  except  on  notice  of  the 
proposed  amendment,  given  at  a  previous  meeting  of  the  board. 
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